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PREFATORY 

Under the thin disguise of fiction '*Saxenhurst*' 
deals with principles and facts that lie like the bed- 
rock at the foundation of constitutions, civil and 
religious, which are now accepted by all lovers of 
liberty and religion. Sometimes the romance has 
been allowed to run at will, but the principles un- 
derlying it have been held steadily in their places. 
ly Fidelity to history has not been sacrificed to the 

^ interest of the story, or to make the reality seem 

v^ more real. The basal facts on which our civil and 

religious constitutions rest should never beforgotten. 
They should form the pillars of history, mark the 
epochs of human progress, and lie supremely be- 
neath poetry and romance. They should give an 
ever new meaning to the world whose author is God 
and whose history is the unfoldment of human 
redemption. 

D. C. E. 
Brooklyn. April 17. 1896. 
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A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
IVhose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man — 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 

— IVordsworth 



SAXENHURST 



CHAPTER I 

Oh. If love and life be but a fairy Illusion, 
And the cold future bright but in fancy's young eye, 

Still let me live on in dreamy delusion. 
And true and unchanging, hope on till I die. 

—Mrs, Osgood. 

OUR story dates back more than two hundred 
years. It begins in a quiet, beautiful village 
in Old England, and ends in an aristocratic, 
commercial old town in New England. It takes us 
back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the last of the 
Tudors, and the times of the Puritans. Good Queen 
Bess ascended the throne on the death of " Bloody 
Mary," who, wounded and mortified by the heart- 
less cruelty of her husband, Philip of Spain, crushed 
with remorse at the sight of the blood her infamous 
edicts had caused to flow, and broken-hearted by 
the loss of Calais, which had been for two centuries 
one of England's brightest gems, went to her grave 
overwhelmed with shame and despair. 

Elizabeth re-established the Protestant religion, 
and gave her queenly sanction to the liberal idea 
which, embodying itself in Puritanism, grew strong 
and exultant, and in the days of the Stuarts over- 
turned the throne, filled Parliament with Round- 
heads, and displacing a royal gentry, lifted illiterate 
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peasants, petty shopkeepers, and toiling artisans to 
power and influence. 

During the brief reign of Edward VI., Sir John 
Baker erected at Saxenhurst, in the county of Kent, 
a costly and elegant mansion of rare architecture 
and elaborate design, far more resembling a vast 
baronial castle than the family residence of a pri- 
vate citizen. Its high towers, often hung with ban- 
ners or crowded with armed men, could be seen 
from afar. Its massive arched windows flashed at 
night with a hundred brilliant, many-colored lights. 
The broad, capacious doorways seemed as if formed 
to admit armies of men. The deep moat, entirely 
surrounding the stronghold, suggested safety and 
defense, while the huge drawbridge reminded the 
stranger of the palace approaches over which kings 
and conquerors entered their stately halls. The 
ruins of that magnificent edifice are now pointed 
out to the traveler in Kent with almost as much 
pride as that with which the inhabitants of Melrose 
exhibit their ancient but ruined abbey, which is so 
grand even in its desolation. 

Here at Saxenhurst, during the lifetime of Sir 
John, often assembled the wealth, beauty, and no- 
bility of England, to enjoy the almost royal hospi- 
tality of the princely proprietor. More than one of 
the English sovereigns had been feasted in the ban- 
quet hall of Saxenhurst, and no more liberal enter- 
tainer was found in Britain than the owner of that 
famous manor house in Kent. Here on one occasion 
for several weeks the boy king, Edward VI., and his 
legal guardian, the Earl of Hertford, afterward Duke 
of Somerset, were made welcome, and concealed 
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while stormy scenes were being witnessed in 
London and revolution was rife throughout the 
kingdom. It is affirmed that Mary, on her acces- 
sion to the throne in 1553, contemplated the con- 
version of Saxenhurst into a monastery for the 
monks of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, but 
was prevented by Bishop Bonner, who was a strong 
personal friend of Sir John. Pending the settlement 
of the question. Sir John was summoned to London, 
and in his interviews with Mary, the queen became 
possessed with a warm personal admiration as well as 
profound respect for the great political sagacity of 
the distinguished statesman. He rose rapidly in her 
favor, and his opinions became of greater value to 
her than were the decisions of her privy council. 
Nor was the attachment all on one side. Sir John 
became so devoted an adherent of the queen, that 
when she died in 1558, his grief was so great that 
for a time it seemed that his own death would soon 
follow. 

Saxenhurst for a season was one of the notable 
places at which to meet noble men and gifted 
women. Sir John successively filled some of the 
most important offices in the kingdom. He was 
elected speaker of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed attorney-general, made privy councilor, and 
chancelor of the exchequer. These high distinctions 
brought him into contact with the rarest men in the 
realm, with the most cultured and beautiful women 
in the kingdom, and also with the court and crown. 
He was a man of great firmness and incorruptible in- 
tegrity, as was evinced by the noble stand taken by 
him in opposition to the bill which Edward secured 
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in order to exclude his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
from the throne. He was the only privy councilor 
who had the firmness, manliness, and heroism to 
refuse his official sanction and signature to the in- 
famous act 

It may be mentioned incidentally, that here at 
Saxenhurst was born Sir Richard Baker, the famous 
chronicler of the kings of England. His boyhood 
was spent amid the superb beauties of this earthly 
paradise, but drifting out into the world, he en- 
countered perils by which he was wrecked, and 
finally died in sad disgrace in the old Fleet prison. 

Years rolled on, and Saxenhurst became the abode 
of Robert, Earl of Dorset ; and though the princely 
entertainments and royal festivities which made 
the manor famous in the days of Sir John were 
ended, a prouder and more aristocratic rigime was 
maintained by the earl, who inherited all the ances- 
tral pride of Thomas, the first earl of Dorset, whose 
name figures so largely in English history as a 
statesman and cultivated man of letters. 

Grave complications in State matters led Robert 
to retire from the metropolis and seek the seclusion 
and quietude of Saxenhurst, and here with his 
dainty little family and a host of retainers and ser- 
vants he lived in princely style, but holding himself 
aloof from the political conspiracies and revolu- 
tionary movements for which his times were con- 
spicuous. If Saxenhurst was less distinguished for 
the hilarity of its entertainments and the revelry of 
its noble guests, it was noted for its more noble 
state and courtly etiquette and for its exquisite ease 
and repose. 
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Earl Robert was a splendid-looking man, a refined 
and cultured gentleman, who at the time our story 
begins had crossed the line of sixty years, but who 
did not appear to be more than two score years of age. 
He was of medium height, inclined to robustness, 
with ruddy countenance in which health appeared 
in every line and good nature shone in every fea- 
ture. His hair once brown was sprinkled with silver 
threads, and no one could approach him without con- 
fidence and esteem. His wealth purchased for him 
all the luxuries of life ; his culture drew around him 
congenial spirits ; and his past services to the crown 
gave him all the honors that his ambition could 
crave or desire. He was a thorough aristocrat, 
though one of the most genial and companionable 
statesmen of his times. 

At an early age he married Winnefrede, daughter 
of the Duke of Sussex, a lady a few years younger 
than himself, who proved a fit companion of his 
after life. Beautiful and highly accomplished, she 
reigned over his house, winning the love of her de- 
pendents and the admiration of her friends. Some- 
what reticent and reserved in her demeanor toward 
those who were not within the circle of her sympa- 
thies, she poured out the wealth of mind and heart 
in her own home and among her own friends. The 
earl not only loved her with an affection which grew 
more intense with years, but he also confided in her 
judgment and made her his counselor in all matters 
of public and private interest. His alter ego, he was 
accustomed to call her in the administration of the 
great estate in the possession of the house of Dorset. 

Though five children were born to this noble 
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couple in the earlier years of their wedded life, none 
of them lived beyond the period of infancy. It 
seemed as if God in his mysterious providence had 
ordained that they should be childless. But when 
hope had almost died out, another, a beautiful girl, 
was born, the child of the earl's ripe age. Whatever 
disappointment Robert might have felt, for he fondly 
hoped to have a son to bear his name and inherit his 
honors, the fact that the new immortal was a girl 
and could not perpetuate his family name did not 
cause him to turn from her. He said nothing, but 
took the little stranger to his heart, and a sore was 
healed that had ached and bled for many a weary 
year. 

The child, who had been named Isabella, for the 
maternal parent of the earl, grew up tall, graceful, 
and beautiful, and the name selected in her infancy 
always seemed appropriate, and befitting the regal 
form of the queenly girl who bore it. At the time 
she is introduced to us she is just budding into 
womanhood, a little above medium height and very 
graceful in every attitude and movement. Her form 
was finely rounded and exquisitely proportioned. 
Her complexion was of a soft, rich, delicate olive 
hue ; her eye was dark and lustrous, flashing and 
sparkling in a way most bewildering to persons in 
conversation with her ; her hair was dark brown, 
and fell luxuriantly upon her shoulders, or was 
gathered into a graceful coil upon her head; her lips 
were ruby red, finely curved, and tremulous often 
with emotion, speaking without words ; her step 
was elastic, and the whole poise of person indicated 
strength, agility, dignity, and character, while the 
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taste displayed in dress added to the general effect 
of a most attractive young girl just becoming con- 
scious of her womanly powers. 

There was another member of the family who 
must not be neglected — a young man who had been 
adopted by this noble couple many years before, 
and had become to them as a son, destined in later 
life to take the responsibilities of the household 
as the earl should lay them down. Long years 
before, Robert had been traveling through Wales in 
company with a poor but cultured Scotch nobleman, 
to whom he was very much attached, when the ve- 
hicle that conveyed them was suddenly overturned 
and the occupants were thrown upon the hard earth 
and stones. The earl was slightly hurt, receiving 
only a, few bruises, while his friend was mortally 
wounded. As the poor fellow lay on the ground 
gasping out his life, and his friend bent over him 
with the utmost sympathy and tenderness, endeav- 
oring to alleviate his pain, he drew the earl's head 
down to his lips and hoarsely whispered, **My 
motherless boy." The earl heard and understood, 
and answered, " I will take him as my own, and 
as I deal with him, so may God deal with me." 

It was a sacred covenant made with a man in the 
agonies of death ; it was stronger than a written 
bond. A smile passed over the face of the dying 
sufferer, and he was gone ; the spirit had taken its 
everlasting flight. The earl nobly redeemed the 
pledge made to his dying friend. He sought out his 
highland home, and found the parentless child play- 
ing on the doorstep, and took him to Saxenhurst, 
where he developed into a manly little fellow, and 
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grew up under the fostering care of his noble patron, 
a general favorite with all the inmates of the manor 
house. Earl Robert and Lady Winnefrede learned 
to love him as their own, and soon lost all sense of 
difference between this orphan boy and Isabella, 
their own child. The two children, nearly of the 
same age, grew very fond of each other as time 
went on. Donald Duncan — ^such was the boy's 
name — became the champion of little Belle, her 
companion in all her rambles, and the hero of all her 
dreams. If she rode, Don must be her groom, and 
if she walked, Don must be her escort. It would 
have been strange if a love stronger than of brother 
and sister had not sprung up between them. 

The earl saw this growing but natural affection, 
and did not care to check it. He found in Donald 
those sterling traits of character which, if cultivated, 
would make him a noble man, and it early became 
his hope that in time the love which was now only 
the attraction of children, might ripen into an affec- 
tion that would bind them together as husband and 
wife. He saw what the boy would become, and 
knew that he could trust the darling of his heart to 
his fostering care. So he encouraged their compan- 
ionship, and allowed them to meet and be much in 
the society of each other. There seemed no danger 
in this. The rank of the lad was equal with his 
own. He inherited titles as noble as any of which 
the earl could boast, and this being the case, the 
mere incident of poverty would have no weight in 
the scale, as Belle would bring to the man of her 
choice a dower worthy of any princess in the land, 
for the Dorscts were immensely rich. 
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But the time came when Donald was to be sent 
to Oxford. The earl desired him to have the best 
education that English universities could afford, as 
he anticipated for him a wide sphere of usefulness 
and honor. Thus far his patron had been his 
teacher, but now the university must complete 
what private instructors had begun. The young 
man was pleased with his prospects, but dreaded to 
leave Saxenhurst. Every nook and corner was fa- 
miliar to him, every spot had a pleasant look, and 
he was sure that no other place in the kingdom 
could have such attractions for him. But he was 
obliged to surrender the charms of Saxenhurst for 
the hard study of the university. 

The separation from Belle was tender and painful. 
The farewell tears fell fast, and the childish vows of 
fidelity were made ; and so, one bright morning after 
a warm embrace and a hearty ** good-bye," Donald, 
the waif, rode forth from the halls of Saxenhurst, 
waving adieu to the manor house to see it no more 
for years. He was entered at Christ's Church Col- 
lege, and engaged at once in all the duties of student 
life. Soon after his matriculation he formed an ac- 
quaintance with a fellow-student who was destined 
strangely to influence his whole life — one Williams — 
** Will-of-the-Woods," as the fellows called him, be- 
cause he often took long and lonely tramps in the 
adjoining forest, where nature was his teacher. He 
was a brilliant scholar, a fine debater, a genial com- 
panion, and withal a young man who seemed to have 
a wonderful influence over the minds of other stu- 
dents. Don and Williams met one day in the 
meadow just outside of the town, and a chance recog- 
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nition ripened into a firm, mutual fellowship. There 
are few friendships among men more sacred and last- 
ing than those formed in college. 

It was deemed best by the earl that Donald should 
not return to Saxenhurst during his university days. 
It was feared that his mind would be distracted from 
his studies, and while his patron and the Lady Win- 
nefrede frequently visited him at Oxford, caring for 
him, the young man did not go back to Kent until 
his course in the university was complete, and he 
was to enter the halls of law, to which profession 
he had devoted himself. 

Then he turned his face toward Saxenhurst, 
whither his heart had often turned before. As he 
traveled on by slow stages toward the home where 
he had been so tenderly reared, he began to recog- 
nize old familiar scenes, and now and then an old 
familiar face. He had not seen Belle since he went 
away, and he found her chief in his thoughts. He 
tried to imagine what changes had taken place in 
her, how she would look, and what reception she 
would give him. He expected she would be changed, 
and was impatient to know what transformations 
time had made. Her thoughts and imaginings had 
been the same in reference to him, but neither was 
prepared for the work that a few years had wrought. 
Both were changed. The shy, bashful boy had 
become the tall, graceful man of culture and refine- 
ment, and the little, blushing, bewilderingly attract- 
ive girl had changed into the superbly beautiful 
maiden, whose step was as proud as that of a 
queen, and whose reign as the belle of Kent was 
already widely acknowledged. ^ 
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The meeting of these two young persons after so 
long a time was destined to be a revelation. On 
his arrival, Donald was received by the old servants 
as well as by Earl Robert and Lady Winnefrede 
with great enthusiasm. As soon, however, as the 
first congratulations were over, the eyes of the 
returned wanderer went in quest of another from 
whom he expected a cordial welcome, but who 
was nowhere to be seen. He felt a thrill of jealous 
annoyance that one of whom he thought so much 
was not present and among the first to greet him. 

** Where is sister Belle?" he asked, peering 
about the room as if he expected her to come forth 
from some concealed pook or dark recess in which 
she had been hiding. 

"We did not expect you to-day, Donald," said 
Lady Winnefrede, smiling at the eagerness which 
was visible in every look; "so the little girl you 
left so long ago took her basket an hour since and 
went across the wild to find some meadow flowers 
to fill those empty vases standing here." 

" Her basket may be heavy, and Til go over and 
meet her, and help her fetch it back. Will you ex- 
cuse mefor running away so soon ? " asked Donald, 
as the warm blood came surging to his face in a tell- 
tale way. 

"Yes, go, Donald, and give her a pleasant sur- 
prise ; she will be glad to see you," was the reply. 

In a moment he was gone, walking rapidly over 
the wild. He had not proceeded far, when an ab- 
rupt turn in the path brought him face to face with 
the one he sought ; but so great in each was the 
change, and so sudden the surprise, that for a mo- 
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ment they stood gazing at each other in bewilder- 
ment. But the recognition was mutual, and in a 
moment they were in each other's arms, folded in a 
loving embrace. 

** Oh, Donald ! Donald ! How very, very glad I 
am to see you ! It seems an age since you went to 
Oxford. Are you indeed here, or do I dream ? " 
cried the happy girl, as she rested against the 
manly breast of her adopted brother. 

** Surely, dear sister, I am back again ; the old 
plague returned to you. Are you glad to see me ? " 

**Oh, yes indeed. You were never a plague, 
Don, never a plague ; anything but that." 

"You used to call me so in the old times," he 
said. There swept over him a conviction that the 
old times were gone forever. 

Holding her from him, he looked into her eyes as 
if he would read her very soul, while her face was 
covered with crimson blushes. Then sitting down 
by the wayside, they conversed long and earnestly 
of the things which had befallen them. The min- 
utes and the hours went by, and the shades of 
evening were falling when they reached the manor, 
where they found supper awaiting them and the earl 
somewhat uneasy on account of their prolonged ab- 
sence. In the conversation of the afternoon they 
mutually became aware that they were no longer 
children. For a moment in the first embrace that 
fact had been forgotten ; the lapse of years was not 
realized ; but as they talked on new themes, of new 
hopes, of grander life, there came the revelation 
of the fact that something sweet and beautiful was 
lost out of their lives, that they had drifted into new 
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seas, that the old past would never return, and 
henceforth their relations to each other would be less 
intimate than before the separation. Alas,, how sad 
that something inexpressibly beautiful often glides 
out of a life to enter it no more simply because the 
heart has become wiser ! 

It would be difficult to give an analysis of the 
feelings of these young friends as they sat facing 
each other at the round tea-table at home. In the 
bosom of Belle a deep, profound, but unrecognized 
love for Donald had been growing for years. It had 
quite outgrown the limits of sisterly affection, and 
unconsciously to herself, was only waiting for some 
event to develop it and make it the supreme pas- 
sion of her life. In that interview with Donald 
on the wild, that love began to clamor for recogni- 
tion. It tingled in every drop of her blood and 
swept with overmastering energy through her 
whole being. In that hour the girl knew herself. 
She loved with all her heart a man who had never 
whispered in her ear one word of tenderness except 
such as a brother might speak to a sister. It was a 
revelation to Her, pleasing, thrilling, and overpow- 
ering ; perhaps for so proud a girl, humiliating. The 
conviction came to her that her life was bound up in 
that of Donald. She had found him all that her soul 
could desire. He was the realization of her ideal of 
true manhood, and unsolicited, had given him her 
whole heart, as only a girl of her character could do. 

How was it with the young Oxford student, a de- 
pendent on her father's bounty, a fameless young 
man who had yet his fortune to make ? He too was 
the subject of peculiar emotions, but love did not 
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enter into them. He had returned from the univer- 
sity filled with ambition, his eyes turned toward the 
stormy periods in English history which were just 
at hand. The dream of love had not enthralled him, 
and when he saw Belle's glorious beauty it awakened 
nothing but admiration. He looked upon her as a 
queen or a goddess at whose feet it would be no sin 
to worship. 

It is often so. A strong man, a royal nature, will 
admire and almost adore a queenly woman, his peer 
in intellect, in independence of thought, but will turn 
away from the object of his admiration to bestow his 
love on some little wild flower, that in its fragility 
and tenderness will be more to him than all the 
queens of the earth. Thus it was with Donald and 
the gifted daughter of the Earl of Dorset. On one 
side it was deep, passionate, absorbing, but womanly 
love. On the other it was intense admiration and 
manly respect for one whom he knew to be among 
the fairest and noblest of her sex. She was already 
sorely heart-wounded ; he was still heart-whole. 

Who has ever unraveled the mystery of the 
human heart ? Who has ever explained the phe- 
nomenon of human love, going out unasked, or 
withheld from an object by whom it is most desired 
and most deserved ? 



CHAPTER II 

Love is a passion by no rules confln'd. 
The first great mover of the human mind. 
Spring of our fate— it iifts the climbing will. 
Or sinks the soften'd soul in seas of ill. 

—Amtom HiU, 

THE days that followed the return of Donald to 
the manor house at Saxenhurst were destined 
to be eventful. A door of fortune and great- 
ness was to open before the young man, inviting 
to his ambition, flattering to his pride, but from 
which, however, he was destined to turn away. 
The earl deemed it best that he should remain at 
home, and read law with him instead of going to 
London, as was previously intended. This was 
proposed in part with the hope that the young 
people being constantly in each other's company 
might learn those lessons which would lead to sub- 
sequent marriage. This was a consummation de- 
voutly desired by the aged father, on which he had 
set his heart, even with childish earnestness. 

This matter being settled to the satisfaction of 
all, the young man gave himself to study and pleas- 
ure, and the time glided fast away. At Saxenhurst 
there were all the facilities for legal study. The 
library was very extensive, and all the legal lore of 
those times could be found there. The manuscript 
records preserved by the earl contained all the 
decisions and involved all the questions likely to 
come up in the practice of the most eminent bar- 
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rister. The nobleman was the peer of Sir Edward 
Coke on all legal questions, and as an instructor 
he had few equals in the kingdom. It is therefore 
not surprising that Donald should soon have be- 
come an accomplished legal scholar, surpassed by 
few, even among those who had years of experi- 
ence in legal proceedings. 

By the arrangement made the young friends were 
thrown into the company of each other much of 
the time. When in the library the young student 
wanted Belle ever at his side. He often told her 
that he could study better when she was present 
in the room with him, that she was his inspiration, 
his good spirit, his intellectual helper, his guiding 
genius, and that he should be afraid of hobgoblins 
and satyrs in the dim old library if §he should 
leave him alone. Thus innocently and thought- 
lessly he kept alive in her breast fires of love and 
hope, which were destined ere long to smoulder in 
secrecy and silence. 

Of course matters could not long remain in this 
state. Smouldering fires often break forth into un- 
expected flame. When not in the study they were 
out in the fields or driving through the country, and 
in all that part of Kent no more dashing riders 
were seen on the roads, all of which were familiar 
to the young couple. No brother was ever more 
attentive than was Donald to Belle ; no cavalier 
could be more gracefully respectful. He made him- 
self useful to her in a hundred ways and at every 
turn, but no words of love passed his lips ; he 
dreamed of none. She was his sister. Unspeak- 
ably dear to him in that relation, he thought of no 
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other. Indeed, he often wished that some good 
and noble man, vastly his own superior, would 
come and make her his wife ; only he could not 
think of any man in all England noble enough for 
his beautiful companion. 

The crisis in the case was hastened by the anx- 
iety of the parents. As the earl and his wife sat 
one evening in the library, a long and deep silence 
was maintained between them. Each was deep in 
thought. The great log fire blazed upon the open 
hearth, and cast a cheerful glow upon the heavy 
antique furniture, the exquisite carvings and statu- 
ary, lighting up the massive, oak-finished apartment, 
and reflecting from the mirrors and hanging lamps, 
now unlighted except by the borrowed blaze. The 
silence was broken by the earl^ who suddenly ejacu- 
lated : 

**Winne." He always called her by the girl 
name when he was in a tender mood, or had some- 
thing of grave importance to say to her. His voice 
was now more than usually tender, and could the 
lady have seen his face she would have discovered 
a moisture in his eye, and a shadow of solicitude on 
his handsome face. 

"Winne," he repeated; and yet so lost in 
thought was she that no answer was returned, and 
it was doubtful if she heard him, until a third time 
he pronounced her name, and more emphatically. 

"Winne, Winne, my absent-minded wife, don't 
you hear me, or are you lost to material surround- 
ings ? " 

"Well, husband, I am listening; what have you 
to say ? " She turned toward him an inquiring 
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look, as if she had heard nothing before, and was 
not now greatly interested. 

The earl paused awhile, not knowing in what 
way to begin, or what to say after he had begun ; 
then abruptly asked : 

" How are matters between Donald ^nd Belle ? " 

The lady started. That was just the question 
she had been asking herself. She was surprised 
that her husband was dwelling on the same subject, 
but her answer was ready and cautious. 

" To what matters do you refer, dear ? " she 
asked evasively, as if not knowing what he meant. 

**Why their love matters, of course; don't you 
know ? " There was a brusqueness in his speech 
that was unusual with him. 

" No, I do not know ; they have not taken me 
into their confidence in this case, and if there is 
anything between them of that kind, they have 
admirably succeeded in concealing it. But, why 
do you ask ? " 

" Have you not seen signs of more than a com- 
mon interest in each other ? " asked the earl slowly, 
after a slight pause. 

** Yes, at times I have thought there were evi- 
dences of attachment ; but you know that these 
young persons are so constantly together and have 
so long regarded each other as brother and sister, 
that it is hard to distinguish between ordinary and 
extraordinary conduct on their part." 

" Has Belle ever spoken of her feelings in regard 
to Donald?" the earl continued musingly, as if not 
knowing how to come to the point at which he was 
aiming. What blunderers men are — sometimes. 
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'* Only in the way in which I have stated," an- 
swered the lady. " She so admires Donald that his 
praise is continually on her lips. Beyond that I 
have observed nothing that is significant in the 
direction in which you are looking. In all her life I 
do not think Belle has had a secret which she did 
not share with me." 

•** Has she ever spoken of marriage as if such an 
event were in anticipation, or of Donald as a pro- 
spective husband — as if she wished or desired such 
a consummation ? " 

** Why, dear, do you think a girl of Belle's pride 
and independence would allude to marriage before 
Donald gave the right ? No, she has studiously 
avoided anything and everything of that kind. If 
she thinks of Donald for a husband, or dreams of 
marriage to him, she must have learned the art of 
concealment to a wonderful degree, and practised 
it most admirably ; but you know that the art of 
concealment is quickly and easily learned at times." 

" 1 have seen nothing," said the earl ; " but 1 be- 
lieve that on one side or the other, or on both sides, 
there is a strong attachment, and I am desirous of 
knowing." 

" And if such is the case — ^what ? Will not the 
matter regulate itself and come to our knowledge 
at the proper time ? Be easy, and let things go on 
as they are going; they will come out right." 
This was a woman's practical common sense on 
love matters. 

*i But I do not think it wise for us to let matters 
drift on, and perhaps one life or the other be hope- 
lessly blasted," he answered excitedly. 
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" You take a very serious view of a very remote 
and improbable danger, it appears to me. I see no 
reason for anxiety or fear." 

" I do not wish," answered the earl, "to imagine 
evil, or anticipate danger where none exists, but my 
love for Belle, and my regard for Donald make 
me solicitous for them in this matter. You know 
my heart's desire in regard to them. One of my 
fondest dreams is to see them united in marriage ; 
and that must come soon, if it is to take place at 
all, or during my lifetime. My days are numbered 
and nearly finished, and what is to come must come 
very soon. You can understand how anxious I 
am to see my daughter well settled in life before 
I die." The earl was speaking solemnly, to Lady 
Winnefrede it seemed prophetically, and she re- 
plied : 

'* Now, dear, stop, or you will have me crying. 
The event to which you refer I dare not contem- 
plate ; and why need we contemplate it ? How 
dark the whole world would be if you were taken 
from me 1 " and the silent tears trickled down her 
cheeks. 

"Well, we will not talk of that ; it is a gloomy 
subject — what about Belle and Donald ? " The 
earl was persistent. He was not to be put off with- 
out a definite answer. 

" Husband, what can we do in the case ? " Lady 
Winnefrede asked. " It is an affair of their own, 
and will probably take care of itself, as such things 
generally do. Let us not trouble ourselves about 
it." 

" But we have parental interest in the matter, 
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and it is our duty to speak to Donald. He is mature 
and manly and can appreciate our feelings." 

*' Oh, no, certainly not to him ! " exclaimed Lady 
Winnefrede, in alarm. She knew that would not 
do, but would make mischief. 

" Or to Belle, and caution her ; or at least learn 
from her whether there is mutual understanding 
between them," urged the earl. 

"Well, perhaps so and perhaps not, Robert," 
slowly and thoughtfully answered the lady. " I do 
not see my way clearly to speak to Belle." 

"I do not see why not; they are our children. 
Who should speak if not we ? " 

"Yes, but we may do evil when we wish to do 
good. Affairs of the heart cannot be managed on 
business principles, and our interference may lead 
to premature developments that might produce mis- 
chievous results in the end. And then consider 
that Donald and Belle are no longer children, 
though they will always seem so to us." 

" But, my dear wife, I cannot bear to see Belle 
entangled in a hopless love net, nor can I bear to 
see Donald building up false expectations which are 
doomed to perish." 

'* I fear for him, not for her ; if either, Donald is 
in the love tangle ; Belle is not. I have been un- 
able to discover any signs of more than sisterly 
devotion on the part of Belle for our promising 
prot6g6." 

Lady Winnefrede was not so wise as she thought 
she was. She had mistaken the heart signals that 
were being hidden from her. 

" What shall we do then — let it alone ? " 
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"Yes, that would be better ; but if you desire I 
will speak to our daughter directly on the subject," 
slowly and hesitatingly said the lady. 

** Please do, do so at once. Say to her — ^tell 
her — ask her " 

'* Tell her what ? Ask her what ? " queried 
Lady Winnefrede, with a significant little laugh at 
the interest the earl manifested in the love affairs 
of the young people, of which he seemed to know 
and understand so little. 

*M don't know," he answered; "you women 
understand these matters better than we men do, 
and can manage them better. So I leave all to 
you." 

That was very wise. Many a man has found 
out after he has in vain endeavored to untangle a 
love snarl, that he is not expert at that delicate and 
dangerous work. 

** I can remember the time, in the days long ago, 
when you were quite expert, Robert, in the man- 
agement of your own love tangles, setting your 
nets and baiting your traps in the most adroit 
way," was the facetious reply of the lady, who was 
much more sentimental than her matter-of-fact 
husband. 

"Yes, yes," he answered ; "but it is so long 
since I entrapped your heart and took you cap- 
tive, that I have forgotten all about the modus 
operandi of these things." 

" Do you wish to learn again under another 
teacher ? " she archly asked. 

" Oh, that is cruel, my dear ; were I a younger 
man by twenty years and had the lesson of love 
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to learn over again twenty times, I should want to 
learn it from those same dear lips. The world 
holds no other woman who could win my heart 
from you, or satisfy it if you should be taken from 
me. You have been all these years my light and 
my joy, and may God keep you so until I am laid 
in the vault with my fathers," said the earl, with 
profound emphasis. 

The only response to this was a fervent embrace, 
which resembled more the 'ardent style of young 
lovers than the calm devotion of persons who had 
been married many years. The matter dropped, 
and other themes were introduced. 

A few days after this conversation Lady Winne- 
frede was lying on the couch in her delightful little 
boudoir, when Belle entered and knelt by her side. 
All day long the mother had been suffering from a 
wretched, blinding headache, and several times the 
faithful daughter had come softly in to stroke her 
hair, bathe her heated brow, or quiet her to sleep. 
And now as she knelt by her pillow, and took her 
hand, Lady Winnefrede felt that the time had come 
for her to redeem the promise she had made her 
husband. She shrank from it, for it seemed an 
invasion of womanly privacy. She knew how 
sensitive and delicate the feelings of her daughter 
were, and how to approach the subject she did not 
know. Had Belle been less womanly in all her in- 
stincts, less proud of her honor, less sensitive, the 
task would have been comparatively easy. 

" Can I do anything for my lady mamma ? " 
asked Belle, in a voice of deep sympathy and sin- 
cere affection. 
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'* No, my child, I am better now ; my headache 
is nearly gone, and 1 shall be well soon." 

" 1 am glad of that, for when you are sick 1 am 
miserable also," said the fair girl, gently stroking 
her mother's hair. • 

** Will you stay and talk with me a little while. 
Belle ? " asked Lady Winnefrede, with a tremulous 
tone. 

" Oh, yes, if you wish it. The reason why I have 
been averse to outgrowing my childhood days, is 
because as I grow older you seemed to counsel me 
less. I always love to talk with you and be in- 
structed by you, mamma ? " 

" 1 wish to talk with you about a matter which 
has of late occasioned me some trifling uneasi- 
ness." 

"What is it, mamma ? " asked Belle, lifting her 
eyes and resting them inquiringly upon her mother's 
face. 

" It may be of no consequence at all, and yet it 
may be," said Lady Winnefrede, as she drew Belle 
toward her. 

'* Why, what is it ? You excite my curiosity but 
do not gratify it; have you a secret, mamma 
dear ? " 

" Belle, how old are you ? " came after a long 
pause which seemed almost interminable to the 
young girl. Lady Winnefrede had no secret ; she 
wished to probe one. 

" Why, mamma, you know, don't you ? " asked 
the girl in surprise. 

"Yes — I know — I know — very well," dreamily 
answered the mother, as her thoughts went back 
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to the hour when Belle was born — ^an hour when 
her own life was in peril, and she seemed to be 
drifting out into the land unknown. 

** Then why do you ask? Do you wish to tell me 
that I am old enough to be better, wiser, more useful, 
more sober, or — or — what?" asked the puzzled girl, 
with a light laugh at her mother's grave face. 

" No, none of these things, but I suppose it is 
time for you to be thinking about your future, and 
your father and I " — she paused, not knowing what 
next to say. 

" Oh, mamma, my future — I trust that is provided 
for ; I have been a Christian for a long time, and 
you know how I love the church." 

" Yes, child, but it is not of the future life that 
I wish to speak, but the future of this life. In re- 
gard to the life to come you ought ever to be 
thoughtful. He who does not think seriously of the 
future life lowers himself to a plane far beneath 
that on which God intends his intelligent creatures 
to stand. It is this life, the years to come, to 
which I allude." 

" Oh ! " was the short, sharp ejaculation. The 
girl felt instinctively that she was on the verge of 
a surprise, the nature of which she did not know. 

" Do you understand me ? " the mother asked. 
" Do you get my meaning ? " 

" Yes ! No ! How should I, unless you are more 
explicit ? Is there any trouble ? I do not know of 
any, and I do not anticipate any, do you ? " 

Belle had risen to her feet, and a look of half 
fear and half curiosity shaded her face as she 
gazed at her mother in questioning surprise. 

c 
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"Sit down, my daughter, there is no cause for 
fear." 

** But what is it, dear mamma ? You surely 
have something serious on your mind to talk in this 
strange way and be so serious all at once. Is it 
not so ? " 

" Yes, I have something on my mind, and will 
tell you. Belle, is it not time for you to think of 
marriage ? Do you realize that you have reached 
that age when young maidens dream of husbands 
and homes and independent life; when they ex- 
change the care of parents for the protection of 
another ? " 

All this was said bluntly and tersely. A wave 
of crimson swept over the face and neck of the fair 
girl, in spite of the merry laugh that poured from 
her lips. But do as she would she could not main- 
tain a spirit of bravado as at first she tried to do. 
She bowed her head close to her mother's breast, 
and hid her face on the drapery of the couch on 
which she lay. That had come which she feared. 
She wondered if her secret had been discovered — 
if her mother knew that she had given her love to 
one who had not askdd it. Had she unwittingly 
betrayed herself ? Ah, had she ? At length she 
lifted her head and a proud, defiant look came to 
her face as, controlling her voice as well as she 
could, she replied : 

" How can I think of marriage when nobody has 
asked me to be married and nobody wants to marry 
me and I don't want to be married ? What better 
home could I have than this ? Am I not sufficiently 
independent now ? " 
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The frightened look was gone ; the girl's royal 
nature had asserted itself and she was in full self- 
control. 

'* But what of Donald ? " asked Lady Winne- 
frede. " Has he ever spoken of marriage ? " 

"Now, mamma dear, of whose marriage — his 
own, of mine, of marriage in general and particu- 
lar ? What do you mean ? What are you driving 
at ? " she asked in a tone that grated harshly on 
her own nerves. 

" Oh, my dear, you know what I mean. Has he 
ever spoken of love to you ? " 

"Only of the loves of others, not his own ; no 
whisper of that has fallen from his lips on my ears." 
.And again Belle was quite conscious of the crimson 
in her cheeks. 

" Do you think he loves you ? " gently asked the 
mother in a voice just raised above a whisper. She 
was determined to get at the facts in the case, now 
that she had begun. 

" Oh, yes, as he has always done, as a brother 
loves a sister." The girl was fencing and evading. 

" I do not mean that," said the lady. "I know 
that he takes great pride in you, and admires you ; 
but do you think he loves you in a lover-like way ? 
Of course we all know he admires you." 

" Admiration ! Admiration ! " mentally exclaimed 
Belle, in inward anguish and disgust ; " who cares a 
straw for his admiration ? One single expression of 
Donald Duncan's love would be worth more to me 
than all the admiration of the world." But in re- 
ply to her mother, she said hesitatingly and almost 
bitterly : 
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"I — don't — know. Why do you ask?" The 
probe had gone down into the depth of her soul. 

" I ask for the good of my daughter, who may 
soon be left without parental counsel." 

" Oh, no, I hope not. Far be the day — far, very 
far off be the day when either of my dear parents 
shall be taken from me." 

Then after a moment's silence, broken only by 
the heavy, laboring respiration of the excited girl, 
and the crackling of the wood on the hearth, she 
added in a low and trembling tone, her cheek rest- 
ing on her mother's pillow : 

"Donald is the soul of honor. He is kind, at- 
tentive, ever ready to anticipate my wants, and so 
far is all I wish or desire him to be ; but there is a» 
nameless something about him that puts me away 
from him. I know he esteems me, and would give 
his life for me if it were necessary ; but mamma, I 
do not think I fill his heart." The last words were 
spoken in a gasping breath. 

** If you do not fill his heart, who can ? " 

" That is a matter I have not considered at all, 
and certainly he would not take me into his confi- 
dence in a matter which is so purely his own." 

*' My dear child, do you love him ? " asked the 
anxious mother, as she kissed the shining tresses 
that covered the head that rested on her bosom. 

A tremor ran through the girl, but no word fell 
from her quivering lips. Softly, slowly came a 
repetition of the question : 

'* Belle, do you love him ? " Lady Winnefrede 
thought it best to have it all out now, as she had 
gone so far. 
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For a moment the girl was silent, while the very 
breath seemed to have left her body. But the si- 
lence was only for a moment. Lifting her head 
proudly, she answered in clear, ringing tones, that 
seemed to answer Lady Winnef rede and assure her 
that Belle's heart was unwounded : 

" How can 1 love him when I have not been asked 
to love ? Why should you think that I am throwing 
myself at a man who has not spoken to me one word 
of warmer meaning than that which a brother speaks 
to a sister ? Love would be a humiliation and a 
profanation if lavished upon a person who could not 
or would not return it." 

"Yet, my daughter, many a noble-hearted girl 
has given an unsought love, been disappointed, and 
at last, broken-hearted." 

She was thinking of a young girl friend of other 
days whom she dearly loved, who was enthralled 
by a gay young cavalry officer, who took possession 
of her heart, but cared not for it, though it was 
a priceless gem that a monarch might have coveted, 
and treated it as if it was only a worthless stone, to 
be looked at, handled, and then thrown away — a 
heart that would have enriched a king, but which 
was broken by neglect. Belle knew nothing of her 
thoughts, but answered back impulsively : 

" There, there, mamma dear, don't say another 
word. My heart is not broken so easily ; I am my 
mother's daughter and my father's child. If I did 
love Donald I think I would not tell you, much as I 
love you. Until he had spoken I should have no 
right. And when he had spoken there would be no 
concealment from you, my precious mamma." 
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'* There are some things, Belle, that we naturally 
hide, and this is one of them, my child." 

'* And why should we conceal this ? " 

"Simply because it is so dear to us. Grief we 
often hide because it seems to be ours alone, and love 
we conceal because it is so precious that the avowal 
of it becomes a profanation." 

*' Then, mamma, I never can have been in love." 

** Well, well, you are becoming excited, and I am 
talking beyond my strength. Go, now, and I will 
try to sleep." 

Belle pressed her lips to her mother's feverish 
forehead and going out softly, quivering in every 
nerve and fibre with the intensity of her emotion, 
fled to her chamber, and throwing herself on the 
bed, wept bitterly. Her pent-up feelings burst forth 
in sobs and moans. There is a time when tears 
are a heaven-sent luxury, and so Belle now found 
them. For a half-hour she thus remained, when 
she arose, brushed her hair, and looked into her 
mirror. Her eyes were red and swollen, and she 
hardly knew herself as her image was reflected from 
the glass. Standing before it, her pride of womanly 
character returned, and she said to herself : 

" Belle of Dorset, you have demeaned yourself, 
forfeited your self-respect, degraded your woman- 
hood, by loving a man who has not spoken one 
word of love to you, and who simply gives you 
admiration and respect which he could not feel for 
you if he knew how you have allowed an unsought 
love to ripen in your breast." 

She clenched her slender fist and shook it at her- 
self, stamped her dainty foot on the floor, and an- 
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grily exclaimed : " Stamp out this unasked-for love, 
tear it from thy heart ; wed a boor, a clown, a 
dunce, rather than love a man who has never shown 
the like of that to thee." 

Brave words were these to speak ; but the ex- 
cited maiden might as well have tried to stamp out 
her heart as to stamp out this love. It was inborn, 
and would not go at her bidding. It was her master ; 
she was its slave. 

Why did she love him ? Curious fool, be still ; 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 

After this paroxysm of feeling was over she sat 
down to read, but her thoughts were far away. As 
time went by she grew calmer, until the hour for tea 
arrived, when all traces of her late passion were 
gone, and she met Donald at the table as serenely 
and proudly as if no violent emotions had stirred 
her soul. While generally having wonderful com- 
mand of herself, even under the most trying circum- 
stances, Belle was weak and vacillating in the 
hands of her overmastering love. Love makes us 
strong and weak, strange paradox as that may 
seem. 

Days of riding, study, pleasure, and duty fol- 
lowed. Earl Robert was sure that his own plans 
were working out satisfactorily, and Lady Winne- 
frede looked on complacently, awaiting results. 
With the young people things went smoothly and 
regularly for some time, when an event occurred 
which well-nigh became a tragedy, and that brought 
a sudden, painful, perplexing revelation to Donald 
Duncan. 



CHAPTER III 

Woman's honor 
Is nice as ennine-Hvill not bear a soil 

—Dtyden 
Better to die ten thousand deaths 
Than wound my honor. 

'■'Addiion, 

IT was a clear, frosty morning in December, when 
Belle and Donald stood looking out at the win- 
dow of the oaken dining hall of the manor, 
each of them in the best of spirits. The earl was 
in London attending to business for the crown. He 
was often consulted by the attorney-general on 
questions of public interest and State policy. Lady 
Winnefrede, after breakfasting with the family, had 
retired to the library to write to her husband, and 
the young pepple were chattering about the political 
changes and revolutionary ideas which were agita- 
ting the whole country, and producing alarm in all 
circles. 

Belle was as astute a politician as her father or 
her young friend, and could converse as intelligently 
as either of them, and was well posted on all the 
rival movements of the times. 

** A truce to politics," said Donald, "let us talk 
about something else. Our freemen and taxpayers 
are restive under heavy burdens, and will be as 
long as the government is so badly administered." 

" Hush, Donald, that is treason. You have had 
too much to do with the revolutionary Puritans, who 
are always abusing the crown," 
40 
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*M am not a Puritan, but I like the Puritans," 
responded Donald, 

"More treason," said Belle laughingly. 

" It is not treason to like the Puritans, or even to 
be a Puritan, The Puritans are true Englishmen 
and loyal to the country, though they may not like 
the church or the crown. Our whole land throbs 
with the love of liberty, and unless the burdens are 
lifted, there will be trouble. 

" The English nation, like the sea it governs, 
Is bold and turbulent and easily mov'd ; 
And always beats against the shore that bounds it." 

" Enough," said Belle, " let us change the sub« 
ject, or else I shall be obliged to present you for 
high treason." 

" To be accused by such a fair accuser would be 
a pleasure," gallantly replied the young man. 

" If you say more I shall be compelled to add the 
crime of willful flattery. But what do you say to a 
trot to Cranbrook and back before dinner ? " 

" I say * amen ' to it, with all my heart." 

" Can you put all your heart into such a short 
ride as that ? " 

" Yes, 1 can put my whole heart into any single 
act of life, and then have the whole of it to put into 
anything else." 

" Then we will go. I will ride Abelard. He is 
my favorite steed. Then too, he is mine, and I like 
him on that account. What horse will you take ? " 

"Zeno." 

Zeno was a most unmanageable brute, and few of 
the grooms dared mount him. 
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*'Oh, no, you must not ride Zeno!" she de- 
clared vehemently, a pallor of fear spreading over 
her bright face. 

"And pray, why not?" he asked, gazing at her. 
in surprise. 

" Because he is not safe ; you know he is not. 
He nearly killed his rider not long ago. No, you 
must not ride him ; he is not safe." 

** Safe? What is the matter with him ? 1 have 
often ridden Zeno. He has never disappointed 
me." 

" But since the fright he had in the thunder- 
storm last summer he has been very wild and un- 
controllable. He has been very vicious. The 
grooms have a horror of him." 

" I can control him ; I am sure of that," was the 
careless, laughing reply. 

" He has thrown every person who has mounted 
him since that time." 

" He will not throw me, if 1 know myself." 

'* Don't be so sure ; you may know yourself and 
not know him. I am afraid to have you mount 
him. What if you should be killed ? It would kill 
me, Donald." He did not see the crimson that 
overspread her face at the avowal. 

" I don't fear the animal at all, Belle. I can 
manage him to a dot. The grooms are stupid 
creatures, and do not understand the animal. Yes, 
yes, ril ride him." 

" Well, Sir Rashness, you take the responsibility; 
I have warned you. 1 don't want you to ride that 
vicious brute, but 1 suppose you will. If you are 
determined 
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'* To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship, 

surely I cannot prevent it, and must let you take 
the risk. Tell Cutts to order the horses to the 
door." 

The horses were brought, and the grooms held 
them at the gate, while Belle quickly donned her 
riding habit. 

Abelard, the girl's own, was quiet and gentle, but 
any one could see that he was fleet as the wind. 
Zeno trembled and quivered in every limb, pawed 
the ground impetuously, while his eye was wild and 
fiery. The groom holding him, said to his fellow : 

" Cutts, there will be trouble before this horse 
gets back. I would not ride him for the half of 
Cranbrook." 

"No," said Cutts, "the young master will 
manage him. Give yourself no fear for the future 
lord of Saxenhurst." 

" I don't know," said the other, " but it looks to 
me as if Zeno was in for a tantrum." The groom 
shook his head significantly. 

Belle appeared and took her seat in the saddle, 
where she sat a queen of grace and beauty, admired 
by Donald, and almost worshiped as a being superior 
to things of time and sense and frailty by the 
faithful servant who held her bridle. Donald made 
two or three attempts to mount Zeno before he was 
able to accomplish it, but when he was fairly in the 
saddle the noble horse seemed to know that he 
had found his master, and gayly they galloped out 
through the gate, waving adieus to Lady Winne- 
frede, who came to the window to see them off. 
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The ride to Cranbrook was through a succession 
of hop orchards and gardens, and no incident oc- 
curred to mar the pleasure of the drive. Donald 
was full of humor and ready wit, and Belle was gay 
and happy. As they dashed by the houses on the 
way, many an eye followed them, and many a heart 
blessed them. They were well known to the peas* 
antry, and the kindness of the young girl to the 
poor of the whole district caused her to be regarded 
as an angel of mercy by the aged and the young, 
Donald also had the respect of the people, and was 
already regarded as the future master of Saxen- 
hurst and the husband of the heiress of Dorset. 

Cranbrook, as the traveler in the county of Kent 
will remember, is a half-dozen miles south of Staple- 
hurst, on the Southeastern Railway. At the time 
of which we write, it was a place of considerable 
activity. The broadcloth manufactories were ex- 
tensive, and a large trade was carried on in hops 
and malt. One of its chief attractions is St. 
Dunstan's church, a well-preserved edifice, erected 
in the thirteenth century. It is in the perpendicular 
style of Gothic, and has in it a baptistery which 
was used anciently when the rite of baptism, in the 
English church, was administered by immersion. 
The town is now of much less note than it was in 
the fourteenth century, when it was the most impor- 
tant place in the Weald district. Through the green 
lanes, Donald and Belle rode until they were in the 
principal street of Cranbrook, gazed at by a throng 
of idlers, loungers, and smokers, a class as numer- 
ous now, as it was two hundred years ago. At the 
** Merry George," the prominent hotel of the place, 
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they stopped to give rest to their horses, and to re- 
fresh themselves. An hour they lingered, talking 
with the villagers, making sundry purchases for 
themselves and Lady Winnefrede, and then mount- 
ing rode out of the village at a brisk trot. 

And now it was that Zeno began to show himself. 
He had suffered Donald to mount him without much 
trouble, but as soon as he was on the road he began 
to be ugly and unmanageable. He seemed fright- 
ened at everything he saw, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the young man kept his seat. 
As they neared the manor house, Donald said to 
his companion : 

" You were right about this animal. Belle. If we 
get home safely, I will let him alone in future." 

" Yes, he is a savage ; Cutts could have told you 
that." 

" He was good enough when he came out, but he 
is a terror now." 

" Why not dismount, and let him go home with- 
out a rider ; we can easily walk the rest of the 
way," said Belle. " Please do, Donald." 

"I don't like to confess that I cannot master 
him," replied the young man. 

" Better confess than be killed. He is growing 
worse and worse at every leap." 

This conversation was maintained with difficulty ; 
but soon Zeno appeared to mend his manners, and 
Donald began to feel at ease and grew careless. 
He let the rein loose upon the splendid neck of the 
animal ; but just as he came to the place where he 
was frightened in the thunderstorm, he plunged 
violently and suddenly, and snorting like a mad 
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creature, took one huge leap which hurled Donald 
to the earth. It came so suddenly, after he thought 
the peril was over, that he could not help himself. 
He fell upon some sharp stones by the way and 
was rendered unconscious. Zeno dashed on rider- 
less toward Saxenhurst. 

When Belle saw Donald lying there, white and 
limp, she thought him dead, and horror filled her 
soul. Springing from her horse, she knelt at his 
side, distracted and overwhelmed. For a moment 
she was beside herself with terror. 

"Oh, Donald, Donald, my darling, my king, my 
all, you must not die 1 " she cried as she saw him, 
as she supposed, dead at her feet. 

Bending over him, she called him by name, 
lavished on him every endearing title, told him that 
if he died, she too would die, and pressed her burn- 
ing lips to his forehead, and begged him to come 
back to her. It was a moment of insanity, which 
she was long to remember with shame. A move- 
ment of the prostrate body recalled her to herself. 

"What have I done ? What am 1 doing? " she 
exclaimed, and at once set herself to restore him. 
She made a pillow for his head and tried to make 
his position more comfortable. Then she looked 
around for help. She could discover none ; but just 
as she was about to mount her horse to go for as- 
sistance to the manor, Cutts came driving with 
headlong speed, and was soon followed by other 
servants. Zeno had dashed into the stable, foam- 
flecked, his saddle turned half-way around, and 
trembling like an aspen. Cutts knew what that 
meant. He understood that Donald was in trouble. 
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Alarming the servants, and bidding them follow 
him, but not to say anything to Lady Winnefrede, 
he sprang upon the fastest horse in the stable, and 
rode at a break-neck rate out toward Cranbrook. 
He soon reached the scene of the disaster, and 
found Donald as described. 

The wounded young man was borne to the manor, 
and laid upon his bed; a physician was hastily 
summoned, and the Lady of Dorset notified of the 
accident. By this time Belle had regained her com- 
posure. The doctor speedily arrived, and under 
his care the young man revived. No bones were 
broken, and he was in a comfortable condition. 
Belle was his nurse, and a very faithful one. But 
what were her reflections as she ministered to his 
wants ? She remembered that scene by the way, 
when she thought Donald dead and was trying to 
bring him back to life. Her face would crimson as 
she thought of the kiss she imprinted upon his fore- 
head when he lay motionless on the cruel stones. 
She had no idea that he was at all conscious, but 
she could not think of what she now regarded as 
unwomanly conduct without a feeling of burning 
shame and mortification. 

"What have I done ? " she would wail to herself. 
" How I have sacrificed my self-respect and shamed 
my womanhood." 

There was a slight relief in the thought that 
Donald was utterly unconscious at the time she lost 
her self-control. But was he ? She would have 
given anything to be sure of that. It was the ques- 
tion that she often asked herself. It was her pain- 
ful problem. How was she to solve it ? Woman's 
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wit availed her nothing in this case. She couid not 
tell. Had she been sure that Donald remembered 
nothing, Belle would have felt miserably humiliated 
at the recollection of her wild outbreak. To her 
pure mind there was something woefully unbecom- 
ing in the unveiling of her proud soul to one who 
had never sought an entrance to its inner temple. 
Her face would crimson at the thought, and her 
self-abhorrence was a punishment hard to bear. 

'* How I loathe my impotent self," she would say, 
as she clenched her hands until the nails almost cut 
into the flesh and the hot blood went surging to her 
temples. 

But her attendance on the sufferer was constant. 
No hand was so soft to his brow as hers ; no voice 
so musical as hers to his ear. But there was noth- 
ing beyond that ^o indicate her real feelings. Min- 
gled with the most delicate attentions there was a 
reserve, a pride, a womanly dignity that seemed to 
say, " I am simply your nurse ; the duty I perform 
for you I would as quickly perform for another." 
But she was troubled. At times she would detect 
on the face of Donald an inscrutable expression. 
His eyes burned as if reading the secrets of her in- 
most soul, and she was obliged to turn away to hide 
her maidenly confusion. 

'* What is it ? " she would ask herself reproach- 
fully. 

Belle of Dorset was not a philosopher. 

And we ask the question, '* What was it ? " 

Had Donald learned to love her, and in those 
hours of weakness turned to the beautiful girl, or 
had he read her heart and discovered her secret ? 
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Was this burning gaze the kindling fire of dawning 
love, or pity for an unrequited love, or possibly 
something different from either ? 

We shall know hereafter. 

In a few days Donald was able to sit up, and walk 
into the library, and take his place in the family. 
But he had awakened to a new life. He was not so 
far recovered as to take in all its realities. He could 
only sit and think. And thinking was painful. 
When he lay in apparent unconsciousness on the 
ground, while he could not speak, nor move, he was 
not so far lost to himself as to be utterly oblivious 
of what was passing. He felt Belle's burning kiss 
on his brow as he lay there, so close to death. He 
had heard her wild, incoherent avowals, and saw 
everything in a new, strange light. 

Donald was a man of honor. He loved Belle 
with a brotherly love that was supreme. He would 
have given his life to shield her from harm and 
wrong. He regarded her with a loyalty that a sub- 
ject might feel for a queen, but had never once 
dreamed of making her his wife. The discovery of 
her feelings toward him was a revelation that 
amazed and pained him. He began to accuse him- 
self of wrong, and upbraid himself for having 
awakened emotions and passions such as he wit- 
nessed. He now saw that in a hundred things he 
had been leading the way to this very end. In the 
new light which shone upon him, he was disposed 
to blame himself. He laid no blame on Belle, for 
in his estimation she could do no wrong. 

What ought he to do ? What could he do ? These 
were the questions that puzzled and perplexed him. 
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At first he thought he would have a plain, manly 
talk with Belle on the subject. He knew her well, 
and trusted to her good common sense. He was 
sure that she would not misunderstand him. But 
that idea was soon abandoned, for if Belle supposed 
that he was ignorant of her love she must not be 
undeceived. No word must be spoken to recall 
that hour of frenzy, when a soul was laid bare to 
the eye from which it would most like to be con- 
cealed. It would be a sore humiliation to her proud 
soul to know that its secret had been discovered. 
Then he thought of Lady Winnefrede; but that 
would not do. He must wait and let time decide 
what he should do in the case. He would leave the 
manor ; but where should he go, and what excuse 
could he give for going ? He would keep out of the 
way of Belle, but how ? This was a case in which 
a strong man had no strength, a wise man no 
wisdom. Here were two persons beneath the same 
roof who were in trouble, and dared not speak of it 
to each other, but were obliged to hide it. Both, 
however, recognized the fact that they must see 
less of each other, and be less to each other : Belle 
because she had in a moment of deadly fear avowed 
an unasked-for love, which ought to have been con- 
cealed ; and Donald, because while stunned and 
bleeding on the ground, he had heard avowals 
which the true and sensitive girl who made them 
would never have uttered if she had not thought 
him dead. Had Belle been less proud and Donald 
less honorable a way out of the tangle might have 
appeared. 

The return of the earl from London created a 
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timely diversion, and led to other topics. He was 
just from court, and well informed on public mat- 
ters, and for a few days little was talked about but 
matters of State. 

Queen Elizabeth died, and James I., the first 
representative of the house of Stuart, came to the 
throne. James avowed himself an Episcopalian, 
thus bitterly disappointing alike the Roman Catho- 
lics and the Puritans. The king was a bitter parti- 
san, and hated the Nonconformists. In the con- 
vention that published the translation of the Bible 
known as "King James' Version," the obstinate 
monarch said : " I will make them conform, or I will 
harry them out of the land." The " Guy Fawkes 
gunpowder plot"; the "departure of the Pil- 
grims"; the "assumption of absolute power" 
by the king; the "sale of patents of nobility"; 
with a high-handed and varied system of " royal 
robbery," were foremost figures in the reign of 
James I. Charles I. came to the throne in 1625, 
just before the events we are relating transpired. 
He had learned nothing from his father's experience. 
He came to power at a time when the great struggle 
for constitutional liberty was shaking the kingdom. 
He defied the people, he denied the right of petition, 
he made the odious and corrupt Buckingham the 
royal favorite, he used the infamous Star Chamber 
to carry out his illegal schemes, he attempted to 
force Episcopacy upon the Scots, he invaded the 
House of Commons to arrest Hampden and Pym for 
high treason, and to the end of his reign urged the 
" divine right of kings " as his authority for a re- 
lentless war upon the people. 
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The earliest of these events were transpiring when 
the earl was called to London by Charles, to whose 
fortunes he remained devoted until he died, a few 
years later. After his return from the interview 
with the king, Saxenhurst was made lively by po- 
litical controversies in which Donald and the earl 
took opposite sides 

But for the strange and equivocal position in 
which Belle and Donald were placed, the manor 
house would have been one of the most happy of 
homes. But between two hearts was a deep chasm 
which nothing could bridge. 



CHAPTER IV 

He who contends for freedom 
Can ne'er be justly deem'd bis soverei^'s foe ; 
No, 'tis tbe wretcb wbo tempts bim to subvert it. 
Tbe sootbing slave, tbe traitor in the bosom. 
Who best deserves that name. 

—Tbomsom, 

THE round table at Saxenhurst was cleared of 
dishes and the debris of the morning meal. 
Drawn back a little from the table, in most 
easy position and graceful posture, sat Earl Robert, 
Lady Winnefrede, Donald, Belle, and a guest of 
the family. Sir Edward Coke. Sir Edward had 
been returned to Parliament for Buckinghamshire 
in 1628, and in a recess of the House had come 
down to spend a holiday with his old friend, the 
Earl of Dorset. 

"1 don't understand. Sir Edward," said Belle, 
"why the king should have so much trouble." 

"Because the king has brought it on himself," 
was the reply of Coke, with an asperity born of 
resentment. 

"To me Charles seems to be a victim," said 
Belle apologetically. 

"Of his own lusts," replied Sir Edward, some- 
what savagely. 

"You must admit," said the earl, taking Belle's 
part, "that our king has been provoked by the 
people." 

" By the people ? By the people ? " cried Sir 
Edward wildly. 

53 
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"Yes, Sir Edward, by the people," answered 
the earl. 

" But how, my lord ? 1 don't see. 1 would like 
to know." 

"Why, the people have returned a House in- 
tensely hostile to him. It is an insult to his 
Majesty." 

" And why, my lord, did the people elect such a 
House ? Pray, tell me that." 

"Only to annoy and spite his Majesty," an- 
swered the earl severely. 

" Oh, nothing of that kind ; you are mistaken, 
sir," and down his hand came upon the oaken table. 

" Then perhaps you can tell me for what purpose 
it was done ? " 

" To protect the State. The king has attempted 
to replenish an empty treasury by forced loans and 
illegal taxation." 

" But, Sir Edward, who emptied the treasury ? " 

"Who emptied the treasury? Why, the king, 
certainly, as you know." 

" But the money has been expended in legitimate 
expenses." 

"Was the bootless expedition against Cadiz a 
legitimate expense ? " 

"Why not ? The exigencies of national life de- 
manded the expedition. If the king had hesitated, 
he would have been blamed by all." 

"Was Buckingham's attack on France a legiti- 
mate expense ? " 

" I don't see why it was not, Sir Edward." 

" Don't see why it was not I You astonish me, 
Robert ! " 
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" That they were fruitless does not make them 
illegitimate." 

** No, but they were schemes of Buckingham to 
retain place and power." 

" Surely the faults of Buckingham should not be 
laid to the king." 

" I tell you, my lord, that Buckingham is ruining 
the kingdom and jeopardizing the throne. The 
refusal of the king to sign the ** Petition of Rights," 
is the work of Buckingham. The attempt of the 
king to crush freedom of speech in the House of 
Commons is the rascally work of Buckingham. 
The perfidious favorite must go, or the throne tot- 
ters." 

The reader of English history, who can recall 
that famous scene in Parliament when, as Sir John 
Eliot, member for Newport, was dealing fearful 
blows at the royal favorite, the Speaker stopped 
the debate on the authority of a royal order that no 
minister of the crown should be assailed, will under- 
stand this conversation. Free speech was stricken 
down in Parliament. 

Then rose Sir Edward Coke to defend it, and his 
speech broke over all England as a wave of revolu- 
tion. Fresh from the parliamentary war, he was 
now in the dining hall of Saxenhurst, defending the 
people against the crown. 

Sir Edward had a right to be emphatic in his lan- 
guage. For drawing a bold parallel between the 
Duke of Buckingham and Sejanus, he had been 
sent to the Tower ; for free speech he was confined 
in the Gatehouse ; for other political acts the sen- 
tence of outlawry had been passed upon him. 
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This conversation, which covered a wide political 
range, was the means of leading Donald to embrace 
the ideas of the Puritans. He had long been drift- 
ing that way, and with such a teacher as Sir Edward 
Coke he made rapid advances in a short time. 

When Sir Edward left the manor, he gave the 
whole family of Saxenhurst a cordial invitation to 
visit him at Stoke Pogis, the unpoetical name of the 
house in which he spent his latter days. To Donald 
the invitation was very earnest. 

** Come down and spend the Christmas holidays 
with me, my boy," he said, as he was about to 
leave. 

'M should like to do so; perhaps 1 may," was 
the reply. 

*' I have a young Puritan there who would like to 
see you." 

" Who is he. Sir Edward ? " answered Donald. 

" One Roger Williams, and a nice lad he is, a 
proteg^ of mine." 

*' Roger Williams ? I have heard the name. I 
knew him well." 

" Perhaps he was at Oxford when you were 
there." 

"Ah, yes, temporarily; we called him *Will-of- 
the- Woods ' ; he was a noble fellow in Jesus' Col- 
lege, two classes ahead of mine. 1 would like to 
see him," said Donald enthusiastically. 

*' I know he would like to see you. Just now he 
has a young friend stopping with him, — as fine a 
chap as ever came from Cambridge, — and there at 
Stoke Pogis, Oxford and Cambridge are having it 
out between themselves without an umpire. Cam- 
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bridge is my Alma Mater (Coke fibbed, for he was 
not a graduate), but Cambridge and I are out just 
now, you know. That is why Will -of -the- Woods 
was temporarily at Oxford." 

** What is the name of the friend, Sir Edward ? 
Any friend of Will-of-the-Woods would be a friend 
of mine. Who is he ? " 

" One John Milton, and as handsome a fellow as 
life ever saw." 

" John Milton ? I think I never heard of him." 

" Perhaps not, but the world will hear of him if 
he lives a few years longer." 

" Has he chosen law as his profession ? " 

" No, he will not be a lawyer, but will devote 
himself to literature." 

" Well, Sir Edward, I think you will see me when 
the holidays come. The attractions you present at 
Stoke Pogis are too great to be disregarded by me." 
Donald had resolved to accept the invitation. 

" We can offer you attractions of some kinds, but 
not of others." 

" The attractions you do offer are quite sufficient ; 
but what are those of which favored Stoke Pogis is 
destitute ? I cannot conceive of them." 

" We cannot offer you the brilliant society you 
have here," said Sir Edward, bowing his head to 
Belle. Sir Edward was a very gallant man, as the 
ladies of the time well knew. 

The young lady blushingly acknowledged the 
compliment. 

" She is not excluded from the invitation," added 
Coke. " Let her come with you, by all means. 
Stoke Pogis would give her royal welcome." 
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It was now Donald's turn to be confused. He 
was accepting the invitation in order to be absent 
awhile from Belle. What, if now, while things 
were in this muddle, and the lady so embarrassed, 
the hospitalities of Stoke Pogis should be forced on 
her, and she should be compelled to accept. 

But there was no need for fear. The same deli- 
cacy of feeling and nice sense of honor which 
induced Donald to go, would make Belle stay at 
home. She loved him almost to idolatry, but she 
was glad to have him leave the manor. It would 
afford her an opportunity to conquer herself. That 
thing it was hard to do when the object of her love 
was so close at hand. 

Sir Edward departed ; the holidays came, and 
Donald went to make his visit. The parting with 
Belle was cool but suspicious. On both sides there 
was a forced reserve, a cruel restraint, unlike any- 
thing that had ever before taken place between 
them. 

Farewell words had already been spoken to Earl 
Robert and Lady Winnefrede, and Donald stood 
ready to mount his horse to ride away. The groom 
held the horse by the bridle. 

''Farewell, Belle," said Donald gayly, crowding 
back the words he would have liked to utter. 

'* Good-bye, brother," responded Belle in tremu- 
lous tones. She too was practising the art of sup- 
pression. 

"Give me a farewell kiss," she said half-gayly 
and half-mournfully. 

He pressed her to his heart, gave her a brother's 
kiss upon her cheek, and was gone. 
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As he rode away, he said to himself : " How un- 
fortunate that my dear sister should fall into this 
love which I find I cannot return. All these years 
we have lived so pleasantly, without discord, and 
now I must go ; this is her home ; it can nevermore 
be mine. If 1 could return her love, I would, but I 
cannot. She is far superior to me in every respect, 
a noble girl, and worthy to be the honored bride of 
the noblest man in the realm. I could give her my 
hand, but what would an empty, loveless hand be? 
1 could give her that without my heart, and devote 
my life to her happiness. I could even be happy in 
making her happy. But I could not wed without a 
distinct avowal of the real condition of my feelings, 
and that would be an insult to her. She would re- 
ject a hand without a heart with scorn. No, no, 
that would never do." 

As he rode along the highway, new thoughts 
came up to displace the old ones, and before he had 
gone many miles he was revolving in his mind the 
condition of the country, looking forward to his own 
future, forming plans of usefulness, and for a time 
Belle and love and home were forgotten. Ah, did 
the gifted Byron know, when he gave utterance to 
the sentiment : 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart ; 
'Tis woman's whole existence. 

And Belle — where was she? 

When she turned away from Donald, she went 
to her room, and flung herself down in wild despair. 
The sun had gone out of her life. *' I will strangle 
this miserable love ; I will learn to hate Donald 
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Duncan ; I will never see his face again," was her 
mournful cry. 
Little did she know. Southey says : 

They sin who tell us love can die ; 

With love all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity ; 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 

Earthly these passions of the earth. 

They perish where they have their birth,— 

But love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame forever bumeth, 

From heaven It came, to heaven retumeth. 



CHAPTER V 

True happiness 
Consists not In the multitude of friends. 
But In the worth and choice ; nor would I have 
Virtue a popular regard pursue : 
Let them be good that love me, though but few. 

—JoHsom. 

IT was the morning of December 24th, 1628, and 
in the elegant little study of Sir Edward Coke 
were three young men, each in his time to 
secure a worldwide notoriety. The eldest, Roger 
Williams, — known to us as ** Will-of-the-Woods," — 
was a fine-looking fellow, with fair, open counte- 
nance, and a mild but impressive expression. His 
complexion was light, his face round and full, and 
his features indicated mildness mingled with un- 
usual firmness. His countenance might not be 
called a beautiful one, but it bore the stamp of 
nobility and dignity to an extraordinary degree. 
He was one to inspire confidence. There was a 
charming frankness looking out from the large blue 
eyes, and the whole man stood before you repre- 
senting a strong character, a resolute will, and a 
sturdy manhood. 

With Donald Duncan the reader is acquainted. 
His Scotch origin was marked in his face, and now 
at the age of twenty-five years, he, no less than 
Roger, was a grand specimen of young manhood. 
He was not so courtly a gentleman as Roger, was 
less cautious in speaking out his views, and per- 
haps less cultured. But courage, depth of feeling, 
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and purpose were stamped on his face. If the old 
cynic philosopher, who went through the streets of 
Athens at midday with a lighted lamp in his hand 
to find a man, had met Donald Duncan, his search 
would have ended. 

John Milton, in the 20th year of his age, was 
still a student in Cambridge. We seldom look for 
beauty in man — indeed we do not care to find it 
in him. Beauty is woman's gift. In the common 
mind beauty is associated with weakness and effem- 
inacy. But in John Milton we have personal beauty 
of the highest style. He was of medium stature, 
light brown hair, dark gray eyes, a wonderfully 
fair complexion, and an oval, classical face. In 
college he was called **the lady," but his fellow- 
students knew that he had great courage, and they 
who imposed on him found him no mean antagonist 
when they tried his mettle. 

A romantic story was told of him in illustration 
of his beauty. An Italian lady, riding through 
Cambridge, came upon Milton asleep under a tree. 
She was so impressed with his extraordinary beauty 
of face and features that she lingered long, gazing 
upon him, and then, as she saw signs of his awaking, 
wrote a tender sentiment on a slip of paper, and 
put it into his hand. When he awoke and read it 
he became so enamored of "his fair unknown" 
that he went to Italy in search of her, and to the 
end of his days thought of her as his ** Lost Para- 
dise." The romantic tale however does not stand 
the test of truth. 

Williams had risen, and was leaning his hand on 
the mantel. 
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"No," he said, in answer to a question put by 
Donald, ** I shall not devote myself to the law. 
Sir Edward, to whom I am indebted for my educa- 
tion, desires it, and I shall disappoint him sadly, but 
my mind turns to the church." 

*'I thought as much," said Donald. "Your in- 
clinations are evidently away from the line in 
which your patron would have you go." 

" There is just where Roger and I differ," added 
Milton. 

" But you were intended for the church ? " 
queried Donald. 

" Yes, that is true. My father designed me for 
the church ; I was sent to Cambridge to prepare for 
it, but 1 shall never take holy orders. My mind 
does not run in the line with that of Roger." 

"Why not, John ? You seem admirably adapted 
to the church. Why not choose it as your profes- 
sion ? " 

" Because the church is corrupt and 1 hate it." 

" Perhaps you could make it better. Why not 
try the role of the reformer ? " 

" I should have no hope of that. The establish- 
ment bows like a slave at the foot of the throne ; 
and must, because it obtains its support from the 
government." 

" But its clergy need not be corrupt." 

" Yes, the clergy of our times must be low and 
debauched in order to keep their livings. 1 am dis- 
gusted with the church," said Milton, with indigna- 
tion. 

" What then will you do ? " asked Donald. 

" I will give myself to literature ; for I prefer a 
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blameless silence before the sacred office of speak- 
ing, bought and begun with servitude and forswear- 
ing." 

'* But the Nonconformist clergy — do you think 
the same of them ? " 

** No, I respect them. Nonconformity has not the 
vices of the establishment. I regard the Puritan 
clergy with favor." 

*' So do I, and I think I see how you incline." 

*' But I have not thought of going to them." 

'* I have," responded Roger. *' I have often met 
John Lothrop, the Independent minister, and we 
have exchanged views." 

** Do you accord in views with the Indepen- 
dents ? " 

** Nearly so, if I understand them." 

" Roger, you are getting out of church lines very 
fast," said Milton. '* I fear for your standing in the 
Church of England." 

** What will you say when I tell you that I have 
attended some of the meetings of the Baptizers ? " 
^ ** The Baptizers ? Who, and what are they ? I 
know nothing about them." 

'* They are people who claim apostolic antiquity, 
but meet in groves and barns to worship. They 
are neither Catholics, Episcopalians, nor Puritans." 

*' Are they like the Anabaptists of Germany ? " 
and a sneer went over Milton's handsome face. 

" No, Munzer and his associates were fanatics." 

** I have read of one Menno Simons ; was he one 
of the mad men of Miinster ? " 

*' No, he differed widely from them ; agreeing 
more nearly with these Baptizers in England." 
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" Do these Baptlzers, as you call them, contem- 
plate any political movement ? " 

"Oh, no, they are a purely spiritual body,. and 
disavow all union with the State. That is what 
makes me interested in them." 

''Roger, do you think the Church could live 
without the help of the State ? I have supposed 
such a thing impossible," remarked Milton. 

** Surely, I believe the Church could live without 
State aid. If it cannot, it ought not to live." 

** Ah, Roger, you will come out a rank heretic," 
said Donald. 

''Worse than that," laughingly added Milton. 

"What can be worse than that, John?" in- 
quired Donald. 

*' To be — a — a — ^what is it ? — a Baptizer." 

Little did Williams at that time believe that the 
jocular prediction of John Milton would prove true. 

"Well," said Roger, "what I seek after is the 
truth. I think the world is on the edge of great 
discoveries, and that Church and State are to be 
revolutionized." 

" But you don't expect the revolution to be 
wrought by the weak sects that are springing up 
all about us ? " 

"Why not ? You know that 1628 years ago to- 
day a Christ came out of Bethlehem whom all the 
world rejected. But he revolutionized the world. 
Who can tell what vagrant sect may hold the seed- 
truth that is to emancipate mankind ? " 

"Puritanism, perhaps you think," responded 
Milton. 

" It may be so. The Puritan element in the 

E 
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Church of England is growing stronger every day. 
The usurpations of Bishop Laud— /)jrws Laud, or 
' Little Laud/ as they still call him at Oxford — ^are 
making nonconformity very popular." 

**Do you suppose," asked Donald, **that the 
Puritan party in the Church of England will ever 
obtain the ascendency ? " 

** No one can tell that ; but in time the liberal 
element, whether it be Puritan or otherwise, must 
prevail. Truth is true, and Right is right." 

** Yes, Roger, and Right is might." 

** But what if Right is shut up in London Tower?" 
asked Donald. 

" Oh, Right will come out again." 

" As Lady Jane Grey did ? or as Sir Walter 
Raleigh did ? " slyly put in Donald. 

'* Yes, yes, all that is right in a prison comes out ; 
all that is good in the martyr survives the burn- 
ing." 

** That sentiment I cannot dispute ; it is im- 
mortal. Both of you," continued Donald, ''are 
aiming higher than I am." 

** How is that ? " asked Roger. 

''Why your aim is for the pulpit, and John is 
aiming for the fragrant fields of literature, while 1 
shall keep to the law, and perhaps may engage in 
politics." 

"You will make a shining record, Donald." 

" I hope so ; the Earl of Dorset has his eye upon 
a seat in Parliament for me, and can get it if I 
want it." 

" A seat in Parliament will not be an easy one 
during the present reign. A member of Parliament 
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will sleep for a time with a sword over him, or a 
halter around his neck." 

" True, the times look stormy, and the impend- 
ing changes are portentous, but I shall go in for 
success." 

'* Turbulent times will give you a better chance 
of making your mark on society." 

*' Certainly, that is so, and England needs re- 
form ; the Church needs purification, the State 
needs constitutional liberty," said Donald. 

" Liberty has become nothing but a name in 
England," added Williams. 

"But mark my words," said John, "the time 
will come in England when the House of Commons 
will be the throne, and the people will be the king." 

"Amen," emphatically said Donald. 

" So mote it be," quoth Roger Williams. 

"Treason, treason," cried Sir Edward, bursting 
into the room. 

"Who comes here crying 'treason'?" asked 
Roger. 

" I do," replied Sir Edward ; " to arrest you in the 
name of the king." 

" A fine loyalist indeed, who has poured forth 
more treasonable sentiments than any other man 
in the kingdom," laughingly replied Williams. 

" That is too bad, Roger," said Coke, as his eyes 
twinkled with pleasure. 

" But deserved. Sir Edward," cried the three 
young men at once. 

" Yes, but 1 meant that the discussion of politics 
in the holidays was treason to my family govern- 
ment" 
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**Then we will stop, Sir Edward/' replied in 
chorus three voices. 

** Are you all ready for Christmas ? " asked the 
great lawyer. 

"You must tell us how you get ready at Stoke 
Pogis," said Donald. 

" We give up this day to good cheer." 

'* Sir Edward, you must tell us the order of good 
cheer." 

** You will see that before the day is out ; but I 
presume that you all go through the same routine 
of mingled worship and nonsense. Christmas can- 
not be much different at Stoke Pogis from what it 
is at Saxenhurst or at Horton. But you will see." 

And they did see. All day long the servants 
were very active. The great dining hall was deco- 
rated with evergreens of various kinds, the mistle- 
toe being most conspicuous. The whole mansion 
was in a few hours converted into a maze of trees, 
vines, and flowers. About dusk the great bell 
rang, and the family, their guests, and the servants 
assembled in the long drawing room where were 
held brief religious exercises, conducted by Roger. 
At a given signal a half-hundred strong voices broke 
forth, singing a carol written about the year A. D., 

1500. 

When Christ was bom of Mary free. 
In Bethlehem, in that fair city, 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 

In Excelsis Gloria. 

Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 
To them appearing with great light. 
Who said : ** God's Son Is bom this night. 
In Excelsis Gloria." 
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This king is come to save mankind, 
As in Scripture truths we find. 
Therefore this song we have in mind, . 

In Excelsis Gloria. 

Then, Lord, for thy great grace. 
Grant us the bliss to see thy face. 
Where we sing to thy solace, 

in Excelsis Gloria. 



A short address, a simple invocation, and the ser- 
vice was at an end. A sumptuous supper followed, 
at which good cheer abounded. Then when night 
had fallen and the guests were grouped in the ban- 
quet room unsuspicious of what was to come, a 
grotesquely dressed person was ushered in. His 
costume was a cross between that of a modern 
drum-major and a circus clown. He was surrounded 
by others who were paying him obsequious honors. 
A sort of baby-cap crown was on his head, a staff 
in his hand, and, as he entered, the butler in sten- 
torian tones, cried: "Make way, make way for 
the Lord of Misrule. ** 

Then the whole company became profuse in their 
demonstrations of regard for this new monarch who 
was to reign over the household from All-Hallow 
Eve till Candlemas Day. Behind the king came 
servants bringing lighted candles, which they de- 
posited in conspicuous places with laughter and 
shouts. Others followed, bearing in their midst the 
Yule log, which was thrown into the wide open fire- 
place. As they brought it in they were boisterous 
with merriment, loudly singing one of the carols of 
the age : 
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Come bring with a noise. 

My merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 

While my good dame, she 

Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring. 

With the last year's brand 

Light the new block. 
And for good success in his spending. 

On your psalteries play. 

That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-tending. 

Drink now the strong beer. 

Cut the white loaf here. 
The while the meat is a-shredding 

For the rare mince-pie ; 

And the plums stand by. 
To fill the paste that's a-kneading. 

It was a jolly carousal that followed. The mis- 
tletoe was hung, and the servants kissed beneath 
it with great glee ; and, if it must be told, at a 
later hour, when the lights were out and the ser- 
vants were gone, the gentle ladies stole quietly 
down to do the same thing, believing that the 
virtue of the mistletoe would give them success in 
choosing husbands and in making happy a life. 

At the midnight hour they resorted to the stables. 
There is an ancient tradition that when the great 
bell strikes that ushers in Christmas Day, all the 
beasts in the stall reverently bow their heads. So 
they went to see, and waited for the bell to strike. 

"They don't bow," said Donald skeptically. 

''Don't hear the bell," replied Milton. 

'* These animals are Puritans," said Roger, " and 
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don't believe in keeping Christmas. Let us find 
some Episcopal cows." 

This remark created a good deal of merriment, 
and in the midst of it the great bell began to strike. 

"O-n-e." Hush! Hush! Hush! Not a sound 
broke on the air. 

**T-w-o." All was still as death, as the echo 
died away. 

" T-h-r-e-e." Not a voice or sound is heard. 

'* F-o-u-r." A whisper — " Do they bow? " 

''F-i-v-e." A voice — "We are a set of simple- 
tons." 

"S-i-x." "Not quite. Wait I Hush!" 

"S-e-v-e-n." A little laugh — "Are not our 
ears growing longer ? " 

"E-i-g-h-t." "How slow the tongue of that 
bell is." 

" N-i-n-e." " Your tongue is not slow." 

" T-e-n." A suppressed laugh; a titter all around. 

"E-I-e-v-e-n." "Look! The cattle are all 
asleep." 

" T-w-e-I-v-e." The silence of the tomb. 

As the last blow fell, there was a shout, a hubbub, 
and the poor creatures, disturbed by this unusual 
night visit and the sudden shout, lifted their heads, 
and slowly lowered them again. 

" They are bowing," exclaimed one of the ladies 
of the party. 

"Yes, yes," shouted a chorus of voices. 

"I move," said Donald, "the thanks of this 
august parliament to all these animals for having 
sagaciously nodded their heads at the right time to- 
night." 
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"Voted and carried," spoke out Sir Edward, en- 
tering merrily into the spirit of the occasion. 

Returning to the mansion, they all retired. Milton, 
however, sat in his room, and wrote a Christmas 
poem that has now been famous for more than two 
hundred years. 

As Donald was about to retire, he looked from 
the window and saw that the snow was falling fast, 
and the ground was already white with its snowy 
shroud. He had just begun to doze, when, beneath 
his window sounded the strains of wild, weird music, 
reminding him of what he had read of the music of 
the ancient Druids. On looking out, he saw a com- 
pany of men almost buried in the snow, which was 
falling fast, pouring forth their strange music. 
When the instruments had done their duty, the 
vocalists began, and a chorus of manly voices sang 
an old Anglo-Norman carol : 

Lordings, listen to our lay— 
We have come from far away 

To seek Christmas ; 
In this mansion we are told 
He his yearly feast doth hold ; 

'Tis to-day. 
May joy come from God above. 
To all those who Christmas love. 

Lordings, 1 now tell you true, 
Christmas bringeth unto you 

Only mirth ; 
His house he fills with many a dish 
Of bread and meat and also fish. 

To grace the day. 
May joy come from God above 
To all those who Christmas love. 
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Lordings, through our army's band 
They say— who spend with open hand 

Free and fast. 
And oft regales his many friends- 
God gives him double what he spends 

To grace the day. 
May joy come from God above. 
To ail those who Christmas love. 

Lordings, wicked men eschew. 
In them never shall you view 

Aught that's good ; 
Cowards are the rabble rout. 
Kick and beat the grumblers out. 

To grace the day. 
May joy come from God above. 
To all those who Christmas love. 

Two or three hours of the new day were gone 
before the guests at Stoke Pogis could find sleep, 
and even then they were not allowed to slumber 
long. Long before daylight the rest of all was dis- 
turbed by wild blasts, rude shouts, and unearthly 
sounds of drums, horns, and all sorts of hideous 
noises. This lasted until the break of day, when 
the company met at the breakfast table, where a 
slight meal was served ; after which, as they sat in 
conversation, Donald said : 

" John sat up late last night." 

'* So did we all," replied Sir Edward. 

*' But John kept up two or three hours later." 

** What was he doing? " 

** He can tell you if he will." 

''Well, John," said Sir Edward, "tell us what 
kept you up." 

*' I was writing a little ; that was all." 
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" Writing what ? Tell us, young man." 

*'Only a Christmas song, a little merry piece of 
jingle that went through my brain last night." 

** Let us hear it." So said several voices. 

'*No, it is not worth reading," replied the poet. 
Poets are proverbially modest. 

**We will be the judges of that. I constitute 
myself supreme judge to decide as to its merits," 
said Sir Edward. 

" Do read it, John," chimed in Roger. 

The request was general, and at length Milton 
went to his bedroom and brought forth an article 
which he had written the night before. It will be 
recognized as a poem which has become famous. 
It was in twenty-seven stanzas of eight lines each. 
For two hundred years it has given Milton almost 
as much fame as ** Paradise Lost." John read it 
aloud amid marked demonstrations of commenda- 
tion. The first stanza is this : 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature in awe to him. 

Had doffed her gaudy trim. 
With her great Master so to sympathize ; 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

Little did John Milton, or any one at that table, 
dream that the poem of the morning would sur- 
vive as it has and be one of the brightest jewels 
in the poet's crown hundreds of years afterward. 

Soon came the hour for public worship, when all 
went to church. 
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The old churchmen of that day, whatever their 
custom on other days, seldom failed to attend holy 
service on Christmas. Even Sir Edward, who was 
far from being a religious man, was devout on the 
day of the advent. Sir Edward was religious in 
spots. They repaired to the little village church, in 
the beautiful yard of which, a hundred years later, 
Thomas Gray wrote his famous lines beginning, 
'* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day." Be- 
neath a square memorial stone the author in that 
churchyard lies buried, on the very spot where he 
wrote the " Elegy." 

The guests of Stoke Pogis, the family and their 
attendants, filed into the little rural church, and 
took the seats assigned them. The snow had 
ceased to fall, the sun was shining clear and bright, 
and streamed in through the windows of the little 
edifice, making everything bright and cheerful. The 
preacher of the day was the famous Puritan divine, 
Thomas Giitaker, who had not yet broken with the 
Church of England. His fame filled the place, and 
drew a memorable audience. The members of Sir 
Edward's family were all present. The great lawyer 
had not been fortunate in his household. There was 
a deep and dismal shadow resting upon it. Early in 
life he had married the daughter of John Parton, of 
Suffolkshire, and ten children were born to them. 
He respected his wife, and loved her as much as 
such a man could love ; but his irascible temper and 
overbearing disposition made his home anything but 
a happy one. His wife died in 1598, leaving him a 
fortune ; but in four months he married Lady Eliza- 
beth Hatton, daughter of the second Lord Burleigh. 
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She was a gay, handsome widow of twenty years 
of age. He was a stern, exacting man, nearly fifty 
years old. The marriage, which had been forced 
upon the lady by ambitious relatives, was conducted 
in private, the bride refused to take the name of 
Coke, and though one child was born to them, the 
union was an unhappy one from the first. It was 
the old story — he would ; she would not. 

The secret of the second marriage is brought out 
in a little talk which we overhear between Donald 
and John Milton, who had been acquainted with the 
family of Coke for many years. It occurred as the 
parties were on their way from church. 

" How unfortunate the relations between Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Coke seem to be," remarked Don- 
ald to Milton. 

" Very sad, indeed ; no one knows how sad." 

" Have you ever seen Lady Coke ? " 

'*Oh, yes, very many times," answered Milton 
quickly; "and in spite of the imperfections of her 
temper, I admire her." 

'* What put it into the heads of such an ill-mated 
couple to marry ? " 

" There is a bit of secret history about that thing 
that goes far to explain it." 

" Is it an open secret that any one can know ? " 
asked Donald. 

*Mt is a secret that all the world knows and talks 
about." 

"I am a part of the world that would like to 
know it." 

" I will tell you. At the time that the first Lady 
Coke died, Lady Hatton was receiving the attentions 
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of Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. She was 
very fond of him and intended to marry him. He 
was a dozen years younger than Sir Edward, but 
not so fine-looking." 

" If she wanted the viscount, why didn't she 
have him ? " 

*' I will tell you, as I said. For many years Lord 
Francis and Sir Edward had been bitter personal 
and political foes. Sir Edward is a hard man ; Lord 
Bacon was a mean man. When the former became 
free by the death of his first wife, he saw Lord 
Bacon and Lady Elizabeth basking in each other's 
smiles, and coveted the philosopher's ewe lamb." 

" I supposed that Lady Elizabeth was anything 
but a ewe lamb." 

" Never mind the figure of speech, my critic." 

" I will not interrupt you again, but will keep my 
interjections to myself. What next ? " 

'* Why, Sir Edward determined to have the lady 
himself, and to marry her, nolens volens.** 

" And carried off the prize with success ? " 

"Yes, and with her found immense sorrows." 

"If Lady Elizabeth wanted the viscount, why did 
she go to Sir Edward ? " 

" That was brought about by her family. Har 
father. Lord Burleigh, was a very ambitious man, 
and used his daughter to advance his political inter- 
ests. Just then the star of Sir Edward was in the 
ascendent; Bacon was in the shade. So, Lady 
Elizabeth was forced to " 

" Forced ? " 

'* Yes ; pressed may be a softer word, pressed to 
marry Sir Edward." 
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*' A bad way of doing." 

" Of course it was. There never was any love 
between them. As soon as Lady Elizabeth found 
herself united to a man she did not love, while one 
she did love was in sight, she rebelled and felt that 
she had been made a sacrifice to the ambition of 
the Cecils." 

"A trade in hearts." 

'' Yes, and that is not the only one in this circle." 

**Do you refer to Sir John Villiers' wife. Sir 
Edward's youngest daughter ? " 

" Yes ; what a skeleton haunts her ! " 

" But she appears one of the happiest of the 
household. 1 should not suppose she had a sorrow." 

" Appears, yes, appears ! The moon may appear 
to be made of fire." 

'* But is she not happy ? She seems to be so." 

*' How can she be ? She covers a broken heart 
with flowers." 

** What were the facts ? " Donald was becoming 
highly interested in this noted family. 

'* To help his fortunes, Sir Edward offered his 
beautiful daughter, only fourteen years of age, to 
Villiers, Buckingham's eldest brother, who wanted 
her for her wealth, as she was heiress to the fortune 
of her mother. Lady Hatton. Her mother was not 
consulted in the matter, and when she became 
aware of it, she was righteously indignant. She 
took her daughter out in the night, carried her off, 
and concealed her. Sir Edward found her, broke 
open the house where she was, and took her back. 
Lady Hatton appealed to the law, but Coke was in 
power, and the king sustained him." 
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'* But she married Villiers after all, it seems." 

" Yes, she did so, to her great sorrow and loss." 

** Was there any kind of reconciliation between 
Sir Edward and his wife ? " 

** A kind of reconciliation was patched up, and the 
sacrifice was consummated." 

Little did Milton dream at that time how great 
his own matrimonial infelicity was to be, or what 
domestic wretchedness was before him. 

They had now reached the mansion, and in little, 
groups the whole party at length arrived in good 
spirits, ready for what should come next. 

The great Christmas dinner came ; it was the 
event of the day. All were seated at the table, 
when in the midst of an expectant hush, trumpets 
sounded, and a retinue of servants entered, escort- 
ing the burly butler. On his head was an enormous 
platter, and on the platter the traditional boar's 
head. As the servants filed in, they sang an old 
carol, first used before James I., at St. John the 
Baptist's College, in 1607 : 

The boar Is dead, 
Lo, here is his head ; 

What man could have done more 
Than his head off to strike, 
Meleager-like, 

And bring it as I do before? 

He living spoiled 
Where good men toiled. 

Which made kind Ceres sorry ; 
But now, dead and drawn, 
Is very good brawn, 

And we have brought it for ye. 
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Then set down the swineyard, 
The foe to the vineyard. 

Let Bacchus crown his fall ; 
Let this boar's head and mustard 
Stand for pig, goose, and custard, 

And so you are welcome all. 

It was a merry meal, enlivened with brilliant con- 
versation and songs and jests by the Lord of Mis- 
rule. The afternoon was spent in games and sports, 
and night came before any were aware of it. Just 
at dusk, while there was a little lull in the sport, 
the door was thrown open, and the butler, in sten- 
torian tones, cried aloud, " Wassail, Wassail, Was- 
sail." Then appeared a company of maidens bear- 
ing the Wassail bowl. The beverage in the bowl 
was made of ale, sugar, nutmeg, toast, and roasted 
apples — a very pleasant kind of drink. The girls 
sang a Wassail carol, after which each one was ex- 
pected to drink, and in return to make some little 
gift to the singers. When midnight came they were 
all asleep, for the day, though pleasant, was tire- 
some. 

A whole week was given up to festivities, and at 
the end, Donald bade farewell to his friends, thanked 
Sir Edward for his kindness, and started for Saxen- 
hurst. The parting with Roger and John was a 
source of regret. But the trio were destined to 
meet again. As Donald neared Saxenhurst, the 
shadow came back. " How am I to meet Belle ? " 
he asked himself a hundred times as he rode along. 

The manor house came in sight. Donald had 
known no other home. As he came up and dis- 
mounted, giving the bridle to Cutts, Belle advanced 
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to meet him. She was warm in her welcome, but 
dignified and calm. She had conquered herself. 
Her love was not dead, but subjected and controlled. 
Of the two, Donald was most affected. He did not 
seem to know how to act or what to do, and it was 
some time before the embarrassment wore away. 

The earl and Lady Winnefrede welcomed him 
with every token of parental love and attention, 
asking him many questions about Stoke Pogis and 
Sir Edward. They also inquired about the young 
men he had met, and concerning the respective 
members of the Coke family. The evening was 
spent in singing with Belle and in very pleasant con- 
versation. When the time came for the family to 
retire, both Donald and Belle felt thankful that the 
first meeting was over, and that nothing had taken 
place to bring up the past or cloud the present. 
Each believed the future could take care of itself. 
And it did ; but in a way that neither of them antici- 
pated. 



CHAPTER VI 

His present mind 
Was under fascination ; he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 

— IVordstDortb. 

THE weeks came in and the weeks went out, 
bringing Easter. It was a delightful morning 
in early April when the distant chimes sounded 
out the jubilee of the resurrection. It seemed as if 
nature had put on her best robes and her sweetest 
smiles to join with man in the celebration of this 
festive day of the Christian Church. 

"I will ride into Cranbrook and hear the music 
at St. Dunstan's to-day/' said Donald, as the Sax- 
enhurst family were at the breakfast table. 

**That will be a nice thing to do," remarked 
Lady Winnefrede. 

" The music at St. Dunstan's is always excellent 
at Easter." 

'* Belle would like to go with you," ventured the 
blundering earl, not realizing how matters were 
between the young people. 

'*I should be delighted to have her go," said 
Donald very truthfully, and yet somewhat untruth- 
fully. His gallantry would not let him remain 
silent. 

"Belle declines the honor," replied the lady 
with spirit, yet she would have given much to be 
able to accept. 

'* Oh," ejaculated the earl. 
82 
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" For what reason ? " asked Donald. And yet 
the moment he asked, he wished he had not. 

"Many reasons, the chief of which is I wish to 
stay at home." 

Belie knew that was not the chief reason, but 
it was all she intended to give. 

"Then I must go alone," sighed Donald, glad 
yet sorry. 

**I see no other way," was the prompt reply, 
which had so much spirit in it that the young man 
felt it. 

In a little while Donald was on his way to Cran- 
brook. On his arrival he gave his horse to the 
groom at the "Merry George," and passed on to 
St. Dunstan's Church. The sacred edifice was filled 
with people not only eager to see the floral display 
and listen to the music, but also to hear the cele- 
brated Dr. William Alabaster, Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, in London, who was to preach that day. 

As Donald entered, the organ broke forth in tri- 
umphant strains, and a well-trained choir began 
to sing an ancient Easter hymn. It was the grand 
old hymn of Fortunatus, dating back to the fifth 
century ; a hymn that was sung by Jerome of 
Prague, when he was burning at the stake in 1416. 

Welcome, happy morning ! Age to age shall say ; 
Hell to-day is vanquished, heaven is won to-day. 
Lo ! the dead is living, God forevermore. 
Him, their true Creator, all his works adore. 

As the singing filled the house with melody, 
one voice louder, sweeter, purer than the rest, drew 
the attention of every listener. It was a rich so- 
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prano that seemed to lift the whole throng toward 
heaven. 

*' What a voice ! " Donald said to himself. ** What 
a soul that singer must have ! " he mentally added. 

He turned to see, but could not ; she was hidden 
from his sight. At each succeeding musical per- 
formance the young man became more and more 
entranced. When the sermon came, Dr. Alabaster 
won the close attention of all but Donald, whose 
thoughts were wandering about the wonderful singer 
whose sweet tones had stolen his heart. He was 
conscious of a strange emotion, and when the church 
service closed, and the people poured out, all talk- 
ing of the wonderful sermon, some praising, some 
objecting to the condemnation of the Puritans in 
which the preacher had indulged, but all admiring 
the eloquence to which they had listened, Donald 
was striving to see the charming singer whose 
strains had so affected him. But he was disap- 
pointed; she was nowhere to be seen. Seeing him 
lingering as if waiting for some one, one of the wor- 
shipers said to him in a friendly way : 

*' Great man is Dr. Alabaster." 

" Very able," replied Donald in an absent-minded 
manner. 

*' He gave it to the Puritans in good shape." 

" Did he ? What did he say about the Puritans ? " 

**Why, man, where were your ears?" asked 
the stranger. 

" Listening to the singing," Donald truthfully re- 
plied. 

**Ah, yes, the music was well rendered. It 
always is at St. Dunstan's." 
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" Who was the gifted soprano whose voice was 
so powerful ? " 

** Don't you know ? Have you never heard her 
sing before ? " 

** No, I am not often at St. Dunstan's." 

" Why, she is the pride of Cranbrook, the star of 
St. Dunstan's. People come many miles to hear her 
sing. She wins more than the vicar." 

" But you have not told me who she is. I am 
anxious to know.'' 

"I will tell you. Did you ever hear of good 
Williani Eddye, the vicar of this church, who died a 
few years ago ? You must have heard of him." 

" I have heard of him as one of the best of men." 

" All that he was. His people loved him, and for 
many years he was a model of all that was excellent 
in a minister of the church. He would have been 
vexed at the utterances of Dr. Alabaster to-day." 

" Why should he have been ? " asked Donald 
absent-mindedly. 

'* Because he was a Puritan, though a very quiet 
one." 

** But about the singer ? I am more interested in 
her." 

** Oh, yes ; she was the little grandniece of the 
blessed man, and while he lived she was often seen 
trotting along with him as he walked slowly about 
the town. She was the light of the old vicarage, 
and the joy of the old vicar's heart." 

"Where does she now live ? " was the natural 
question. 

** In the town here, not far away." 

'* But, where ? Can you tell me in what part ? " 
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"On High Street, two houses from the White 
Lion Inn, west. But, young man, you seem to 
take great interest in our Cranbrook singer." 

"I do ; I was charmed with her voice." It was 
a frank confession. 

'* So are all who hear her sing. You are not an 
exception." 

Donald thought he had made enough inquiries of 
this stranger, and thanking him for the information 
he had given, turned away, and repaired to the 
** Merry George," on Stone Street, where he had 
left his horse ; and mounting, was soon on his way 
back to Saxenhurst. 

At the lunch table, Donald gave an account of 
the morning services. His report of the sermon was 
not very lucid or complete. He was, however, able 
to describe the floral decorations, and tell whom he 
saw in the church, and give the text. But the sing- 
ing had charmed him, and he so shaped the conver- 
sation that he might ask about the singer, without 
seeming to be much interested in her. 

"Belle," he said, after a pause in the conver- 
sation. 

"Well, Donald, what is it ? I thought you had 
something on your mind." 

" Have you been to St. Dunstan's of late ? " 

" Yes, I have been several times. I was there on 
Christmas Day while you were at Stoke Pogis." 

" Was the singing very fine on that day ? " 

"It was very fine, indeed. The rendering of 
every piece was excellent. The choir was in per- 
fect accord, and the selections appropriate. Was it 
so to-day ? " 
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"It certainly was. I never so enjoyed church 
music. A brilliant soprano charmed me." 

" As she has charmed hundreds of others." 

" Then you know her, do you ? " asked Donald 
excitedly. 

**Oh, yes, I know her. the niece of the dear old 
vicar." 

" What is her name ? " 

" Beatrice Eddye, though her guardian, the vicar, 
persisted in calling her * Betty.' " 

"How does she look, Belle?" he blunderingly 
asked. 

** Look ? with her eyes, of course." 

'* No, but is she handsome ? Is she beautiful ? " 

"That is just as one may judge of personal 
beauty. Did you not see her ? " 

" I was much pleased with her voice, but could 
not get a view of her face and form. Tell me about 
her personal appearance." - 

" Well," said Belle laughingly, " Beatrice is one 
of the most beautiful girls in Kent. She is a little 
above medium height, graceful in every movement, 
but timid and retiring. Her hair is golden and falls 
around one of the sweetest and most lovely faces 
ever seen. Her eye is large and full, and wonder- 
fully expressive." 

" Is she as good as she is beautiful ? " 

" She is said to be. She is loved by everybody. 
Her mind, though not of the strongest type, is well 
cultivated, and she has been the pet of St. Dunstan's 
for years. The love once felt for the good vicar, as 
he is called, has been transferred to this young and 
very beautiful girl." 
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" Has she no parents ? " 

'* No ; since the vicar died she has lived with a 
maiden aunt, and is one of the brightest little beings 
imaginable." 

**I would like to see her," said Donald slowly, 
and thoughtfully. 

" Have you fallen in love with her, Donald ? " 
asked Belle, while her face crimsoned. A moment 
after she regretted that she had asked the question. 
She was not quite so sure of herself as she thought 
she was. She wondered if the blush had told her 
story. 

" No," said Donald in confusion. " I have only 
seen her voice." 

" Seen her voice ? How did it look ? Like the 
string of a fiddle, I suppose." 

" No ; heard her voice I meant." 

'* Fallen in love with her voice, you meant," and 
a merry laugh fell on the air and resounded through 
the room. 

Belle was reckless. She was determiaed to show 
Donald that she could talk on the subject without 
any emotion. But who can tell what the laugh 
concealed ? 

We do not know what Donald would have said 
in reply, but just then the earl asked a question 
which turned the subject of conversation, and it 
was not renewed. 

** A ride to Cranbrook this morning, Donald ? " 
said Belle, a few days afterward. She was deter- 
mined that the young man should see the fair singer 
of St. Dunstan's. Somehow she felt in her soul that 
the question between herself and Donald was set- 
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tied, that he was not for her, that he had met his 
fate in Beatrice, and though her heart was sore and 
bleeding, she resolved to promote good will between 
the two, for she knew them to be worthy of each 
other, 

*' I would like the ride," said Donald. Indeed, no 
proposition could have pleased him more. He had 
already planned to go to town that day ; but not 
knowing Belle's intention he would, perhaps, have 
preferred a lonely ride in that direction. 

They were soon on their way, engaged in enter- 
taining conversation, and before long were entering 
the suburbs. 

** I wish to stop at a little cottage near by," the 
young lady said. 

*' I am at your service," was the rejoinder. 

" A dear old lady, an object of charity, whom I 
have helped for many a year, would be glad to see 
you. She has often told me so, and I have promised 
to bring you some time to see her." 

" Well, some time, not to-day. I am not in mood 
to see old people to-day." 

'* Yes, to-day ; do please me," she pleaded earn- 
estly. 

'* Of course, if you really wish it, I will go in ; 
though 1 don't think the old lady will find me much 
of a lion." 

They dismounted at the gate, and quietly Entered 
the cottage, where an unexpected sight confronted 
them. On a low bed was the sweet-faced, aged 
woman. Her eyes were closed, her hands folded 
on her breast, and the sweet peace of heaven was 
on her countenance. At her side bowed a young 
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girl, engaged in prayer, and as they stood and 
listened both were spellbound. Their presence 
was not detected, and the prayer went on, and the 
child angel kneeling there seemed to have hold of 
heaven. 

Belle looked at Donald, and in silence pointed to 
the kneeling figure. It was indeed expressive, and 
no one could have looked on without emotion. 

The young man gazed on a scene of loveliness 
such as he had never seen before. It seemed to 
him as if an angel was bowing over the dying bed 
of the aged saint, and pouring out the sweetest 
words ever uttered by human or angelic lips. He 
recognized the voice as that of the singer of St. 
Dunstan's, more rapturous in prayer than it was in 
song. Rising from her knees the young girl glanced 
around, and for the first time recognized the new- 
comers. She turned as if to flee, but was called 
back to self-possession by Belle, who at once in- 
troduced her to Donald. A sweet blush overspread 
her face as she accepted his offered hand. Turning 
to Belle she took her hand and led her to the bed 
whereon the aged woman was lying. There they 
stood looking down on the face of the saint, who 
unconscious of their presence was murmuring her 
own prayer to heaven. 

Donald sat near the door gazing at the two girls 
who were to play such a prominent part in his life. 
Belle stood erect in her regal beauty, a very queen 
of women. Strength of character, exalted and pure 
womanhood, frankness and genuine nobility, shone 
in her face and dignified her whole person. Com- 
pared with her, Beatrice was like the lily beside the 
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magnolia; like a star beside a moon. In that moment 
Donald could have bowed down and worshiped 
Belle, while he could have taken Beatrice to his 
heart and given her his whole love. As Belle turned 
toward him she read it all in his face, which was 
glowing with emotions which she had never dis- 
covered there before. His countenance was trans- 
figured. It was like a dagger in her heart ; but 
there was no faltering in her purpose. She was too 
noble to hesitate. In her heart she gave her brother 
to the singer of St. Dunstan's. 

** Donald shall be my brother, and Beatrice shall 
be my sister ; I will bring them together, and show 
my love for Donald by making her his wife," she 
murmured to herself with martyr heroism. 

** But what will become of me ? " she mentally 
added. " But I must not think of that. Belle of 
Dorset, you must be true to your womanhood." 

Seeing that she could do nothing for the aged 
woman, Belle took her departure, promising to call 
on some of the neighbors who were near and send 
them to the assistance of Beatrice. 

This she did at once, after which she summoned 
Donald, and they rode home together. Little was 
said, for each was thinking of the future, and of 
what life contained for the other. 

"How did you like Beatrice?" timidly asked 
Belle, as they rode slowly along. 

No answer ; did he not hear ? 

'* Did the singer of St. Dunstan's come up to your 
expectations, Donald ? " 

**Yes," tersely. 

He dared not say another word. 
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**Was she not beautiful? Did you ever see a 
more charming face ? " 

"There is no word to express her beauty," he 
replied, as if talking to hiniself. 

" You are getting infatuated, Donald. 1 did not 
know you were capable of so much adoration of 
personal beauty." 

'* How could I help it, when you took me to such 
a scene as that we have just witnessed ? " 

** I expected it as little as you did. I did not 
know that Beatrice was in the cottage, but I am 
glad she was." 

" That girl seemed like an angel bending over 
the bed of that dying woman," fervently exclaimed 
the young man. 

** No, Donald, she is not an angel. Angels do 
not go traveling about the streets of Cranbrook, 
making gruel for old women, and praying at the 
bedside of the expiring Christian. Beatrice is a 
pure, good girl, trusted by everybody, worthy of 
any man's love." 

'* Has she a lover ? " Belle had given him a 
chance to ask the very question that was in his 
thoughts, almost on his lips. 

** I don't know ; but she is much beloved by the 
people, young and old." 

'* Have you ever seen her in company with any- 
body ? " 

**Oh, yes, many a time," was the tantalizing 
answer. 

"Who? Tell me in whose company? Whom 
did you see with her ? " 

"Her aunt." 
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*' Pshaw. You are nagging me." 

'* Her good grandfather, long since dead." 

"Humph. You grow more and more tantaliz- 
ing." 

** Beyond that I do not know. I do not keep 
much account of the love affairs of the young girls 
in the town. It would be surprising if such a pretty 
girl had lived so long, amid so much admiration, 
without having her heart soiled a little with some 
man's love." There was a little bitterness in the 
last response. 

" Soiled ! soiled ! Belle ! with some man's love !" 
he said reprovingly. He was about to ask her if she 
knew what a man's love was, but restrained him- 
self, and wisely. 

'* No, Donald, I will take that all back. A man's 
true love must be an ennobling thing, inspiring to 
him who gives it, and elevating to her on whom it 
is lavished." Belle spoke like her own true self. 

Thus conversing, they reached the manor house, 
where they were welcomed by the earl and Lady 
Winnefrede. The earl thought matters were pro- 
gressing very finely ; Lady Winnefrede was in 
doubt. 

The next Sunday Donald was at St. Dunstan's, 
He was attentive at the service, and the music en- 
tranced him more than before. At the close he 
lingered near the door, apparently reading the in- 
scription on a tomb, but in reality watching for 
Beatrice. He had been reading the words nearly 
five minutes, but could not tell one of them. Soon 
Beatrice came tripping from the church. He lifted 
his hat, bowed respectfully to her, and they went 
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their different ways. Would a time ever come 
when they would both go one way ? We shall see. 
It is strange how much business Donald now had 
in Cranbrook. Previously he seldom went there — 
once or twice a month was all. Now he must go 
every day. Cutts, the groom, wondered what took 
his young master to town so often. He hoped Don- 
ald was getting into no bad habits. He could see 
no reason why a man should go to Cranbrook but 
to drink at the ** Merry George." The earl thought 
Donald must have found some new object of study 
in the old town. Belle knew, but said nothing. 
One thing was singular. Up to this time Donald 
had been in the habit of stopping and having his 
horse groomed at the *' Merry George," but all at 
once he began to patronize the rival inn, the 
** White Lion." The reader knows that Beatrice 
lived on High Street, two doors west of the " White 
Lion Inn." Almost every time he went by he saw 
the beautiful girl sitting at the window, cutting flow- 
ers in the garden, or training the vines on the little 
porch. A close observer might have seen that 
Donald was very regular in the times of his arrival. 
He was sure to be there just as the bell in the tower 
was striking the hour of ten. And it might have 
been seen that Beatrice was always in sight at the 
time. She always had something to do at that hour 
which would give her a view of the *' White Lion." 
It might also have been noticed by any one having 
curiosity in the matter, that each morning the recog- 
nition was more full and cordial, and each day the 
young people were getting better acquainted with 
each other, until Donald would draw up his steed, 
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and stop awhile. Then at times he would sit in the 
porch, or perhaps go away with a sweet flower in 
his hand. It was evident that things were going on 
very well and very fast. Perhaps the reader may 
understand all about these things. 

At length, one day, as Donald came up a moment 
to the porch, Beatrice said very coaxingly and very 
sweetly : 
'* Will you not come in and see Aunt Emeralda? " 
** Perhaps Aunt Emeralda will not want to see 
me." 
** Oh, I know she will. You must come in." 
Aunt Emeralda was a quaint little woman, a 
thorough Puritan, who even hated her own name 
because it had no tone of puritanism. She wished 
she had been named ** Prudence," or ** Patience," 
or ''Temperance." She was a good woman, a 
lover of the truth, full of good deeds, and of excel- 
lent report in the town. She had taken Beatrice 
when the good Vicar Eddye died, and had been a 
mother to her. She welcomed Donald with genuine 
hospitality, invited him to come often. She liked 
the appearance of the young man, and knew that 
such company could do no harm to Beatrice. And 
perhaps with woman's perception she saw that be- 
tween these two young persons there was growing 
up a feeling that would ripen into love that might 
bind them in a strong and enduring relation. 
When Donald had gone that day, Beatrice asked : 
" Aunt Emeralda, what do you think of Donald 
Duncan ? " 

" He is a nice young man apparently, though 
one cannot judge by one interview." 
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Then you like him some, do you not, dear 
aunt ? " 

** Yes, my child, he seems to be a very nice per- 
son." 

**So do I like him. I think the cottage is an 
attraction for him." 

"Somebody in the cottage, dear," said the old 
lady quietly. 

** Then it must be you. Aunt Emeralda ; there is 
nobody else here." 

"Oh, no; when I was at your age I had some 
drawing power of that kind, but you are the attrac- 
tion now." Aunt Emeralda smiled and sighed. 

"Well, he appears to like to come, and I am 
pleased." 

" Then you like to have him come. Bee ? " 

" Why, yes, of course 1 do. He is good company." 

" What do you suppose he comes for ? " 

" Tm sure I don't know. Perhaps he likes to rest 
after riding." 

" Oh, he does not ride far enough to need rest. 
That is not the reason he comes here so often. Bee, 
he is beginning to love you." 

" Oh no, no ; why do you say that ? " shyly and 
blushingly asked the girl. 

" I saw it in his eyes as he sat looking at you to- 
day. Beatrice, would you not be sorry if he should 
come no more ? " 

" What — are — you— driving at, dear Aunt Emer- 
alda ? " 

" Nothing at all, only reading a heart," she said. 

" Why I never knew you to talk in riddles before, 
but you do so now." 
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*'Well, time will tell," and the aged woman 
sighed again. She was thinking of somebody a 
long time ago. 

" Tell what, auntie dear ? " asked Bee. 

" What this young man comes here for so often." 

"Do you object to his coming?" Bee asked, 
looking up with surprise. 

** Certainly not. He appears like a very proper 
person." 

** Then, Aunt Emeralda, what do you mean ? 
Please tell me, but not in riddles." 

*' Only this, that the young man from Saxenhurst 
comes because he has fallen in love with our dear 
little Bee." 

"Oh, nonsense, aunt; he has never spoken of 
love, nor of any such silly subject. He talks poli- 
tics, poetry, science, religion, but never of — what 
you say." 

" Well, we will say no more about it now." And 
the matter dropped. Aunt Emeralda knew it would 
take care of itself. 

Though Beatrice had so strongly repudiated the 
idea of love as a motive for the constant coming of 
Donald, she was seriously led to question her own 
heart as to the pleasure she felt in seeing him. She 
was a girl of excellent judgment, and an examina- 
tion of herself led her to feel that she was more 
interested in the visitor than she had supposed. 
The case was, that Donald was in love, and knew 
and felt it in every drop of his blood, and in every 
tingling nerve. 

Beatrice was learning to love with all the warmth 
of a heart that was capable of almost infinite devo- 

G 
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Hon. This talk with Aunt Emeralda set her think- 
ing, and the more she thought the better she knew 
herself. There was a silent self-acknowledgment 
that the visitor from Saxenhurst was more to her 
than other young men of Cranbrook. As to being 
in love with Donald, she had no thought of that. 
So little did she know her own heart, and so little 
did she understand the philosophy of love. 

Belle watched the progress of events, and with a 
sort of morbid, feverish interest. She talked with 
Donald in a way to push him on, and once or twice 
she visited Beatrice, careful in her conversation to 
extol Donald. In so doing she seemed to find a 
pleasure in her own pain. It was an illustration of 
the fact that a woman's heart is a strange and in- 
comprehensible thing. 

This state of things continued for some time. 
Donald was a regular visitor at the Cranbrook cot- 
tage, where his character was silently studied by 
Aunt Emeralda, and where a deep and mutual love 
ripened in two sympathetic breasts. 

One day Belle and Donald were wandering about 
in the extensive grounds of Saxenhurst when they 
came to a rustic seat, where they sat down to rest 
awhile, when Belle asked : 

" Donald, do you go down often to see Beatrice ? " 

"Sometimes, — yes, quite often," he answered. 

" Are you serious in your attentions to that gentle 
girl ? " 

" Yes, as far as I go," he hesitatingly said. 

" Are you not going too far if you have not some 
settled purpose ? " 

" How, too far ? What do you mean ? " 
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" Why, you visit her almost every day, you are 
enlisting her affection, and perhaps raising hopes 
that may blossom only to die." 

*' I am sure that I do not wish to raise false hopes. 
1 would give ail I possess if 1 could call Beatrice 
mine." 

** Why not make her yours ? The matter seems 
to be in your own hands." 

** I am afraid 1 cannot make her mine." 

** Have you ever tried in any way, or approached 
the subject ? " 

** No, I have not dared. I am afraid of the little 
girl, though she is so small." 

"I think in that you are foolish. If you love 
Bee, and want her, ask her to be your wife. That 
is the manly way to do." 

"She seems so superior to me, and so unlike 
other ladies, that I am held away from her by an 
omnipresent something which I cannot define." 

" Donald, I believe Bee is for you. You are just 
entering public life, and ought to have a suitable 
companion to share your pleasures and your pains. 
Beatrice is every way suitable. Ask her to share 
your future, whether it be dark or bright." 

" And there you touch the reason why I dare not 
ask. She is frail and gentle, and if I should take 
her into the stern life I am to live, I might make her 
miserable, even if she would consent to share it, 
which I doubt." 

** The stern life you are to live ! Donald, what 
do you mean ? " 

** Can you not guess at my meaning ? " 

" No, you are talking in riddles to me. You have 
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home and wealth provided for you by my father, 
who looks upon you as a son. You have studied 
law and been entered at Lincoln's Inn, and are well 
and favorably known in Westminster Hall, and a 
grand professional career is before you. Besides 
that, a seat in Parliament will be yours as soon as 
a new election is ordered." 

'* No, Belle ; these are dreams that I have had, 
but they are past. 1 have spent too much time 
already in visions. Life henceforth must be a 
reality to me." 
'* But, explain ; what do you mean by all this ? " 
'* I propose to try my fortunes in that New World 
in which the Pilgrims of Leyden have already found 
a home. 1 want to strike out a new path, and make 
a history of my own." 

" A romantic scheme indeed." She laughed, but 
felt her heart sink within her as he spoke. 
" Not so romantic as might at first appear." 
'* How can you make it otherwise ? " 
"Why, Belle, I am a Puritan in religion, a 
democrat in politics, and a reformer in ethics. 
England will be too hot for the like of me while the 
house of Stuart is on the throne." 

** But you need not render yourself obnoxious to 
the Church or the State." 
" No, if I keep silent ; but that I cannot do." 
"Why not? Others feel as you do, but keep 
quiet. Why may not you ? " 

"Why not? For a very good reason. The 
Puritans are being pushed and persecuted, and will 
be driven out of the kingdom unless they resist and 
overturn the throne." 
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'* King Charles will see that justice is done to all 
his subjects." 

*' Charles is a tyrant, Archbishop Laud is a par- 
tisan of the pope, and Church and State are both 
demoralized." 

"Oh, Donald, that crazy-headed ' Will-of-the- 
Woods' turned your brain at Stoke Pogis," she ex- 
claimed, laying her hand upon his arm. 

*' Will has had nothing to do with my Convictions. 
He is a devout man, which 1 am not, and has taken 
orders in the church, and is a vicar of a parish in 
Lincolnshire by this time, I suppose^ where he will 
serve God and his country if they will let him." 

"But you don't propose to leave England for 
good ? " 

"Yes, I do. What can I do here ? America is 
the place for me." 

^' Crazy fellow, I have no patience with you." 

" I dislike to forfeit your good opinion. Belle ; but 
I cannot help it. I think I am right in the move- 
ment, and time will show it." 

" Was there ever a man who did not think him- 
self right ? " she asked provokingly. 

"You are hard on our sex. Belle," he said feel- 
ingly. 

" No, I am not, I am only just ; and when I hear 
you say you are going to that heathen land on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean among Puritans 
and savages, it provokes me." 

" But if I stay here I may fare worse. London 
Tower or Whitehall may be my doom in England." 

" How could that be, when a seat in Parliament 
awaits you ? " 
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*' Why, a seat in Parliament would be for me the 
shortest way to a cell in the Tower of London." 

** That is, if you ventilated your treason," she 
said spitefully. 

** 1 should speak for the people against the usurpa- 
tion of courts and bishops, if 1 lost my head for it." 

Belle knew he would, but quickly said : 

*'The earl will talk you out of this nonsense." 

" He will tell me to go. He is a stern loyalist, 
devoted to King Charles. He will give me his 
blessing, and tell me that Saxenhurst is no home for 
the enemies of the crown." 

*' You are mistaken. He thinks too much of you 
for that. And even if you are to take such a wild 
flight, why break the heart of Beatrice by leaving 
her behind ? " 

" Break her heart ? I am not sure that her heart 
would suffer if 1 should go to the ends of the 
earth." 

" Silly man, you don't understand Beatrice. She 
has given you her whole heart. I can see that in 
every look when you are present." 

'* Do you think so ? No words have been 
spoken." 

*' Think so ? I know so. Love does not need 
words to express itself." 

A wave of crimson swept over Belle's face as she 
said this, for she remembered a scene that occurred 
not many months before, which had burnt itself 
into her soul and become indelible, but she added : 

" You may have spoken no words, but in a thou- 
sand signs you have shown your feelings ; and yet 
you suppose the girl does not see it." 
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" Belle, I do love her with all my heart." 
*' As you have never loved another, Donald ? " 
The voice was low and tremulous. 
"Yes, I now know that I never loved before." 
*' Then tell Bee so, or else quit her at once." 
*' I cannot leave her. But I dare not ask that 
frail girl to go with me to the American wilderness." 
" Then it is a choice between Beatrice and Amer- 
ica ? " 
" That is not just the way to put it." 
'* Ah, Donald, I would not give a fig for a lover 
who would not give up forty Americas for me.' 
" You are worth forty Americas." 
" Oh, flatterer, is not Beatrice worth forty Amer- 
icas ? " 
"Yes, yes, worth forty thousand Americas." 
" Then get her an4 let America go ; or marry her 
and take her across the ocean." 

"She would shrink from such a voyage, or die 
on the way. It would be unkind and ungenerous 
to ask her." 

" Donald, Beatrice is a noble woman, and a true 
woman would go to the North Pole with her hus- 
band. . You have yet to learn what a true woman 
can do and suffer for one she loves. Bee is gentle 
as a lily and sweet as a rose, but she could be as 
brave as you could be in the hour of pain or peril." 
The consummation was nearer than either of 
them anticipated. On reaching the manor. Belle 
found a dainty note which had been left in her 
absence. She opened it and read : 

Dear Belle : I am in great trouble. Aunt Emeralda has 
been stricken down with paralysis, and lies at the point of 
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death. The dear mother-aunt suffers little, but cannot see nor 
speak to me. The doctors say she cannot live. I am sorely 
stricken. God has wounded me. Come to me, O my sister. 

Beatrice. 

Without the change of a single feature Belle 
quietly said : 

" Donald, order Cutts to saddle two of the fastest 
horses, and have them brought to the door at once. 
1 want you to ride with me to Cranbrook without 
delay." 

"To Cranbrook? Now?" asked Donald, in 
amazement. 

" Yes, Donald," and for explanation she put into 
his hand the dainty note which she had just re- 
ceived. 

He read it. The color deepened and surged over 
his face. He needed nothing to quicken his pace. 
In ten minutes the twain were galloping off to- 
gether. 

Flinging the bridles to the groom of the " White 
Lion " they hastened to the cottage. 

Aunt Emeralda was dying. She could not speak, 
though she had her senses perfectly. She knew that 
she was about to leave the world and had but one 
earthly care. She was to leave behind her in the 
world her pet angel, Beatrice. Who would be her 
protector now ? She had seen the love growing up 
between Donald and Beatrice, and well understood 
their unspoken, undeclared relations to each other, 
and her determination was made. As well as she 
could she called Donald to her, and he came and 
stood by the side of Beatrice, who was bending 
over the bed. 
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Lifting the warm and trembling hand of Beatrice, 
Aunt Emeralda put it into the hand of Donald. 
She smiled as she felt him clasp the hand ; and 
bending low he whispered in her ear : 

" Aunt Emeralda, I accept the precious charge, 
and will guard Beatrice with my life. As I do to 
her, so may God do to me." 

A look of sweet and heavenly serenity came 
over the dying face, the lips murmured as if in 
blessing, and Aunt Emeralda was dead. The soul 
had departed on its long journey. 

A wail rent the air, and Beatrice fell on the bed 
beside the silent body of her departed relative. 
Donald would have lifted her up and tried to com- 
fort her, but Belle said : 

"Let her alone, Donald." 

She knew that it was the best for that wild grief 
to be indulged, those bitter tears to flow, and that 
passionate heartburst to exhaust itself. There is a 
time when comfort is only mockery. 

" Let her alone, Donald ; it will do her good to 
weep." 

Days had elapsed, the funeral services had taken 
place, the body of a faithful woman whom Jesus 
loved, had been placed in the churchyard of St. 
Dunstan's, and the reverend successor of good Wil- 
liam Eddye in the vicarage had pronounced the last 
words of the burial rite, and tried to comfort with 
the consolations of religion the torn heart of the 
afflicted girl. The world was moving on as usual, 
and the sun shone as brightly as if there had been 
no sorrow in the cottage by the '* White Lion Inn." 
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Donald Duncan sat conversing with the afflicted 
maiden whose tears were flowing down her cheeks 
like summer rain. 

*' I have no home now. Aunt Emeralda has left 
me alone in the world. Oh, how dark everything 
looks to me." 

" Beatrice dear, you are not alone while I live. I 
love you, Bee, with all my heart, and want you to 
be my wife." 

** Oh, Donald ! " There was a world of meaning 
in the exclamation. 

" I thought not to have spoken so soon, but this 
sudden sorrow which has come upon you forces me 
to do it, even in the days of your bereavement. I 
want you for mine that I may comfort you." 

" Oh, Donald ! " Her very heart seemed wailing 
forth. 

" Bee, do you love me ? " the young man asked 
tenderly. 

" Yes, Donald, but I did not know that you loved 
me." 

" I have loved you ever since I heard your voice 
in the choir at St. Dunstan's, on Easter Sunday." 

He caught her in his arms, pressed her to his 
bosom, kissed her again and again, and then held 
her away from him that he might look into her now 
happy face, which was covered with blushes which 
shone through the glistening tears. 

Long they sat conversing of the future, wonder- 
ing what it held for them. Donald told the young 
girl of all the plans he had formed, all his ideas 
about going to America and building up a name 
and a home in the New Worlds and Bee accepted 
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them in accepting him. She was glad ; the sunlight 
had seemed to go out of Cranbrook when Aunt 
Emeralda died, and she was ready to seek a new 
home, and begin a new life. She had heard of the 
American colonies. The story of the Leyden Pil- 
grims, who had landed at Plymouth, had been told 
all over the kingdom. America seemed to the per- 
secuted Puritans, who were feeling the iron heel of 
the unscrupulous Laud, a paradise where men could 
worship God in safety. 

" Beatrice, do you love me enough to go to Amer- 
ica with me ? " 

** Yes, enough to go to the sun or moon with you, 
my dear." 

"Oh, not so far as that, my precious; but to a 
region that may prove far more inhospitable than 
either." 

She took his hand and solemnly said, while a 
glow almost seraphic suffused her countenance : 

" ' Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to return 
from following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I 
will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God ; 
where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried.' " 

Donald responded as he kissed her red lips : 

" 'The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.' " 

Thus they were betrothed. The ring, an indis- 
pensable factor in all such transactions, was to be 
procured, the family at Saxenhurst was to be in- 
formed, and arrangements for an early but quiet 
marriage were to be made. 
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Beatrice, With a single servant, was to occupy 
the cottage which now belonged to her, until other 
changes took place. 

As Donald rode back to Saxenhurst that day the 
question came up as to how he should break the 
news to the earl. Fortunately he did not know 
how much Earl Robert had set his heart upon having 
him for a son. He feared Belle, not her father, but 
he did not know. After dinner the young couple 
walked in the garden, and Belle noticed that some 
extraordinary excitement was disturbing her some- 
what stolid adopted brother, and abruptly asked 
him : 

" What is it now, Donald ? " 

"Do I look or act as if something had hap- 
pened ? " 

'* Yes, you are very much excited with pleasur- 
able emotions which you cannot hide." 

"Well, something has happened." 

" Tell me what ? I can guess, but want you to 
tell me." 

"I am engaged to Beatrice Eddye," he bluntly 
said. 

"Good! Good!" cried Belle, while her heart 
sank like lead. 

" That is so, Belle ; congratulate me." 

" When did it take place ? " 

"This morning at the cottage, in the sight of 
heaven." 

" Was it not somewhat premature, so soon after 
the death of her aunt ? " 

" Perhaps it was, but it was inevitable under the 
circumstances." 
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*' I think I understand ; you want to give Bee 
something to lean upon." 

" Yes, that is the case exactly. Are you sorry 
or glad ? " 

" I am glad it is done. You will both be happy 
in each other." 

"Now I must inform the earl. He ought to 
know, and 1 intended to have spoken to him before 
speaking to Bee," said Donald. 

" It might have been better, but I am glad you 
did as you did." 

"How had I better approach him now?" he 
asked apprehensively. 

"I don't know ; let me see — I will speak to him 
for you," she answered. 

" You ? Will you tell him what I have done ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes, for some reasons that I can think of, I had 
better tell my father ; shall I do it, Donald ? " 

" Yes, and I will thank you for doing it." 

Donald thought he knew the reason why Belle 
wished to tell the earl of his engagement, but he 
was far out of the way. Belle knew what Donald 
only half suspected, that the earl was expecting 
Donald to marry her, and share with her his vast 
wealth. 

"What shall I tell my father ? " she asked of 
him. 

" Just the facts — ^that I am to marry Beatrice, 
and migrate to that New World where the Puritan 
can hold up his head as an equal with peers and 
nobles of the realm and bishops of the church." 

Talking over the details of the engagement, they 
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slowly returned to the manor. Donald mounted 
and rode to Cranbrook, what for, we may guess. 
Belle sought her father in the library. She did not 
dare have Donald tell him of the engagement, lest 
he should betray to the young man the strong de- 
sire he had that the two young persons beneath his 
roof should wed each other. That she would not 
like to have known, and she wished to prepare the 
earl before he saw Donald, that the force of the 
blow might be broken. 

She found her father sitting in the great bay win- 
dow which looked out on the lawn, beyond which 
the towers of the town of Cranbrook could be seen. 
Sitting down on an ottoman at his feet, she drew 
his head down to her, and said : 

" Dear father, I have some very good news to 
tell you." 

" What wonderful thing has come into your brain 
now, my child ? " 

" Donald Duncan is to be married soon," she said. 

*' Married ! Donald Duncan married ! Astound- 
ing news." 

"Why is such a natural thing as this astound- 
ing ? " 

** Because the young man has not asked my per- 
mission." 

"Why should he ask your permission ? He is 
of age to ask for himself." 

'* But if he is to come into my family and take 
my daughter from me, he should first ask my con- 
sent." 

" But he does not take your daughter, nor come 
into your family." 
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" Does — not — ^take — my — daughter! In the name 
of goodness whose daughter does he take ? " 

** The choice of Donald has wisely fallen on 
Beatrice Eddye." 

'* What ! That pauper singer of St. Dunstan's ! 
Donald Duncan marry her ? No, he shall not ! 
ni stop it ; yes, Til stop it ! " 

" Dear father, that is unkind. Beatrice is not a 
pauper, and Donald is his own master. He is no 
longer a boy but a man ; you must remember that 
in dealing with this matter." 

"Til remember nothing ; I am disappointed ; I am 
outraged by such base conduct I He should have 
married you ! that was fixed I " 

" Oh no, sir, nothing of that sort, I assure you." 

" Don't tell me that, Belle. It has been under- 
stood for twenty years." 

*' Pray, who fixed it ? Who understood it ? Who 
decided my destiny for me ? " 

** I fixed it ! I understood it ! I decided your 
destiny for you I " In this one matter the earl was 
childish. 

" Well, I presume that I am a party to any serious 
bargain that involves my marriage to any man." 

** But, don't you want him ? Don't you want 
him ? " 

** No, sir, I don't want him." 

** You don't ! What is the meaning of all this ? 
Am I awake or am I dreaming ? The like of this I 
never heard before." 

" It is a very simple thing, my father ; Donald 
and Beatrice have fallen in love with each other. 
It is a mutual attachment, and " 
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"A mutual fiddlestick." 

'* Father, do look at this matter in a reasonable 
light. Why can't you ? " 

** Belle, why does not Donald marry you ? " 

** Because 1 don't want him, sir." And because 
he does not want me, was the mental addition she 
made to herself. 

** Well, if you don't want him, that is another 
thing. But how can you help wanting him ? Oh, 
my daughter, this spoils the dream of twenty years. 
I cannot bear it. I cannot bear it." 

" It is all for the best, dear father. It will work 
all right in the end." 

Little did she dream what the end would be, or 
what Donald would be to her in years to come. 

"We must try to endure it; but when married 
Donald must bring his wife — ^the word chokes me — 
to the manor house, and she must become one of 
the family ; I cannot part with Donald." 

"You will be obliged to." 

** Be obliged to part with him ? I'd like to know 
what will oblige me to part with him ? Is not this 
place my own, and if I choose to have Donald's 
wife here, as well as himself, whose business is it, 
I'd like to know ? " 

" Oh, father, that is not the reason ; nobody 
would object to having them here ; but they do not 
wish to stay. They are going far from here to 
settle, and make a home for themselves." 

" My child, do tell me what all this means ; I am 
dazed and bewildered, and do not comprehend all 
this that you have told me." 

"It means that Donald is engaged to Beatrice, 
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will marry her, and take her to America, where he 
is to make a name for himself." 

For a few minutes there was an ominous silence. 
The earl looked things unutterable, then he broke 
forth: 

*' Ungrateful boy, what is he thinking about ? He 
must have lost his reason and gone crazy. America 
is no place for him, with his tastes and education. 
He would starve to death in that rude, uncivilized 
country. What is the demented creature thinking 
about ? " 

Thus Lord Robert went on for half an hour, in an 
impatient way, but at last he cooled down and be- 
gan to talk reason and good sense. Belle tried to 
soothe his angry feelings, and soon the good temper 
of the aged nobleman was restored, and he was 
ready to talk calmly about the departure of the 
young man, to whom he was so much attached. It 
was a sore disappointment to him, indeed. He had 
set his affections on Donald, and desired that a 
union between him and Belle should take place. It 
was hard for him to give it up, and for a time he 
was almost beside himself. 

Donald did not return to the manor for supper, 
but took a pleasant little meal with Beatrice, and 
perhaps it was best that it should be so. Had he 
met the earl that night, words might have been 
spoken that both would have remembered with 
pain. As it was, the sensible old man had time to 
consider, and when he saw Donald the next morn- 
ing all traces of his ire were gone. 

The interview was gravely interesting. Donald 
told the earl the whole story of his engagement 
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with Beatrice, his views of the Puritan movement, 
his hostility to the government of King Charles, his 
desire to go to America to assist in forming a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, in which the 
people might rule. The earl saw that it was too 
late to interpose objections, that the young man 
would be convinced by no arguments, and admitted 
to himself that if Donald held such views, and was 
determined to promulgate them, it would be safer 
for him to do so three thousand miles from London 
than in the county of Kent, or on the floor of the 
English Parliament, in which the earl had hoped to 
see him seated as his representative. But find- 
ing him so disloyal, both to the church and to the 
crown, he became in a measure reconciled to the 
step. Besides being devoted to the government 
of Charles I., and loyal to every interest of the 
crown, the earl was a stanch churchman, and 
looked upon the Puritans as enemies of the State ; 
and the fear that he would be compromised by the 
stand that Donald seemed determined to take, led 
him willingly to acquiesce in the course the young 
man was about to pursue. 

So it was decided that Donald should marry Bea- 
trice and migrate to America, under the patronage 
of the Earl of Dorset. 

To hallowed duty, 
Here with loyal and heroic heart, 
Bind we our lives. 



CHAPTER Vll 

Would shakfc hands with a king upon his throne. 

And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race, fearing: and flattering none. 

Such are they nurtured, such they live and die. 

—Halltck, 

'"T^OOT! toot! toot!'* sounded the postman's 

1 horn at the gate of Saxenhurst, on ^ bright 
December morning. 

"Toot! toot! toot!" 

The members of the family were at the breakfast 
table, the last course had been served, and a merry 
chat was in progress. Present were Earl Robert, 
Lady Winnefrede, and Belle. Beatrice was spend- 
ing" the holidays at the manor, and now sat beside 
Donald. On the other side of the table was an 
old friend, John Milton, who had come from Cam- 
bridge to see Donald and the Dorsets. 

" Toot ! toot ! toot ! " Louder than before. 

" The postman ! " said Belle. 

"The postman!" echcfed a chorus of voices. 
And the mind of each took a swift journey in the 
direction from which might come tidings. 

" Letters by the post," exclaimed the old family 
servant, bringing in a bundle of letters and papers, 
directed to the various persons present. John Mil- 
ton had a letter from his college friend Charles Dio- 
dati, which he devoured with a glance. The earl 
laid his lot away for future perusal. Belle put hers 
aside, with an annoyed look. It was from a young 
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nobleman of Sussex, who had been smitten by her 
charms, but for whom she cared nothing — less than 
nothing. Beatrice had none. She knew nothing 
that morning of the satisfaction one feels in getting 
a letter from the hand of the postman. It is a 
pleasure to get a letter if it contains nothing but a 
tailor's dun. 

"Whom is your letter from?" asked Belle of 
Donald, playfully reaching over and trying to take 
it from him. 

** How much would you like to know. Miss Cu- 
riosity ? " he replied, as he drew it back out of her 
reach. 

** Not much ; I don't care ; perhaps Bee would 
like to know." 

" Yes, tell us Donald, whom is it from ? " added 
Beatrice. 

*' What inquisitive people you all are," said the 
young man, as he continued to read the closely 
written page. 

"You seem so deeply interested in it, Donald, 
that I begin to feel quite curious to know whom it is 
from," remarked Milton. 

"Well, my friends, it is from Roger Williams, 
dated at Stoke Pogis, where he now is," said 
Donald, holding up the letter. 

"You must read that aloud," said Milton, whose 
face lighted up with smiles of pleasure. 

A general call was made for the letter from Stoke 
Pogis. There had been so much talk about Wil- 
liams that general interest was felt. 

Donald read the letter amid deep silence and pro- 
found attention : 
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Mr. Donald Duncan, 

Saxenhurst, Kent. 

The brief letter I wrote some time ago saying that I had 
taken orders in the church, was so promptly answered, and in 
a spirit so accordant with my own, that 1 am induced to write 
again and say what may surprise you. I am about to 
abandon England and go to America. I am moved to this, 
perhaps, by frequent communications with my kinsman, 
Oliver Cromwell, a sturdy Puritan. 

Oliver is a worthy fellow, but does not love the king. The 
antipathy goes back to an early age. When the king was 
five years old, the royal family was on a visit to Oliver's 
uncle, at the manor of the latter in Essex. Oliver and the 
king— ttf futuro—v/eTt about the same age, Otid constantly 
quarreling about something. One day Prince Charles was 
unusually overbearing, and Oliver gave him a severe flogging. 
This was repeated on two or three occasions, until the young 
prince had a most wholesome horror of his youthful associate. 
I think the boyish prejudice has never been fully outgrown. 
Oliver and Charles have never forgotten the eariy days. 
Oliver has given me such glowing accounts of the new coun- 
try on the other side of the great deep, which he has made a 
study, that I am resolved to try the ** wilderness," as Sir Ed- 
ward calls it. 

I find the service of the church and its work congenial, but 
live in constant thrall on account of the opposition to spiritual 
life and worship that meets me everywhere in the exercise of 
my duties. It is well known that 1 am a Puritan, and the time 
has come when a Puritan can have no home in the Church of 
England. Already the vengeance of Archbishop Laud is di- 
rected against me. I have dared to speak what was on my 
mind, and that is offensive to the spiritual powers. I must 
fight or flee. That man will harry me out of the kingdom, 
unless I go voluntarily. There is no safety for me in Eng- 
land, unless I keep my mouth closed and my eyes blind to the 
corruptions of the church and the oppressions of the crown. 

I have spoken of this to Sir Edward, and, though loth to 
have me go, he does not interpose any insurmountable objec- 
tions. You knew that he is not governed by the higher ideas 
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of religion, but looks at things mainly in a political light, and 
hence, cannot fully sympathize with me in this movement, nor 
in my opinions, but he will put nothing in my way ; he will 
the rather aid me with all the influence which he may have, 
and that will be considerable, though he is now in dishonor 
with the crown, and at war with the university. 

I propose to go to Boston, a growing town, near Plymouth, 
where the men of Leyden landed in 1620. It is thoroughly 
Puritan in its opinions and worship, and openings for useful 
life will there be before me. 

I have had correspondence with John Winthrop, who is to 
go out in April next, to take honorable position in the " Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay,** and who is very desirous that 
I should be one of his party, which will number nearly a thou- 
sand persons, all, or mostly, Puritans. Perhaps you know of 
John Winthrop. He is a man of whom the New World will 
hear. He is over forty years of age, bom in Suffolk, bred a 
lawyer, and the man of all others to take charge of the 
company, a charter for which has just been secured. 

I should decide to go with him when his company sails in 
the spring, but business matters of importance will keep me 
in England through the summer. Winthrop goes to stay in 
the new country. He has converted his estate into money, 
and will take everything with him, leaving no tie behind, and 
give his life to his work beyond the sea. .He will land in 
Boston or Salem as soon as the voyage can be made, and will 
at once take the power from the hands of Governor Endicott 
who was sent out last year to take charge of the " Plantation 
of Naumkeag." With the favor of Mr. Winthrop, I shall be 
furnished with facilities for useful work, which will give me 
many advantages. 

As to yourself, what line of action have you laid down ? I 
wish I could have your company in the expedition, for I believe 
the new land of religious liberty would furnish scope for all 
your ambitious hopes. If free, ask thyself if it would not be 
well to go to America with, thine, 

ROGER WILLIAMS. 

''What do you think of that?" asked Donald, 
as he finished the reading. 
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" It seems like an act of Providence. A higher 
power is arranging for you. It is a pointing finger 
to lead your way," said Milton, whose mind was a 
singular compound of faith and skepticism. 

"I don't know," said the earl; '* I distrust all 
these Church of England clergymen who get their 
heads turned with puritanical ideas and opinions. 
They are dangerous men." 

** ' Will-of-the-Woods ' is not dangerous," replied 
Milton. "He is a man of broad mind and great 
foresight, and withal is one of the most devout 
and conscientious of men. If he had gone into 
Parliament, as he might have done, he would have 
been a leader of men ; but he has taken orders in 
the church, and that stifles thought." 

"I don't know Roger; but the Puritans are an 
evil set as far as 1 know them," persisted the earl, 
who never could tolerate that faction in English 
society. 

Donald said nothing ; he knew the earl was in 
an irritable mood caused by his going away, and 
thought best not to add to his feeling of discomfort 
by a defense of the Puritans. 

** John, do you know this Oliver Cromwell, of 
whom Roger speaks ?" 

'* No, not personally, but he is said to be a man 
of wealth and influence, and vastly popular with 
the people." 

" I know of the family," remarked the earl. 

" Tell us about them," said Belle. " This letter 
has interested me in a person of whom this young 
Devon clergyman has spoken so highly." 

" The Cromwells are well known in our history, 
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and honorably known. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, was connected with the royal line of Scot- 
land, and was a statesman of great influence. Sir 
Henry Cromwell, who I suppose was the grand- 
father of the young man referred to in this letter, 
had his seat at Hinchinbrook, where he lived in 
great magnificence, often entertaining the royal 
family." 

'' Was he not called the ' Golden Knight ' ? " 

'* Yes, he is better known by this appellation 
than by his own name." 

" For what reason ? " asked Donald. 

•' On account of the munificent way in which he 
entertained his friends, and gave to the poor. His 
second son was Robert Cromwell, and he is the 
father of this Oliver. The family has always had 
strong Puritan predilections." 

•* Do you know where the relationship between 
Oliver Cromwell and Roger Williams comes in ? " 
asked Belle. 

" All I know about that is, that the great-grand- 
father of this Oliver was Sir Richard Williams, a 
nephew of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and 
took his name. The relationship lies along that 
line." 

"I have heard," said Milton, "that the Crom- 
wells were related to King Charles. How is that. 
Lord Robert ? " 

**A most distant relationship indeed. Robert 
Cromwell married Elizabeth Stewart, who was the 
eighth cousin of our king ; you may figure out the 
relationship between her son Oliver and Charles I." 

" Donald, is Oliver Cromwell a married man ? " 
asked Belle. 
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"Oh, yes, he was married in 1620. Though we 
have not heard much of him, he must be a man of 
some influence, for he took his seat in Parliament 
as member for Huntingdon before he was twenty- 
nine years of age." 

** Yes," said the earl, with some asperity ; " don't 
you remember the outrageous speech he made, a 
year ago, in which he said that * Dr. Alabaster had 
preached flat popery at Paul's Cross ' ? " 

"And was it not true. Lord Robert ? " asked 
Milton, the color spreading over his face, as the 
result of his earnestness. 

"Yes, yes," testily replied the earl. "But I 
will not talk of these matters with you, young men. 
You are too far gone in Puritanism." 

" Ah ! my lord, you ought to argue us out of 
it, if you can." 

" I have found it no use to argue with Puritans. 
They are pig-headed and hard-souled villains." 

" But we are only half -fledged Puritans, and 
might be easily converted, you know." 

"I'll not try, my boys ; you have the right to 
your convictions. I will let you have them, though 
at your cost, remember." 

Belle changed the conversation by asking a ques- 
tion of Milton. She did not like the drift of the con- 
versation. 

"John, did you ever read Mother Shipton's 
prophecy ? " 

" No ; who is Mother Shipton ? I never heard of 
such a person. Who is she ? " 

" A seeress who lived two hundred years ago. A 
woman wondrously gifted to read the future and pre- 
dict coming events." 
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" What did she prophesy ? " smilingly asked Mil- 
ton, who had few of the superstitions of his age. 

** A lot of things that are being applied to America ; 
wonderful changes that are to take place in some 
new country that in her time was not discovered. 
It must have been America that she saw in vision." 

'* What was the substance of the prophecy ? 
You interest me." 

'* I will repeat it if I can recall it. I heard the 
Vicar of St Dunstan's recite it the other day, and he 
said he thought it would all be realized in what he 
called the ' Dispensation of America.' " 

" Please give it to us ; we are waiting for novel- 
ties." 

*' I will, if I can, and you will listen." Belle re- 
peated, quite correctly. Mother Shipton's prophecy, 
as follows : 

" Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe ; 
Around the earth thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye ; 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at the root of a tree : 
Through hills man shall ride, 
And no horse be at his side ; 
Under water man shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk ; 
In the air man shall be seen, 
In black, in white, in green ; 
Iron in the water shall float 
As easily as a wooden boat ; 
Gold shall be found and shown. 
In a land that's not now known ; 
Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall at last admit a Jew ; 
The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one." 
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" Well, John, what do you think of that ? " asked 
Belle, as she closed the recital. 

'* I think the last two lines will come true long 
before the others will. When iron floats, men ride 
through the hills, and a Jew rules England, it will 
be after the judgment day." 

*' I don't know about that, John," said Donald ; 
** we are living in strange days, and on the edge of 
wonderful changes. I put no faith in Mother Ship- 
ton's prophecy, but I put faith in God and in man 
and in the times. The world cannot always be so 
stagnant as it is to-day. Humanity cannot always 
lie buried under the rubbish of superstitions and 
prejudices and oppressions as it now is. The race 
must wake up to its destiny, and throw off the in- 
cubus of moral death that now crushes it." 

" I have hope that the American continent will 
open to the world a grand future," said Milton ; 
** but I expect no miracles such as this Mother — 
Mother what — ^Shipton foretells." 

" Its future will depend on its loyalty to the 
throne of England. If America does not support 
the crown it will die out very soon," said the earl. 

** It will not remain loyal," answered Milton. '* It 
has set up for itself and will become an independent 
nation." 

"Then it will go — to — to — destruction, and it 
ought to." 

"Its loyalty," remarked Donald, "will depend, 
I think, on the conduct of the crown. If the king 
deals temperately, and the legislation is just, Eng- 
land will keep its American colonies. But if heavy 
taxes are imposed, burdens laid on the people, their 
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petitions rejected, their claims denied, there will be 
revolution." 

"And the colonies will be crushed," said the 
earl. " Utterly crushed, young man." 

" No, sir ; the American colonies will become in- 
dependent," replied Donald. 

"Nonsense, Donald," responded the earl, who 
had little faith in American liberty. 

"Time will tell whether it is nonsense. Your 
judgment ought to be better than mine, but I feel 
confident of my position." 

This conversation about America was similar to 
conversations taking place in many English homes. 
The Pilgrims to the New World were sending back 
tidings of the country, its climate, its productions, 
its wonderful resources, and its grand openings for 
wealth, industry, and ambition. These reports were 
circulated far and wide, and the attention of the 
whole English nation was turned to the continent 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

" I think our government is a good one after all 
the abuse that is heaped upon it. It is a liberal 
monarchy," remarked the earl. " It is a constitu- 
tional government." 

"I don't see where the liberality is," replied 
Donald. "The people do not rule — ^they are 
ruled." 

" Oh, the people rule as much as they ought to. 
It is not safe to let the people rule. God never in- 
tended it." 

" Two men rule in England. The government is 
a duumvirate — Charles and Laud." 

"Put it the other way, Donald — Laud and 
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Charles," said Milton, with a sneer of contempt for 
British royalty. 

"Oh, boys, you are incorrigible," said the earl. 
** But take good care that you do not talk such rank 
treason anywhere outside the walls of Saxenhurst, 
for men have gone to the Tower, or to the scaffold, 
for half the treason you have uttered to-day." 

** And yet we have a liberal monarchy, you say," 
rejoined Donald. ** Ah, noble sir, the liberality is 
only in the name." 

The winter passed away and spring came, bright 
and beautiful. The hills of merry England were 
decked in the opening glories of the newly created 
year. We suppose thai there never was a year 
since the morning of creation when England, in the 
spring, was not beautiful. One day Donald sur- 
prised the family by saying, " I am going away for 
a few days. Shall I disarrange any plans by so 
doing ? " 

"Where are you going?" asked Belle, with 
instant animation. 

"I propose going to Yarmouth. Winthrop and 
his company will sail in a few days, and I wish to 
see what kind of people they are, and whom I am 
to have for my future associates in the New World." 

" What will Beatrice do without you ? " She was 
thinking what she herself would do without him. 

" She will live. I shall take her to London, where 
she will stop with some friends until my return." 

" How long shall you be gone ? " was the quiet 
question, asked as if she had little interest in the 
answer. 
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"About a week only, if the expedition sails 
promptly. I want to see it off, and then come 
home." 

** It will be a delightful journey for you at this 
season of the year. You have been confining your- 
self to musty books too much of late." 

" I expect to enjoy it very much. But it is infor- 
mation that I go for, not pleasure. As the time 
comes for me to give up England, I become more 
solicitous, and I wish to see Winthrop and his men." 
He wanted to see what the Puritans looked like. 

So the next morning at an early hour, Donald 
was in saddle ready for his journey. The sun was 
not yet up, but Belle had risen to say her farewell 
word to the traveler. She led out Abelard, her 
favorite steed, and told Donald to take the animal 
to Cranbrook for the use of Beatrice in her ride to 
London. This Donald was quite willing to do, as 
he knew that he could find no horse in Cranbrook 
so safe for Beatrice to ride, as this one. Abelard 
was never known to stumble, or fall into any ugly 
tricks. 

" Good-bye, Donald," said Belle somewhat sadly, 
as she saw him seated for his ride. 

"Good-bye, my charming Belle," he responded 
gayly. 

Her hand was clasped in his, and bending over 
his saddle, he imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. She 
was not satisfied with that. 

** Another, Donald ; a kiss on the cheek is a sign 
of friendship ; a kiss on the lips is a token of love ; 
surely a brother and sister must love each other." 

She lifted her fresh red lips to his, and he pressed 
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on them a burning kiss that she remembered for 
years, and was gone. 

** Ah, Donald," she sighed, as she turned away, 
'* perhaps it is the last time, but I am content. If 
Beatrice can make you one iota more happy than I 
can, I am glad. If in her nature there is one single 
element of character that meets your wants which 
I could not supply, may God give her to you, and 
bless her to you." Thus ran her thoughts, and 
thus spake she to herself. And she was honest. 

Beatrice was all appareled when Donald rode to 
the door of the cottage, and the young lover 
thought he had never seen a more exquisite vision 
of loveliness than she made, as she appeared on the 
threshold. Her riding suit became her, and her 
eyes flashed with present and anticipated pleasure. 

It is not for us to follow the couple into the 
cottage, and become witnesses of the interview 
which took place between the lovers who had given 
themselves so unreservedly to each other. We let 
them enjoy the bliss which belongs to a pure and 
honest love cherished by youthful hearts. 

Oh, I envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 
Who never find the void, the wandering thought 
That sighs o*er visions. 

A pleasant half-hour at the breakfast table, a few 
instructions to the faithful servant who was to 
accompany them, and the happy pair were trotting 
off on the long road toward London. They had ar- 
ranged to go as far as the horses could safely travel 
in one day, stop at an inn at night, and complete the 
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journey the next day. After talking an hour or two 
on matters strictly personal, Beatrice said : 

'* Donald, we have a long ride before us, and I 
wish you would utilize it by becoming my teacher." 

" Why, Bee, I have been giving you lessons ever 
since we left Cranbrook, and you have proved a 
most excellent pupil." 

'* You have been talking love all the way ; I don't 
need lessons on that subject, however pertinent they 
may be to our present condition and prospects. 
You are expert in that art, and I think I make de- 
lightful progress under your tuition." 

" And what would my lady have me instruct her 
in ? " he asked. 

"I wish you would tell me all about America. 
You have been accustomed to talk with Belle, who 
is well educated in all public movements. She has 
heard national matters discussed at her father's 
table ever since she was a child. But I have not 
heard these things talked about. I am ignorant on 
many subjects that Belle can discuss like a states- 
man. I do not know about America, except in a 
general way." 

" I can give you all the knowledge I have, which 
is very little. I have yet to be taught. What I 
know I can impart." 

" That is all I want If we are going to America 
I would not like to be quite ignorant of the country." 

" Where shall I begin, my charming pupil ? " 

" Let me see ; when did the English begin to 
colonize the new country and under what circum- 
stances ? " It was a matter-of-fact question. 

*'Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 formed a company, 
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and fitted out an expedition, and made a settlement 
in America, which he named Virginia, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen." 

" What became of the colony ? Does it now 
exist, or has it died out ? " 

" It wasted away. Many of the colonists died of 
exposure, others were slaughtered by the savages, 
and the rest came back to England. In 1606 two 
companies were patented by James I., but as far as 
I know, little was done until the Leyden Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth."' 

'* What gave to a part of this country the name 
of New England ? You see I am ignorant as a 
child." 

'* In 1614 Captain John Smith landed on Cape 
Cod, and called the region New England. He made 
a chart of the coast, and having so named it, it 
has since been so called." 

** Tell me about the Leyden expedition. I am 
ashamed to confess so much ignorance." 

"The Independents, who rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the king, organized in Leyden, purchased 
two vessels, and under the direction of Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster, sailed from Southampton on the 5th 
of August, 1620." 

'* I thought they went in one vessel ; did they 
have two ? " 

*' They set sail in two, but one of them proved 
unseaworthy, and both put into Plymouth, where 
the ' Speedwell ' was left, and one hundred and two 
of the passengers sailed again in the * Mayflower.' " 

"An ominous beginning; but the vessel had a 
pretty name." 

I 
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'* Yes ; but the voyage was a fair one, and the 
Pilgrims had many pleasant times on the ocean." 

** Did they land where they intended to when 
they started? I have heard that they made a great 
blunder in this matter." 

" No, they intended to land at the mouth of a 
fine river named for Henry Hudson, who discovered 
it in the year 1609. The scenery of that river is 
said to be as fine as that of any river in Europe." 
The traveler up and down the Hudson will quite 
likely agree with this. 

" Why didn't they go there ? It is singular that 
they landed hundreds of miles from the point of 
destination." 

"It is not known ; it may have been the igno- 
rance of the captain ; or he may have been bribed 
by the Dutch, who wanted that spot for them- 
selves." 

** Did all the passengers live to get to America ? " 

** No, one of them died on the way and was 
buried in the sea." 

"Then one hundred and one were left. How 
many were men ? " 

" Forty-one men — the rest women and children." 

" How were they organized, under what compact 
or constitution ? " 

" Before they left the cabin of the ' Mayflower,' 
they made a covenant to which they subscribed 
with great solemnity. I think I can repeat it : 

•• In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are under- 
written, loyal subjects of our great sovereign lord, King 
James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., having undertaken. 
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for the glory of God, and advancement of the Christian faith 
and honor of our king and country, a voyage, to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, by these presents 
do solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves into a civil body 
politic for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance 
of the ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof to enact, consti- 
tute, and frame such just and equal laws and ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the colony, 
unto which we promise all due subjection and obedience. 

" Capb Cod, the xxtb November, 1690." 

*' Donald, it must have been a strange and sig- 
nificant spectacle — that compact signed there in 
the face of starvation and death, by men who were 
seeking, among savages, a home and country, 
where unmolested they could worship God." 

" Yes, dear, the light of day has seldom looked 
in upon a transaction of greater meaning, and 
solemn importance." 

" Do you recall the names of any of the settlers 
who founded the New Plymouth ? They must have 
been men of great character and faith in God ? " 

** Oh, yes, 1 have heard the names of several of 
them. I wish I knew more about them, for we 
shall be obliged to meet them when we arrive. 
The leader is William Brewster, a Cambridge gradu- 
ate, a good student, a man of mark, upon whom 
the care of the church devolves, though he is not a 
minister. Miles Standish is the military captain of 
the colony. He served in the army before he sailed 
to America, and is a stern, iron man of war, just 
fitted to the place in which he is. John Alden is 
the civil magistrate of the colony. These three 
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men represent the spiritual, the military, and the 
civil powers of the settlement. John Carver was 
the first ruler, but he died a few months after he 
arrived. The Pilgrims elected him governor, but he 
did not long enjoy the honor." 

" Belle told me a funny story the other day 
about the Captain Miles Standish whom you speak 
about." 

** What was the story ? If it was a good one let 
me hear it." 

** Oh, it was a story that floated over here in a 
letter from one of the Plymouth settlers, that only 
a woman would remember." 

** But which in my curiosity I would like to hear, 
though I am not a woman." 

"Well, Belle said that on the way over in the 
* Mayflower ' Miles Standish fell in love with a pretty 
Puritan maiden, named Priscilla Mullens, who be- 
longed to the company, but was afraid to speak to 
her. After landing he often saw her, but still did 
not dare to venture. So he commissioned the 
schoolmaster, John Alden, to ask the lady for him. 
It seems that John Alden was deeply in love with 
Priscilla, and wanted to marry her, but in honor he 
went to plead with her for Captain Miles Standish, 
who, though a very brave man, was afraid of her. 
As he poured out his eloquent words on behalf of 
his friend, the lady wished he was pleading for him- 
self, for she had long looked on him with favor. At 
length, she saw what Alden was wishing to conceal 
that he was in love himself, but in honor bound to 
his captain. You know woman is quick in love and 
can detect it and is fertile in ways of expressing it. 
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She looked as pretty as she could, and said to him, 
'Prithee, why do you not speak for yourself, 
John ? ' And the story goes, that she became the 
wife of John Alden, while the stern captain looked 
a hundred times more stern." 

" A good story. Bee, that I never heard before. 
We shall probably meet John Alden and his wife." 

" But, Donald, you were not such a bashful suitor 
at all. You took me by storm. I was not obliged 
to tell you to speak for yourself." 

" What if I had been afraid ? " he asked. 

" Afraid of little me ? " and she laughed merrily. 

" But if I had been, and had sent John Milton to 
ask for me, what would you have said ? " 

'* Perhaps — perhaps I should have said, ' Prithee, 
John, why don't you speak for yourself ? ' " 

'* Oh, Bee, you know that you would not. You 
do not care for John Milton, or any other John." 

" Then why did you ask me, if you knew ? Per- 
haps you only think you know." 

Thus in pleasant and cheerful conversation they 
rode along until noon came, and reminded them that 
their weary horses wanted rest, and they wanted 
refreshments. They had come slowly, frequently 
stopping, and had already accomplished more than 
half their journey. They therefore decided to 
stop and dine, let their horses rest until early even- 
ing, and finish their riding after the sun had gone 
down. Dismounting at a wayside inn they turned 
over their steeds to their faithful servant, and went 
into the little parlor where they were soon waited 
upon by the hostess, a buxom widow, who kept the 
establishment. 
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*' We have sent our horses to the stable, and now 
wish to dine ourselves," said Donald, as he looked 
about to see what kind of a place they were in. 

'* 1 can give you as nice a dinner as you can find 
in the kingdom, Charles himself once " 

" Never mind about Charles, good madame ; what 
can you do for us ? Charles may take care of him- 
self when he comes." 

" Fried eggs and ham, chops or steak, with all the 
other things ; a dinner fit for a king." 

"What say, Beatrice ? What would you like ? " 

" Anything, Donald." 

''Well, I am as hungry as a wrecked sailor, 
and can relish almost any dish. Madame, is your 
ham good, and are your eggs fresh ? " 

" They ought to be, kind sir, for I cured the ham, 
and the eggs are fresh laid," she said with con- 
scious pride. 

" Then we will take the ham and eggs, with 
bread and coffee, and all the good things you have, 
for we have come many miles." 

While dinner was being cooked, water was 
brought and the travelers enjoyed the luxury of 
washing their faces, brushing their garments, and 
making ready to eat dinner in comfort. 

Dinner was served in the best of shape and was 
thoroughly satisfactory to those who partook of it. 
As the dishes were being cleared away, the hostess 
said: 

"My servant says that she thinks you are a 
newly married couple." 

"Does she say that?" asked Donald. "She 
must be a sensible wench." 
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''Yes, but I tell her that I think you are brother 
and sister." 

** Did you tell her that ? You must be more 
sensible than the servant." 

" Yes, but she says you are not enough alike for 
brother and sister." 

" Does she put it in that way ? She must be an 
extraordinary person." 

** Yes, and may I ask which is right — she or I ? " 

" You may ask a thousand times, my good 
woman." 

'' Well, sir, which is right ? " 

"Neither," replied Donald, getting the better of 
her. 

Before she could ask another question, Donald 
arose and went to the stable to see how the horses 
were being cared for ; then he wandered out into 
the street of the little village. Beatrice drew down 
the shades in the parlor, threw herself on the 
lounge, and was soon lost in refreshing sleep. In 
about two hours Donald returned, and took her out 
for a stroll through the town. A little lunch before 
starting, and just as the sun went down the two 
lovers again mounted and set out for London, where 
they arrived late at night, and repaired to the house 
of the friend with whom Beatrice was to stop, 
while Donald was gone to Yarmouth. Seeing her 
provided for, Donald said his farewell words and 
left her, while he and the servant took the horses 
to '* The King's Arms," an inn in the Strand, where 
he was to spend the night, preparatory to an early 
start in the morning. 

He was to travel by post, and as soon as the day 
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broke he was off. It was a charming country 
through which his road lay, and as he chanced to 
fall into pleasant company, and had good cheer as 
he journeyed, the time passed very quickly, and he 
arrived at the place of his destination at the end of 
the third day. 

Yarmouth, at which a large part of the Pilgrims 
rendezvoused previous to sailing, is one of the 
finest seaports in England, beautifully located at 
the mouth of the Yare, on both sides of which it is 
built Donald found the town full of Pilgrims, 
though Winthrop himself was to be taken on board 
the ** Arbella " at the Isle of Wight, the Vecta of the 
ancient Romans, where there were many waiting 
with him to embark on the perilous venture. The 
public inns were full. The inhabitants who sympa- 
thized with the Puritans, made what provision they 
could to entertain these strangers. The fine old 
church of St. Nicholas, built in the times of William 
Rufus, was opened by the religious authorities, and 
beneath that sacred roof Donald spent his first 
night in Yarmouth. The hard floor was his bed, 
but he slept soundly, dreaming not of Beatrice, but 
of Belle. It was not strange that on waking in the 
morning he reproached himself for what seemed 
almost like treachery to his gentle love, in whom he 
was so fully blest, and with whom he was so 
entirely satisfied. 

The next day he went about town, and saw 
many of the men and women who were to sail with 
the expedition. Roger Williams was there, giving 
aid and counsel. He introduced Donald to two 
Nonconformist ministers who were going out, 
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Francis Higglnson and Samuel Skelton, both of 
whom in time became pastors of the First Church 
in Salem. He also met the famous Ralph Smith, 
who for a time was minister of the church in Ley- 
den, and subsequently became pastor of the first 
church organized in Plymouth. He found these 
men to be intelligent, pious, and intensely earnest. 
He had never seen anything like the spirit by 
which they were animated. It was not like love of 
empire, it was not greed of gain, it was not empty 
ambition that moved them, but love of God ; and to 
worship him in their own way, they determined to 
brave the ocean and the storm, and whatever perils 
and dangers there might be beyond the sea. Their 
faith was morally sublime and the young man wit- 
nessed it with great admiration. 

The expedition sailed from Southampton in six 
ships, on a bright and beautiful day. The Pilgrims 
were in excellent spirits and the utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed. It was not that they loved England less, 
but liberty more. As the little fleet passed Land's 
End, and the coast was fading from sight, Higgin- 
son said to his fellow-passengers : " We will riot 
say, as the Separatists were wont to say on leaving 
England, 'Farewell, Babylon ; farewell, Rome' ; but 
we will say, ' Farewell, dear England ; farewell, the 
Church of God in England, and all Christian 
friends there.' " 

On the morning after the embarkation, Donald 
and '* Will-of-the-Woods " started for London. 
That was not the direct way to Kent, but Donald 
was to take Beatrice back with him, and also had 
business in the city. On the way he fully com- 
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mitted himself to the idea of going to America with 
Roger, and when they reached the metropolis, there 
was a perfect understanding between them. 

Donald found Beatrice in good health and spirits, 
but their meeting was so ordinarily lover-like that it 
need not be detailed. The next day they returned 
to Kent, reaching the Cranbrook cottage late at 
night. The day, as they rode along, was given up 
to a recital of the events of the week. With great 
minuteness, Donald detailed the things he had seen, 
and the impressions made on his mind. Leaving 
Beatrice at the cottage, a short ride brought the 
young man to the manor house, where he was soon 
sleeping and dreaming of sailing ships and adven- 
tures beyond the seas. The sun was high in the 
heavens when he awoke and descended to the 
breakfast room, where he found the family assem- 
bled, and where he received a cordial and most 
gratifying welcome from all present. 



CHAPTER Vni 

I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house ; 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth. 
The violet l>ed's not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting house built in a garden. 
On which the spring's chaste fk>wers take delight 
To cast their modest odors. 

—MiddUton. 

THE summer glided by and brought the harvest 
moon of 1630. Two momentous events in 
the life of Donald were at hand — his marriage 
with Beatrice and his departure for America. One 
bright, beautiful autumnal morning he entered the 
cottage of his betrothed, and finding her busily 
engaged and unconscious of his proximity, came 
silently behind her, and clasping his hands over 
her eyes, exclaimed in a forced and unnatural tone : 

*' Who has got you now, miss i " 

For a moment she was startled, but immediately 
recognizing his voice, replied : 

" Some gypsy tramp, who has gotten in to steal." 

"Yes, a gypsy tramp who has stolen in un- 
awares to take what he can find." 

** And what does the audacious tramp want ? " 

" The most precious thing in the cottage, and he 
will have it." 

" Is it my nice new spinning wheel ? " she asked. 

" No, something better than that ; what do I 
want of a spinning wheel ? " 

" Is it the betrothal ring my lover gave me ? " 

139 
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" No, it is something purer than gold and more 
valuable than the most precious stones." 

** Oh ! Sir Tramp, I am a poor girl, without 
money or jewels, without friends, without " 

** A wicked fib. What is done to those who tell 
lies ? " 

" And what can the gypsy find in my cottage of 
value to him ? " 

*' I have what I want in my arms, and I mean to 
keep it and guard it as the apple of my eye," he 
said, at the same time turning the happy, blushing 
girl around, and looking into her fair face, and 
pressing kisses on her brow and lips. Nor did she 
resist him. She was supremely satisfied. She was 
willing to let the tramp have his way. 

" Sit down. Bee, I want to talk with you," he said 
commandingly and masterfully, as was his wont. 

" Who will do all my work, if I sit down to talk ? " 
she asked. 

" Oh, Madame Industry, you speak as if you had 
much work on hand." 

** Yes, I have, but I will let it go and sit down at 
the feet of my king, and let him lecture me to his 
dear heart's content," and suiting the action to the 
word, she kneeled down on the hassock before him, 
and said : 

*' Speak on, my king, thy subject heareth." 

Donald smiled a little meaning smile, at which 
Beatrice asked : 

" What have I said now at which you are laugh- 
ing, I would like to know ? " 

" I was only thinking of what Belle told me long 
ago." 
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" And what was that ? " came quickly, almost 
jealously. 

'* Why, that girls are all submission before mar- 
riage, but afterward they expect to reign as queens, 
and do." 
** Did Belle utter that slander on her sex ? " 
** Yes, dear, if it is slander. Belle is guilty." 
'* But, Donald, you know that there is all the 
difference in the world in girls. Belle was born a 
queen among women. She would reign anywhere. 
If Will Shakespeare had known her, he would 
have made her one of his grandest heroines. But 
I was born to submit, and oh, Donald, I should not 
want to be married if I could not feel that my hus- 
band was my superior ; if I could not look up to 
him and lean upon him. I have no desire to rule ; 
and yet, womanlike, 

'* Men do more obey 
When they are led, than when they are compelled." 

" Well, Bee, I have come to talk about sober facts, 
and not to indulge in sentiment, to-day. I have 
had a letter from Roger Williams, and wish to read 
to you the important part of it. It has the informa- 
tion for which we have waited, and which is to 
shape our future." The speaker felt a tremor run 
through the frame of Beatrice as he drew her closer 
to him. Taking the letter from his pocket, he read 
the following paragraph, to which Beatrice listened 
in silence : 

I have to inform you that the eventful hour is at hand. I 
shall go to America, if God's providence permits, and set up a 
banner for the Lord. The ship ** Lyon " will sail on the ist of 
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December, from Bristol. This is one of the vessels that took 
out the Winthrop expedition, and is one of the safest and fast- 
est. Captain Pierce, her master, is a true man and fears God, 
and he thinks we shall have a quick and safe passage. My 
good wife, Mary, to whom I have long been betrothed, and to 
whom I was married a few weeks ago, will go with me. 
Boston, in the New World, will be our destination. Now, 
will you be ready by that time? I go bound in spirit to Amer- 
ica, not knowing the things which will befall me there. I am 
a strange man. My brain is filled with strange thoughts, and 
as I look over the sea a spirit is stirring within me which may 
lead me to put forth views hitherto deemed heretical and un- 
sound. But we shall see." 



" Well, Bee, what do you think of that ? " he 
asked, as he drew her to him. 

*' I think it brings matters to a sudden focus." 

" Yes, Bee, we must make immediate prepara- 
tions for our marriage and for our voyage across the 
ocean. Beatrice, do you have any doubt in the 
case ? Are there any misgivings in your mind as 
to going to America with me ? " 

** None whatever. The question was decided 
long ago, and I desire to go. I am just romantic 
enough to brave all the hardships of an ocean voy- 
age and the dangers of a life in the New World." 

"When can you be married ?" He asked this 
question in a matter-of-fact way, for the event had 
been decided upon long before. 

"At any time, after a week's notice," she an- 
swered blushingly. " You know we have decided 
to have a quiet wedding in St. Dunstan's Church, 
and I can be ready for that at any time. I think 
we had better fix the day for about one week before 
we shall sail. My wardrobe for the voyage is all 
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ready, and little more than the disposition of the 
cottage remains to be attended to on my part.^' 

So all these things were fixed, the time set for 
the wedding, the arrangements made for the voy- 
age, and Donald took his leave. His mind was in a 
whirl of excitement which seemed to increase as he 
left Beatrice behind, and by the time he reached 
Saxenhurst he was in quite a mental commotion. 
In the evening he met the family and gave them in- 
formation of his speedy marriage and departure. 
They were prepared for it, and entered into his 
plans with zest. It was the desire of the earl that 
Donald should have a grand marriage, followed by 
a banquet in the manor house. But Beatrice would 
not consent to that, and Lady Winnefrede and Belle 
sustained her. The earl was obliged to yield. After 
all the talk about the weaker sex, the fairer sex 
generally have their way. As Shakespeare says : 

When maidens sue. 
Men give like gods ; but when they weep and kneel. 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe them. 

The next day. Belle, whose heart was very sore, 
but whose nobility of character lifted her above 
personal suffering, said to Donald : " Donald, my 
brother, are you going to Cranbrook this morning ? " 

"Such was my purpose. Belle. Why do you 
ask ? '' 

" Will you not stay at home this forenoon, and 
let me spend an hour or two alone with Beatrice ? " 

"If you wish to do so, I will withdraw my sun- 
light from your path." 
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** You know, Donald, that Beatrice is almost 
alone, and needs just now some one to advise with 
her, and though your company might be preferable 
to mine, yet I think I can be more useful to the 
child a few hours to-day than you can. There are 
many things to be thought of, and there is no time 
to be lost." 

** Well, go and see her, and give her all the good 
advice you can. But do not frighten her by a fore- 
cast of the dangers of the voyage." 

" Can you not trust me for that, Donald ? " she 
asked reproachfully. 

"Oh, yes. Belle, I can trust you in anything. 
Go and see her." 

Belle went to the cottage and met Beatrice. Be- 
fore a word was spoken they were clasped in each 
other's arms, and without knowing why, had a good 
womanly cry. They were all the better for that, 
and after the sunshower of tears was over, the 
two girls spent several hours in kindly intercourse. 
Belle gave her young friend much valuable instruc- 
tion, arranged to provide for some of her wants, 
and advised about her marriage which was so close 
at hand. As they sat in conversation, Belle said : 

*' Beatrice, I am glad to see you so happy, and I 
trust it will be as lasting as life. 1 know Donald 
Duncan to be true, and you can give yourself to 
him with the perfect assurance that he will make 
you happy, if he can. Donald has a nature that 
might satisfy an angel's cravings, and he will fill 
your whole heart." 

" Belle, may I say something to you ? " she 
asked timidly. 
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" Yes, dear ; what is it ? '* 
" There is one shadow — only one.'* 
" What is it, child ? Tell me, dear." 
" Has Donald had any other love ? " she asked, 
as she leaned her head on Belle's heaving breast, 
almost sobbing. 
" Why do you ask that, dear ? " 
*' Because my heart is sore to know." 
" I think you can trust Donald on that matter ? " 
"Oh, Belle, has Donald ever loved you, and 
asked you to become his wife ? Has he ? Has he ? 
Tell me, quick." 

" No. No, never. Why do you ask that ? " cried 
Belle almost fiercely. 

The question came to her like a blow. For a 
moment she was tempted to cast Beatrice from her 
arms, but with a mighty effort she restrained her- 
self, and in a tremulous voice, asked : 

** Beatrice, what does all this questioning mean ? 
Tell me, girl." 

*' Oh, Belle," said the now weeping girl, " I was 
afraid that Donald had offered himself to you, and 
you had refused him, though I don't see how any 
one could have refused him, and that he had come 
to me because his heart was sore and he wanted 
some one to heal it.'^ 

" Why did you think so strange a thing as that, 

and of Donald, who has given you his whole heart ? " 

" Because I do not see how he could help loving 

you — and I do not know what he could find in me 

to attract him." 

"Beatrice, Donald loved me as a brother would 
love a sister, but nothing more. He never asked 

K 
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me to be his wife, nor has he ever led me to think 
he would do so." 

Belle wondered if she was strong enough to tell 
Beatrice the whole story and set her fears at rest 
forever. She saw that something still rested on the 
mind of the young girl, and was afraid that it might 
yet cause her sorrow. Should she humiliate herself 
to satisfy the trembling Beatrice ? 

** I will tell her the whole. It will help her to love 
Donald more," she said to herself. "It may do 
her good. It will not harm me to speak now." 

Murmuring these words, " It may do her good," 
she drew the girl close to her and poured out the 
whole story. With her head down among Bee's 
sunny curls, that proud, aristocratic maiden told the 
story of her unrequited love, and painted Donald in 
such bright colors that Beatrice could not but love 
him more. She told the story of her humiliation, 
of that scene by the roadside when she thought 
Donald was dead ; of her personal mortification 
when she began to suspect that he was not entirely 
unconscious, but might have had some idea of her 
wild lamentation and her vehement avowals of 
affection. 

She did not spare herself, but with her arms 
around the listening girl, her face hidden in the 
golden hair, told her all, how she had loved in vain 
and conquered ; and now took a blessed pleasure in 
serving Donald by helping on his approaching mar- 
riage. 

She finished her narration. Beatrice looked up, 
her great, beautiful eyes filled with love and rap- 
ture, and exclaimed : 
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" Belle, you are an angel." Beatrice knew that 
only the most noble of natures could do as Belle 
had done. 

"Hush, Beatrice! Hush!" 

*' I never dreamed of a magnanimity that could 
give up Donald to another," said Bee impulsively. 

'* He was never mine. I did not give him up. 
If he had been mine I would not have given him up 
for all the wealth of the world. It is because he 
never loved me that I give him up." 

** And he is mine." 

*' Yes, Beatrice, all your own. Don't let a single 
doubt shadow your betrothal." 

And the singer of St. Dunstan's broke out into a 
rapturous song which filled the cottage with the most 
exquisite melody, and the passers-by stopped to 
listen. Belle soon returned to the manor, and the 
singer waited for her lover. 

Thinkest thou 
That I could live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself ?— no — no. 

The following day Belle had a conversation with 
Donald which she intended should be the last of a 
private nature. At the table where the family met 
in the morning, the conversation had been almost 
exclusively upon the one subject that moved all 
hearts. The earl was quiet and glum. He was a 
disappointed man. In his advancing years he had 
looked to Donald to take his place in public life 
and at the head of the household. He was vexed 
and sad over the course events had taken, and 
while he did not feel unkindly toward Donald per- 
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sonally, he could not see why matters should have 
taken this unfortunate turn. He would do all he 
could to help the young man in his venture ; but he 
could not be reconciled to the movement which he 
deemed an almost criminal blunder. 

Lady Winnefrede was well-nigh overwhelmed 
with sorrow. She loved Donald as a son, and his 
respectful attentions to her had placed him high in 
her esteem. The earl was aged and feeble, and 
she had become accustomed to go to her adopted 
son for counsel and help in household matters, in- 
stead of troubling her husband. If the earl should 
die, there would be the strong arm of Donald to 
lean upon. But that arm was to be withdrawn, 
and the boy of her love was to go out of her life as 
strangely as he came into it, and leave her in advanc- 
ing years without his manly aid. 

Belle — what can be said of her ? She could not 
tell her own feelings. Thfe sun of her soul would 
be gone when Donald turned away from her. And 
yet she wished him to go, as she well knew that 
she could not bear the strain that would come upon 
her if the object of her wild, idolatrous love should 
remain constantly in her sight. What was left for 
her she knew not. That love which she had felt 
for Donald would live forever, and it was a love so 
large, so grand, that it filled all the recesses of her 
being. Life henceforth for her was to be a living 
martyrdom, spent in ministering to the wants of 
others. When, therefore, on the morning after her 
interview with Beatrice, she walked out into the 
grounds leaning on the arm of Donald, as she had 
done a hundred times before, it is not strange that 
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her soul was a volcano of heaving passions. But no 
one would have suspected it. Outwardly she was 
calm, and even cold in her deportment. No un- 
wonted tenderness in her tone betrayed her inward 
state, but throughout the conversation she main- 
tained a dignity that was worthy of her exalted 
womanhood. 

" Brother Donald, 1 had a nice talk with Beatrice, 
yesterday." 

'*So Bee told me. But she would not tell me 
what you said." 

" She is a charming girl, and knows when to 
speak, and when to keep still." 

" You know she has charmed me." 

" Yes, most effectually. May the charm never 
be broken." 

"She says you did not frighten her by any wild 
stories of the dangers of the sea, and the prospect 
of being eaten by cannibals in New England, nor 
by the certainty of being frozen to death every 
Winter, and thawing back to life every spring." 

" No, I did not present any such gloomy pros- 
pects ; though on the other hand I did not paint the 
voyage in rose color, nor speak* of New England as 
a paradise. Donald, Beatrice, your love, is a noble 
girl, and you can talk with her about the dangers 
of the way. She is equal to the situation, and you 
have well and wisely chosen. Bee is one of the 
dearest and sweetest girls in all the realm." 

" I am glad you think so, for I value your opinion 
in this matter more than that of any other person 
on earth." 

For an hour they walked and talked, agreed to 
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correspond, provided for the sending of things to 
make Beatrice comfortable in her new home, and 
arranged for the wedding, which was to be as quiet 
and simple as possible. Belle told Donald that this 
would probably be the last confidential conversation 
they would be able to have, and well he under- 
stood her meaning, and with a few tender, holy 
words they parted, he to ride to Cranbrook, and 
she to return to the manor. 

" Thank heaven, that is over/' said Belle, as she 
entered the house. 

" I have been mistaken about Belle's love," said 
Donald. '* She is not feeling my departure very 
much ; it was not as I feared it might be. If a 
warmer love than that of a sister ever existed, it is 
dead, and Belle is heart-whole, thank the Lord. 
She will mourn me as a wandering brother for a 
time, and then some noble man will come and take 
her heart, and enter into her life as the most im- 
portant factor in its happiness and usefulness." 
How little did he know 

St. Dunstan's bells were ringing merrily. The 
inhabitants of Cranbrook were crowding to the 
sacred edifice, whose open doors gave them wel- 
come. Beatrice Eddye, the sweet singer of the town, 
whose charming voice had rung through the arches 
of the venerable edifice, was to plight her troth to 
Donald Duncan of Saxenhurst, and give herself to 
the young Puritan, who was to take her to the 
wilds of America. The young girl was universally 
beloved, and Donald was universally respected. 
The most feverish excitement prevailed, and long 



the eager crowd waited for the entrance of the 
bridal company. 

Suddenly a low, sweet strain of music came 
stealing frem the great organ in the transept, each 
moment increasing in volume, until it broke into the 
triumphal wedding march. 

Up the aisle came Earl Robert and Lady Winne- 
frede, bowing to the people who recognized them. 
Then followed, observed by all, the manly bride- 
groom and the beautiful bride. Their entrance was 
the signal for a simple and delightful ovation. The 
young girls of the church had ranged themselves 
along the edges of the lines of men and women, and 
as the bridal pair approached, they filled the way 
through the church with the choicest flowers, and 
paved the path to the altar with these beautiful evi- 
dences of their affection. The heart of Beatrice 
was touched. She had seen these maidens going 
through the streets of Cranbrook, or sitting in the 
church, but otherwise they were strangers to her. 
But she was not a stranger to them. The singer of 
St. Dunstan's was known to everybody. Her per- 
sonal beauty was the theme of common conversa- 
tion among young people ; her acts of charity made 
her name a blessing to the poor ; the sweetness of 
her songs enriched the services of St. Dunstan's, 
and she had a warm place in the heart of every in- 
habitant of the parish. Behind the bridal pair 
came Belle, leaning on the arm of John Milton, who 
had left his studies at Cambridge to witness the 
nuptials of his friend. Reaching the altar, the 
groom and bride stood before the robed vicar of 
the church. On the right stood the earl and Lady 
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Winnefrede, and on the left were Belle and Milton. 
The bridal couple stood alone. As the ceiemony 
was delayed for the organ to finish its jubilant notes 
there was a moment for comment and criticism. 

**How fast age is growing on the noble earl," 
said a gentleman to a lady sitting at his side. 

'* But Lady Winnefrede looks as fresh and young 
as a bride/' was the answer. '* Will she never 
grow old ? " 

** You know that she is much younger than the 
earl. But look I How beautiful the bride is I 
Very beautiful I" 

** And how manly is the groom. He looks like a 
king 1 " 

''Yes, but they do not seem to be well mated/' 
remarked the gentleman. 

" Are they not ? Why not ? " asked the lady. 

'* The eagle has mated with the dove ; don't you 
see ? " 

"That is most fitting. They present a most 
wonderful picture of perfect strength and beauty." 

** But this grand young man should have married 
Belle of Dorset. What a magnificent couple they 
would have made ! " 

" But such persons seldom come together. A 
man does not want a woman like himself for a 
wife. The difference in style, nature, and charac- 
teristics will render wedded life much more happy." 

These persons were not the only ones in the 
church that day who said that Belle should have 
been for Donald, and Beatrice for John Milton. But 
not so do men and women mate. It has usually 
been the eagle and the dove, and always will be. 
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It was an imposing spectacle. St. Dunstan's was 
crowded with the fashion and beauty of Cranbrook. 
The altar was filled with the rarest flowers the con- 
servatories of Kent could produce, and the bridal 
party was one of the most distinguished that Cran- 
brook had lately seen. But Belle was the observed 
of all observers. Her radiant beauty flashed over 
the audience, and many an eye was turned toward 
her with an admiration which could not be con- 
cealed. Beatrice was a tender vine, clinging to a 
noble oak, while Belle was a queen of grace and 
beauty. Every movement was magnetic and com- 
manding. Beatrice would gently creep into a man's 
heart and win it with almost infinite tenderness; 
Belle would carry it by storm. 

"Who giveth this woman away in holy matri- 
mony ? " solemnly asked the vicar. 

" I do," as gravely responded the Earl of Dorset. 

**If any of you know of any just cause why 
these two persons should not be joined together, ye 
are now to declare it," said the vicar. There was 
no response. After a moment, he said : 

" Donald, wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife ? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honor and keep her, in sickness and in health ; and, 
forsaking all others, keep thee only unto her, so 
long as ye both shall live ? " 

** I will," answered Donald in a manly voice. 

" Beatrice, wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband ? Wilt thou obey him and serve 
him, love, honor, and keep him, in sickness and in 
health ; and, forsaking all others, keep thee only 
unto him, so long as ye both shall live ? " 
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" I will," answered Beatrice. 

Then taking the vows with their hands clasped, 
the young couple plighted their troth, and Donald 
put the ring on the third finger of Beatrice's left 
hand, and the vicar pronounced them husband and 
wife. 

The organ poured forth its jubilant strains, the 
wedding cortege slowly passed down the aisle into 
the open air, and the great concourse separated in 
all directions. 

"Until death do us part," said Donald, as he 
took his seat in the carriage which was to bear them 
to the manor house. 

" Until death do. us part," responded Beatrice, as 
she took her seat beside her husband and clasped his 
hand. 

At the manor a grand banquet was provided. 
The gentry of Kent were well represented, and rich 
was the hospitality of the earl. And when the 
banquet was over, the day was given up to the 
servants, who took occasion to show their regard 
and love for the young master who was so soon to 
leave them. 

The nextday the happy couple started for Bristol. 
They were to travel slowly and reach the place in 
time to embark with Williams. The parting was a 
very sad one. Belle was the only person who was 
able to maintain outward composure. She moved 
about among the guests as if she was a marble 
statue. No one could dream that under that icy 
exterior was burning a heart of fire. Her farewell 
to Donald was dignified, but entirely free from any- 
thing that could indicate pique or wounded feeling. 
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She was herself — Belle of Dorset, not the weak 
girl who threw herself on Donald's breast when he 
lay bleeding on the ground. 

What a lonely place Saxenhurst was the next 
day ! Donald and Beatrice were far away ; John 
Milton had returned to Cambridge to make up in 
his studies what he had lost by this visit ; the last 
of the guests had departed ; the family was left 
alone, the earl fretful, Lady Winnefrede very sad, 
and Belle realizing what she had lost, and looking 
forward to a future most dreary and desolate. 

A week after there was a little episode in the life 
of Belle that for a moment diverted her mind from 
her late sorrow, and turned her thoughts into a new 
channel. Allusion has been made to a letter re- 
ceived by the young lady on Christmas Day from 
a young nobleman of Sussex who had long been 
seeking the hand of the heiress of Dorset. One 
morning a horseman dashed through the open gate- 
way of Saxenhurst, and soon to Belle was an- 
nounced the arrival of Sir Vance Hawies, of Sussex. 

Sir Vance was a young man two years older than 
Belle, tall and slightly built, not very brainy, but 
very self-opinionated. He had met Belle on several 
occasions, and had taken a fancy to her, and thought 
he loved her. At times he had pestered her with 
his silly attentions, and now she heard of his com- 
ing with regret. But she was forced to show him 
proper attention, and as she entered the drawing 
room she advanced toward him, and said : 

"Good morning, Sir Vance; you seem to have 
dropped in upon us from the skies." 
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** Good morning, Lady Belle ; how beautiful you 
are to-day." 

" Did you come all the way to tell me that ? " 
she asked with a little frown. She was irritated by 
the inappropriateness of the words. 

" No, but I could not help recognizing a palpable 
fact." 

"You must not flatter. Sir Vance ; we girls are 
vain enough without having our vanity inflated by 
outside help." 

"But I protest ; I protest ; I " 

'* Oh, your protestations will do no good. I know 
you, sir ! " 

" But you will hear me ; you must hear me." 

"We will change the conversation. When were 
you in London ? " 

" I left there yesterday. But, Lady Belle, I came 
to Saxenhurst on special and important* business, 
you know." 

"Yes? Did you? What is it?" she asked 
wonderingly, thinking that perhaps he had a legiti- 
mate errand, 

" Do you not dream of what I am after in my 
call on you to-day ? " 

" No^ I am not dreaming now ; my dream days 
are over, and I dwell in the land of reality." 

" Lady Belle, I came here for one thing only, and 
shall be sorely disappointed if I go away unsuccess- 
ful — indeed, I must not fail." 

" Surely, I will help you in any way I can, if 
you will state your business." 

" Business ! Business ! Why, I came here to 
ask you to be my wife." 
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"Your what?" she almost shrieked, springing 
to her feet as if electrified. 

'* My wife, yes," the young nobleman answered 
with the utmost solemnity. 
• *' Your wife I Why, I never have thought of such 
a thing. I, your wife ! Sir Vance, you are mad ! " 

" Never more sane in my life. Have I not given 
you reason to think that I had such a purpose ? " 

" You have shown me some attentions, for which 
I have been grateful, but I never supposed they 
meant anything beyond mere friendship." 

*' Belle, you will not refuse me ; you must not ; 
you cannot. You will wreck my life." 

** I am very sorry that you have spoken, but cer- 
tainly I can, I will refuse you." 

'* Why ? tell me why you refuse me. Is it be- 
cause " 

'* Because I do not love, and never can love 
you." 

" Lady Belle, do — you — love anybody else ? " 

** That is a question, Sir Vance, that you have no 
right to ask. I can hardly pardon it. It is un- 
worthy of you as a gentleman." 

" Perhaps I have been too hasty. Can you not 
love me if I give you time — won't you try ? " 

" No, no, we cannot love whom we will. Love 
does not go where we will it, nor come when we 
bid it." 

** But you can love if you will try. Will you not 
try ? " 

" But I don't want to love you, nor any other 
man in Kent, except my father, nor shall I try. Sir 
Vance. All this is very foolish and must stop. 1 
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cannot marry a man I do not love, and though I 
esteem you as a friend now, I should abhor you if 
I were obliged to marry you." 

** Abhor me I Ab — hor me I " The face of the 
young man was pallid with his emotion, and his 
frame shook with agony. 

** Oh, Belle, my love, my queen, how can you 
utter such cruel words as those ? " 

" Pardon me. Sir Vance, if I hurt your feelings. 
I do not wish to wound you, but I wish to say what 
will forever set at rest this whole silly matter. I do 
not know, I do not think I shall ever marry, and if 
I do, it will be a man whom I love." 

** I can make you love me ; I know you will love 
me in time if you will only marry me." 

'* Sir Vance, I do not wish to prolong this talk. I 
am very sad over the departure of my brother Don- 
ald for America, and " 

'* I will be more to you than he was, or could be, 
it you will only let me try." 

"You — you, be more to me than Donald Dun- 
can ? " 

Sir Vance had said the most unfortunate thing 
that could have suggested itself to him. He had 
rudely opened an unhealed wound, and roused the 
indignation of the girl. With the scorn of Cleopatra 
she repeated : 

** Be done, Sir Vance ; I do not love you and never 
will marry you, and I forbid you ever alluding to 
the subject again as long as the world stands. Do 
you understand me .? " 

" Yes — I — do." The poor fellow seemed broken- 
hearted. 
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Belle was not herself, and knew that she was not 
dealing with this man in the best way, but she 
could not help it, Her nerves were not steady, and 
she could not be calm. She asked Sir Vance if he 
would not stay and see the earl, but he refused, 
and, mounting his horse, he rode away at a break- 
neck speed. 

Love Is not in our power, 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not our choice : 
We only love where fate ordains we should. 



CHAPTER IX 

Type of the Infinite. I look away 

Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 

My thoughts upon a resting-place, or make 

A shore beyond my vision, where they break ; 

But on my spirit stretches, till It's pain 

To think ; then rests, and then puts forth again. 

—Damm, 

THE eventful morning of the ist of December, 
1630, had arrived. The day was exceedingly 
fine. A light snow covered the earth, and the 
bright sun shining upon it gave lustre to the whole 
face of nature. The world seemed to be in smiles as 
the little group of voyagers stood on the deck of the 
ship *' Lyon," which was to bear them to America. 
They were singing and talking earnestly together, 
and a more happy company could seldom be seen. 
There was no terror for them in the voyage before 
them, nor in the land of uncertainty beyond the 
sea. There were Roger Williams and Mary, a noble 
pair, destined to make the world resound with the 
anthem of religious liberty. There were Donald 
and Beatrice, beautiful in their married love. And 
there were others who were trying the experiment 
of emigration, and who were seeking a home in the 
New World. 

The " Lyon " lay at anchor, the waves plashing 
against her sides. The brave commander, Captain 
Pierce, walked up and down the quarter-deck, 
proud of his ship, proud of his passengers, and 
proud of himself, as he had a right to be. Soon the 
x6o 
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anchor was raised and the " Lyon " moved slowly 
and majestically out of the harbor, into the Bristol 
Channel, and on to the open sea. As the land 
faded from sight Donald and Beatrice went below 
and looked at their sleeping accommodations. The 
" Lyon " was not like one of the fine packet ships 
that fifty years ago, before the age of ocean steam- 
ers, were plyirtg between Liverpool and New York. 
Such floating palaces were then unknown. Com- 
pared with those vessels, the accommodations of 
the ** Lyon " were very bare and meagre. But the 
young people thought them very good, and they 
were, for the time. As they stood looking at the 
narrow bunks, in the badly ventilated cabin, Bea- 
trice said : 

"Donald, I feel sick — fearfully sick. Hold me 
or I shall fall." 

" I am sorry dear, but I cannot help it." 
" What is the matter with me ? Do you know ? 
"Seasick, my dear." And he laughed ; was he 
a monster ? 

'* I feel better now — no, I don't a bit." 
" Perhaps you had better go on deck, and take 
the fresh air." 

" 1 think I will. Will you take me up ? " 
She started to go up, when the vessel gave a tre- 
mendous lurch, and the poor seasick bride fell 
headlong into one of the bunks, and was so over- 
come that she was unable to rise. Donald did the 
best he could for her, but that was not much. 
When he had just gotten to his wit's end, Roger 
came down and seeing how things were, ran and 
called his wife, who came and took charge of the 
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sick woman. Fortunately, Mary Williams was a 
good sailor, never troubled with seasickness, and 
she at once installed herself as nurse to the gentle 
but suffering Beatrice. 

"Will you two men go on deck and let me 
attend to this case ? Men are in the way some- 
times, and you are now." 

"I cannot leave Beatrice in this condition," said 
Donald, as he stroked his wife's golden hair and ca- 
ressed her as a mother would a child. 

" But don't you see that you can do no good 
here? Men are not worth much in sickness." 

" But " 

'* No buts ; I will take this job on my hands, and 
can do better for your wife than you can, so run up 
and amuse yourself above, like a good boy." 

"Perhaps you are right," said Donald lugubri- 
ously. 

"No 'perhaps' about it; I know it is so," an- 
swered the very practical Mary. 

" You will call me if she grows worse," he said. 

"Yes, yes, now go," and she laid hold of the 
young man's arm to push him away. 

Donald kissed Bee's white lips, and went on 
deck where he found Roger, who had preceded him, 
and who was looking back to the English coast. 
They soon drifted into politics, in which both were 
intensely interested. 

" Roger, what will be the outcome of the Puritan 
movement ? " asked Donald after a few preliminary 
words. 

" I think," answered Roger slowly, as if weighing 
each word, " that it will result in revolution. I see 
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no other outcome. It is revolution or annihilation 
for the Puritans." 

" The alternative is a dreadful one." 

" There is no other ; it is revolution which means 
bloodshed and disaster, or the extinguishment of 
the Puritans and the re-establishment of popery." 

" Perhaps King Charles will see the drift of 
things, and send the unscrupulous archbishop into 
retirement before it is too late." 

'* Are you one of the dupes who hope anything 
from the Hous6 of Stuart ? " 

"Not necessarily a dupe; but I certainly hope 
something from the sagacity of the reigning family." 

'* No, Charles is not a wise man, as you know, 
and will let the work of ruin go on to the end. He 
is surrounded by unscrupulous men, fawning cour- 
tiers, and selfish demagogues, and they will push 
him to destruction." 

*' I hope you will prove a bad prophet." 

" Time will tell. Laud is in full power at court, 
bad men are in office, the king is a puppet in their 
hands, England is drifting into an angry storm, and 
the hands of traitors hold the helm." 

Just at this moment Donald was called to the 
cabin to see Beatrice, who did not like to have him 
long out of her sight. He found her much more com- 
fortable than when he left her, though now she could 
not lift her head without a return of the dreadful 
seasickness. Mary Williams had adjusted her 
berth, and the fair invalid was indeed a beautiful 
spectacle to her husband as he approached. (A 
seasick woman is not always a beautiful sight, even 
to a young, infatuated husband.) She looked like 
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a bisque statue, imbedded in the coarse ship-linen 
by which she was enfolded. As Donald approached, 
her faithful nurse retired, and the husband and wife 
were left alone. 

*' The serious part of the business begins, Don- 
ald," Beatrice said. 

" Oh, this seasickness will be over in a day or 
two," he answered. 

'* What will come next, I wonder ? '* 

"Something very much worse, I fear." 

"What can be worse than the "horrors I now 
endure ? " 

" Storms, dear ! There, am I not a comforter ? " 

"Do you think we shall have any severe 
storms ? " 

"1 hope not, but fear we may. An ocean voy- 
age is seldom taken without a few storms, more or 
less severe." 

" I have prayed that no storm may come which 
the ship cannot outride, and I know that God will 
hear my prayer." 

"Yes, we are in God's hands, and we have a 
good ship, and a splendid commander, who knows 
what he is about, and we need not fear." 

They conversed an hour in this way, when Mary 
Williams came back to sit by the side of the suf- 
ferer, and allow her husband to go on deck. 

When the third day came, Beatrice had quite re- 
covered from her indisposition and could be on deck 
at all seasons. She soon became a general favorite 
on board, and even the old bronzed sailors gazed 
after her with respectful admiration. 

"Faith, Jack, the little lassie will bring good luck 
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to the * Lyon,' " said one old sailor to another, one 
day. 

"Aye, aye, she will," was the hearty response. 

Much of the time of the voyage was taken up in 
discussing questions of a religious nature, with 
which Roger was well acquainted, but which to 
Donald were entirely new. Indeed, Donald was not 
a theologian, and cared nothing for matters which 
Roger deemed vital. As they sat on deck one day, 
the latter said : 

** I have come out from the Church of England 
from sincere conviction, and I fear I shall be obliged 
to separate from the Puritans from sincere convic- 
tion. I have begun to think, and I know not where 
thinking will lead me. An honest man ought not 
to think, if he does not want to break with the age 
and step out as a reformer." 

" What is the difference between your views and 
those of the Independent churches ? " 

" I believe in full religious toleration in the sense 
that any man may select his religion and enjoy it 
unmolested, be it right or wrong. The Arian has 
a right to his opinion ; the Arminian has a right to 
his doctrine ; the Romanist has a right to his wor- 
ship ; and the Calvinist to his creed." 

" May not the idea of full toleration be carried to 
an extent that will bring great trouble ? " asked 
Donald. 

"Certainly, but any evil that could possibly 
come from toleration would be far less than would 
come from coercion and intolerance." 

"Shall you speak freely on your arrival about 
these things ? " 
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" I must, or 1 had better go back to England and 
be a slave of the church. I hold to an entire sepa- 
ration between the Church and State. The civil 
magistrate should have no power in matters of 
religion." 

** I admit the justice of your principles, but should 
fear the consequences," answered Donald. 

" Let the consequences take care of themselves. 
A man who is right need not fear consequences. 
God is back of the right, and results are with him. 
We should be true to right if the sky falls." 

"Do you differ from the Independents on any 
other grounds ? " 

" Yes, in several important particulars." 

•'What are they, Roger ?" 

"Well, my views of the sacraments have under- 
gone some change, though on that subject I am all 
afloat." 

•* You are getting into deep water ; be careful 
that you don't sink." 

** A man never sinks if he is on divine truth. He 
has an everlasting foundation to rest on, and cannot 
sink." 

** True, a man cannot sink if he is on the true 
foundation, but a man may think he is on the rock 
when he is on the sand." 

" That may be ; but I will tell you the extent of 
my divergence when we have another opportunity." 

Ten days passed away and the fine weather con- 
tinued, and the passengers enjoyed the walks upon 
the deck and the sports provided to make the long 
voyage less tedious. We picture the Puritans as 
long-faced men who could not smile, and to whom 
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the whole world was a wilderness, but our notions 
are quite incorrect. On board the '* Lyon " no man 
did more to make the passengers happy than Roger 
Williams. He was from one end of the ship to the 
other, talking with the sailors, making sport with 
the children, or providing means of enjoyment for 
others. He was the man most sought of all. 

But the fine weather was not to continue long. 
The twelfth day out was a peculiar one. The sun 
arose clear, but soon went under a cloud. Slight 
snow squalls came up and passed over, fitful blasts 
now and then went howling through the rigging, 
and a strange feeling of unrest and disquiet was ob- 
servable everywhere on board. The night closed 
in with freshening winds, and the peculiar ocean 
wail, well known to seamen, went moaning over 
the waters. The sailors shook their heads and 
looked at each other in an inquiring way, as if 
afraid to speak their thoughts. The captain seemed 
anxious as he stood looking out upon the sky. He 
appeared as if calculating the probabilities of a 
furious storm, and if so his calculation was no mis- 
take. A little before midnight it grew cold, a furi- 
ous tempest swept over the deep, the waves ran 
dangerously high, and the poor passengers were 
thrown about in dire confusion. The ship pitched 
from billow to billow like a cockle-shell, and once 
or twice the deck was swept from stem to stern. 
The cabin where our friends were hidden was 
flooded with water that came pouring down the 
companion-way, and but for the berths being some 
feet above the floor, the ladies would have been 
driven out or drenched. 
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"Oh, Donald, this is fearful," said Beatrice, as 
she held the hand of her husband. 

"Yes, dear, but we hope it will soon be over," 
he answered with a smile of assurance that he did 
not feel. 

'* Is the ship strong and good ? " 

" Yes, and Captain Pierce says there is no imme- 
diate danger." 

Just then the ship gave a tremendous lurch and 
one of the passengers uttered a frightful shriek. 
This threw the others into a wild panic and for a 
few minutes no one knew what had taken place. 
But Donald and Roger at length succeeded in re- 
storing order and quieting the women, who were 
much terrified. 

"Oh, Donald," said Beatrice, with a most pite- 
ous moan. 

" Be brave and keep up good heart, love." 

" I am trying to," said the gentle woman, smiling 
through her tears. 

"You are doing bravely. The morrow will be 
bright." 

" But my heart is in my mouth all the time." 

" A day or two of pleasant weather will make 
you forget all this." 

" I shall never forget it to my dying day, hus- 
band." 

The frequent sweeping in of the water compelled 
the sailors to close the companion-way, and the pas- 
sengers were left below in almost total darkness. 
This greatly increased the fears of the women and 
panic followed panic. 

The ship unable to carry any sail but the jib, 
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rolled from side to side, pitched violently forward, 
or was almost thrown upon her beam-ends. The 
poor creatures imprisoned below were in constant 
consternation, not knowing but each moment would 
be the last. All night long, and all the next day 
this state of things continued ; but about sundown 
the wind subsided, and the ship was again put upon 
her course. It was a tremendous strain upon the 
nerves of Beatrice, who had behaved admirably 
throughout the whole storm. She supposed she 
knew what an ocean storm was, but found that 
she had no idea of such a gale as this. It was 
not only a new experience, but a new conception of 
such a phenomenon. If the ship had not been in 
good condition, or if the officers had not been quali- 
fied for their work, not one of those persons who 
embarked at Bristol would have seen the shores of 
the New World. 

It was an hour of thanksgiving when on the 
morning after the storm, passengers and crew as- 
sembled on the quarter-deck, while Roger Williams 
offered prayer, returning to God sincere thanks 
that they had been saved from a grave in the sea. 

It was curious to notice how much interest the 
rough sailors took in "the little lassie," as they 
called Beatrice. As the noble fellows came for- 
ward when prayer was offered, their eyes wandered 
about searching for her, and not seeing her, put on 
the stolid look they usually wore ; but when she 
came from the cabin supported by Donald, their . 
bronzed faces lighted up, and involuntarily each one 
lifted the cap from his weather-beaten head, and 
saluted her, and the smile and the bow which she 
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returned were sufficient payment for the toils they 
had endured in the storm. 

** She's putty as a picter," said one old tar to 
another. 

" I thought the ' Lyon ' could not go down with 
such as her on board," was the comment of another. 

** I am quite jealous," said Mary Williams, after- 
ward. 

" Of what, or of whom ? " inquired Beatrice. 

'* Why, of you, dear ; don't you see that these 
sailors have eyes for nobody but you ? They don't 
notice me." 

Beatrice smiled a happy smile. It gave her 
pleasure to know that the sailors thought well of 
her. 

A day or two after the storm, a sailor entered the 
cabin and asked for Roger Williams. 

"I am at your service," said Roger rising. 
" What do you wish ? " 

'* A man in the fore-part of the ship wants to see 
you, sir." 

'* What does he want of me, my good fellow ? " 
asked Roger. 

** I don't know, sir ; I was not told." 

'* Who is the man ? What is his name ? " 

'M don't know, sir." 

" Who sent you for me ? " 

" The doctor, sir, who has been with him all the 
forenoon." 

'* Is the man very sick, do you think ? " 

** He must be, sir. He was groaning all last 
night, as if in pain." 

Roger went into the forecastle of the ship and 
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found a man in the agonies of death. He was sick 
when he came on board, and had taken a violent 
cold on the night of the storm, and was now dying. 
** 1 sent for you," he said. 
'* Yes, and I came at once. What can I do for 
you ? " 

*' I fear I am going, and I want you to write to 
my wife, and tell her." 
" What is her name, and where does she live ? " 
The man gave the proper address, told what he 
wanted written, talked about himself, and Roger 
gave him such instructions as he needed, pointing 
him up to the great Father of all, and left him to 
send Mary, knowing her skill with the sick. The 
good wife Mary at once repaired to the forecastle 
to render aid, but when she arrived, the man was 
beyond all human help. He had just breathed his 
last, and the doctor, a kind man, was performing 
those tender offices that the dead require. 

" Is he beyond all hope ? " asked Mary tenderly. 
"Yes, the poor fellow will never speak again." 
** Did you know anything about him, doctor ? " 
** Only what he told me a few hours ago, that he 
had lost all his wealth and was going to America to 
make a home for his children." 

" Can I be helpful if I remain, doctor ? " 
'*No, madame, we have all the help we want. 
We shall need the services of your husband in the 
morning for the burial." 

The next morning, at an early hour, the interment 
took place. The body was wrapped in thick sail- 
cloth, heavy stones were attached to it, and after 
the beautiful burial service of the Church of Eng- 
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land had been read, it was slowly lowered into the 
sea, and disappeared from human sight forever. 

Like a drop of rain 
He sinks into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknellM, uncoffinM, and unknown. 

Some days passed without any exciting event. 
Those who have crossed the ocean in a slow-sailing 
craft, and in mid-winter, well know how monoto- 
nous the voyage generally is. Days pass and no 
sail is seen. The morning dawns, and the day 
declines, but nothing comes to break the dreary 
routine of the voyage. The food becomes stale 
and very distasteful. The faces of fellow-voy- 
agers are often odious and repulsive, and a dreadful 
ennui settles down on the most cheerful. One 
morning the monotony on the " Lyon " was disturbed 
in an unpleasant way. Just after sunrise a sail ap- 
peared in sight on the weatherbow. When first 
discovered she seemed to be going in the same 
. direction as the " Lyon," but in an hour or two she 
had changed her course and was bearing down 
toward the English ship. Still she was so far away 
that she could not be made out. A man was sent 
up into the upper rigging where, with a strong glass, 
he made observations. 

" Lookout, ahoy ! " cried Captain Pierce through 
his trumpet. 

"Aye, aye, sir," replied the lookout. 

" Can you make her out ? " 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"What is she ?" 

" A brig-rigged craft, and a very fast sailer." 
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'* What flag does she carry ? " 

"She had the French flag flying a moment ago, 
but is hauling it down." 

The passengers of the *' Lyon " were now all on 
deck. The day was very cold, the wind strong, 
and the decks were covered with ice, but the eager 
interest brought all but the sick to the side of the 
ship to gaze upon the stranger that was fast ap- 
proaching. 

"What do you think of her captain ?" asked 
Donald. 

*'I don't like the way she acts," said Captain 
Pierce. 

" Can she be a pirate ? " 

" I don't know yet, but we shall soon find out." 

"Are there any such fellows about in these 
times ? " 

" There are pirates enough, but I did not suppose 
there were any in my way. This craft may be all 
right, but I don't like the looks of her." 

" What can you do if she proves to be a pirate ? " 

" When I see her signals I shall know what to 
do." He spoke as a man who did not wish to be 
questioned. 

Donald did not like the way in which the captain 
acted. He seemed to be concealing his fears lest 
he should alarm his passengers. And so it was. 
From the moment the brig changed her course he 
suspected that she was a pirate, but did not say so 
to any but his chief mate, who coincided with him 
in opinion. 

" Captain, ahoy," came from the lookout. 

" What do you see ? " 
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" The brig is hoisting her colors." 

'* What are they ? " nervously cried the captain. 

** Skull and cross-bones at the foretop, and a 
black flag at the main." 

'* Can you see her deck ? " 

" No, she is almost hull under." 

Captain Pierce sprang up into the rigging and 
took the glass, and for a few minutes gazed at the 
brig. When he came down, an unusual pallor was 
on his face and a wild look in his eye. He stood 
for a moment in earnest consultation with his mate, 
and then shouted : 

''Helm down." 

No one dared question him. 

The vessel obeyed the helm, and the ship was 
fleeing from the brig. 

'* I may as well tell you first as last what you 
must soon know ! " the captain said, approaching 
his frightened passengers. "That vessel is a 
pirate ; her deck is covered with men, and she is 
armed to the teeth. She sails faster than we do, 
but I shall try to run away from her." 

" What hope is there of that, captain ? " asked 
Roger Williams. 

" Only that we may keep so far ahead of her to- 
day as to escape in the darkness of the night." 

That seemed impossible. 

'* And what if she overtakes you before night, or 
in the night — what will you do then ? Will you 
give up without a struggle ? " asked Donald. 

'* No ; we will fight to the end." 

*' Count me in with you on that, but the chances 
will be desperate." 
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** Say nothing to the women, but if a fight comes 
the pirate will not find me as unprepared as he and 
you may think." 

" Is there danger ? " asked Beatrice, as Donald 
returned to her side. 

'* Yes, dear, but you must be brave and wait to 
see what comes." 

** I thought of dangers from the sea, but did not 
think of pirates." 

**We have several chances, and hope we will 
escape. Do not get frightened, but keep up good 
courage and see how we will run away from that 
piratical craft, my love." 

But all the afternoon the brig gained on the ship, 
and the look of anxiety on the face of the captain 
deepened. The pirate was now within ten miles, 
and gaining every moment. It seemed certain that 
the ship would be overtaken before nightfall, and a 
wild consternation reigned among the passengers. 
But a little before sundown a black cloud crossed 
the sky, and suddenly the snow began to fall thick 
and fast. The air was full of the falling flakes, and 
no object could be seen the vessel's length ahead. 
The captain gave orders to tack ship, and away the 
"Lyon " flew in another direction. 

" This is as good as the darkest night," said the 
captain. 

The snow continued until every ray of daylight 
had faded, and the ship with all sail set went bound- 
ing on her way. As the night wore on the hopes of 
the passengers increased, but nobody slept. It 
might be that when morning came the ship and the 
brig would be dangerously near together. The 
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storm cleared away about midnight, but the dark- 
ness of Egypt seemed to follow it. As soon, how- 
ever, as daylight came the captain went into the 
rigging, but the brig was nowhere to be seen. The 
two vessels had parted company in the storm, and 
wild was the joy of all on board the ship for this 
providential deliverance from a human foe more to 
be dreaded than the storm. 

Months afterward they learned that the pirate 
was one of the most cruel on the high seas, and 
that if they had been taken, they would have been 
slaughtered or spared for horrors worse than death. 

'* What is it now ? " cried Donald, as early one 
day the ship gave a heavy thud and stopped in her 
course. 

" Do go and see," Beatrice said, her fears excited. 

"Something is the matter, but not very much, 
or we should hear more noise on deck among the 
men." 

" Perhaps we have struck a rock," she said. 

*' No, there are no rocks out here in mid-ocean." 

"Or an iceberg." 

*' I will go and see, and be back again very soon." 

He went out and was gone but a few minutes 
when he came back in great excitement, saying : 

** Oh, Beatrice, put on your wraps at once ; a 
funny thing has happened." 

" What is it ? Please tell me — ^another pirate ? " 

" No, that would not be funny ; the ship has 
struck a huge whale that was asleep." 

** Oh, fie, Donald, what a fib. Truly now, what 
is the matter ? " 



'* It is a fact ; the ship has struck a whale, be- 
lieve it or not." 

** I know that it is a fish story, but I will be up 
in a moment." 

When she got on deck she found that what her 
husband stated was not a joke, as she supposed, 
but a fact. The '* Lyon " had. run into a monstrous 
whale supposed to have been sleeping quietly on the 
surface of the water. The sharp cut-water of the 
ship had plowed so deeply into the huge creature, 
that he was nearly cut in two. The vessel was 
wedged into the floating island of flesh and bone so 
closely that it seemed impossible to separate them. 
The whale was one of enormous size, and to those 
on board who had never seen such an inhabitant of 
the sea, it was a curious and wonderful spectacle. 
It is not often that a collision of this kind takes 
place, but in these days of modern steamships cases 
do occur. This one gave occasion for much ques- 
tioning* about the habits of whales, and at the re- 
quest of many passengers, Roger gave a familiar 
and entertaining lecture on the subject of " Great 
Fish." Beginning with the fish of the prophet 
Jonah, he presented many interesting facts in re- 
lation to sea-monsters, which greatly excited the 
curiosity of the promiscuous group that listened in 
the cabin of the ship, to what in the light of modern 
science would be a somewhat crude discussion. 

One day when it was too cold to be on deck, 
Donald, Roger, and their wives sat in the cabin 
talking about the new home they were to find on 
landing. The cold winter voyage had rendered the 
emigration a more serious matter than they ex- 
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pected to find it ; and the question whether they 
would not find life on land a more serious business 
than they anticipated would come up. But they 
were a brave company, and were determined to 
make the best of things as they found them. As 
they sat together on this occasion, Donald said : 

" Roger, you spoke one day of having changed 
your views of the sacraments of the church." 

*' Yes, I have some recollection of saying some- 
thing of that kind." 

'* Do you care to state in what respects ? " 

'* I have no objection, only my mind is chaotic, 
unsettled." 

"I suppose from the attention that you gave to 
certain new and strange sects that you have em- 
braced some of their views." 

'* I don't know whether I have or not. My ideas 
of full religious liberty I obtained from them, and 
perhaps they have shaken me in other particulars ; 
but I am all afloat." 

*' I have noticed changes in your mode of thought 
and expression of late which surprised me no little." 

*' It has seemed to me, my friend, that Christen- 
dom is resting on rites and ceremonies, and neglect- 
ing the true spirit of the gospel." 

** That is what the Puritans say." 

** Yes, but Puritanism is only a half-reform. The 
church has been teaching doctrines and practising 
rites for ages, some of which are abhorrent to 
truth. Puritanism is a protest against these." 

**Yes, well, what?" 

" Why, that there are other false and abhorrent 
things that as yet Puritanism has not disavowed." 
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*'Then you suppose Puritanism to be still on 
trial ? " 

'* Certainly, everything is on trial." 

*' You know that I am not a theologian, but I sup- 
posed religion to rest on absolute and unchangeable 
truth." 

*' It does, it must ; but we are not sure that we 
have properly understood the word of God. Super- 
stition and falsehood have ruled the world too long, 
and ought to give way to a new day." 

'*Who shall tell us when we have reached the 
core of truth ? " 

*' Study of the Scriptures will reveal all truth to 
man ; we have no other standard. The traditions 
of the church are only so much rubbish that ought 
to be burned up." 

" I see that your faith in Puritanism is not 
supreme." 

''Fudge, Donald! Puritanism is only the blast 
which blows away the dead mists and clouds that 
obscure the sun. It is only opening the way for 
grander revelations of truth which are to come." 

''How long has this process of mental and 
spiritual disintegration been going on with you ? " 

" I have been doubting for a long time ; I have 
not, however, given the requisite study to all these 
matters, which I must before I make public any 
change of views." 

" That certainly is wise ; nothing is gained by 
precipitation on matters of such importance." 

"My man, the whole religious world is oscillat- 
ing. Don't you feel it ? " 

" No," said Donald ; " I am not so susceptible to 
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the oscillations of the world as you are. You are 
an enthusiast, Roger." 

" But a man who is not an enthusiast is nothing." 

**I will not debate that question with you, be- 
cause I would come to the same result in the end." 

"I know you would, for the world is moved by 
men who have positive convictions, and are earnest 
in the expression of them." 

" Well, Roger, 1 hope that you will have a settled 
mind when you land in New England." 

*' I hope I shall. I cannot stand on the inclined 
plane on which I now am. My mind is like the 
troubled sea." 

There is no doubt that Williams here expresses 
the doubt, the unrest, the disquietude of his mind 
when he left England. He was "afloat," as he 
termed it — a ship without anchorage. His mental 
structure was such that the old channels were not 
wide enough, nor deep enough to carry his freight. 
He exhibited a constant tendency to break over old 
lines, and violate old rules. Veneration for an- 
tiquity was not an element of his character. He left 
England for a wider field and a broader platform. 

"Mary," he said to his wife as he entered the 
cabin, " I have been having a talk with young Dun- 
can, our friend." 

"What about, husband ? " she asked uneasily. 

"My vagaries, as you call them." 

" What does he say about them ? " 

" He thinks that I am wild, fanatical, and foolish." 

" Did he tell you so, Roger ? " 

" No, he is too polite and gentlemanly for that," 
said Roger. 
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** He thought it, and dear husband, he thought 
rightly," answered Mary. 

''So you think now, but you are mistaken ; the 
day will come when you will see that I have a mis- 
sion to the New World." 

"I wish that mission had been given to some- 
body else, and my dear husband left to pursue the 
even tenor of his way." 

"Ah, Mary, you would not do for a martyr of 
righteousness." 

'* I don't want to be a martyr of anything. My 
ambition does not run in that direction." 

" Nor does mine, dear wife ; but I would rather be 
a martyr than relinquish one iota of the truth. It 
is a noble thing to suffer for principle and stand fast 
for right. Some stubborn people contend for wrong 
and think it right; will and principle often get 
strangely mixed in men's notions. But we all have 
consciences, and that is a true guide when in- 
structed." 

'* Perhaps it is, but Roger, I am troubled about 
all this on your account." 

*' Why should your wise little head be troubled, 
my Mary ? " 

" I fear that these new ideas will sooner or later 
involve you in serious difficulty. The times are 
troublous, and a little holding of the tongue may be 
safe." 

*' Perhaps so, under some circumstances; but I 
must follow my convictions and obey my con- 
science." 

** So then, for conscience you would cast yourself 
against the whole Christian world ? " 
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" Yes, yes, with pride I say it ; but never fear, 
Mary, a promulgation of these views may never be 
needed. On more mature deliberation I may be 
led to abandon them." 

*' But that does not seem probable. You do not 
abandon very easily any position which you have 
once taken. Since I have been acquainted with 
you, Roger, I have never known you in anything to 
take a backward step." 

"I acknowledge that I do not change without 
seeing that I am wrong." 

*' But it is so hard to make you see that you are 
wrong when once you have taken your stand." 

** You pay me a great compliment, Mary." 

** Yes, if it is a compliment to say that you would 
not give up if all the world were against you." 

*' Verily, verily, my wife, you mean that I am 
somewhat obstinate." 

*'Yes, Roger, when you think you are right, you 
are very obstinate, the most obstinate husband I 
ever had." 

" As you have had but one husband, the charge 
may not be a very severe one." 

" I mean it to be." 

*' When you get another husband he may be as 
pliable as a jelly-fish." 

** Shame on you, Roger; 1 don't want another 
husband." 

*' Not while I live." 

Roger saw a tear starting in Mary's eye and 
checked his pleasantry, for under his severe exte- 
rior and with his brusque ways, his heart was as 
tender as a child's. 
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"Yes, wife," he added, '* I know enough of my- 
self to know that when I am decided I am very 
decided."* 

Christmas Day on the ocean came and found our 
little company of Pilgrims suffering with cold in the 
cabin of their ship. It was a strange contrast to 
the jolly scenes of Stoke Pogis, and the quiet but 
sensible observance of the day at Saxenhurst. 
They sat through the afternoon and evening quietly 
talking over the past and forecasting the future. 
They compared the day as they had observed it 
the previous year, with the desolate and forlorn 
state of things on board the ship, where it was al- 
most impossible for them to move out of their 
narrow surroundings without extreme discomfort. 
The days wore away until the whole month of 
January, 163 1, had passed, bringing the voyagers 
near to the New England coast. The last week at 
sea brought days of peril and great hardship. The 
weather was intensely cold, the blinding snow- 
storms very frequent, and at times it seemed as if 
they must perish before land was made. But at 
length the ice-bound coast was seen, and one Feb- 
ruary day they sailed into Boston Harbor. The 
little town on the shore which had not even reached 
the dignity of a corporate existence, was a welcome 
sight to those weary passengers who had been 
sixty-six days on the ocean, whose fare had been 

1 We five this conversation because It Is well known that Williams came 
to this country with opinions widely differing from those of the early Pil- 
grims. Such ideas as he advanced on the voyage ripened into those con- 
victions which separated him from the New England settlers. When he set 
sail his mind was in a troubled state, and during the voyage he devoted him- 
self to the study of these questions, with the result which afterward became 
apparent. 
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very humble, and whose hardships had been very 
great. Beatrice, who had been tenderly reared, 
was one of the greatest sufferers. A severe cold con- 
tracted on the day the " Lyon " sailed had followed 
her across the deep, and prevented her from singing 
her sweet songs. Only once had she sung, and 
that was on Christmas Day; but then as the melody 
floated out from the cabin, the sailors gathered 
around the companion-way to listen to the strains. 

** It is the little lassie singing to please her hus- 
band," said one. 

"She sings like one of the angels of Bethle- 
hem," said another. 

*' What do you know about the angels of Bethle- 
hem ? " growled a third. 

But as the ship approached the shores of the New 
World, "the little lassie" could hardly speak 
above a whisper, much less sing. The voyage had 
been a great strain on her nervous system, and 
Donald feared that she would succumb to sickness 
before the land was reached; but she was spared 
from that, and on landing speedily recovered. 

In the year 654, a Saxon monk, St. Botolph, 
founded a monastery in Lincolnshire, and the town 
that grew around it was known as Botolph 's-town, 
and that at length degenerated into " Boston." 
When John Winthrop came with his company, he 
was invited by William Blackstone, the only resi- 
dent at that time of what is now Boston proper, to 
settle with his forces on the peninsula called by the 
Indians Shawmut. When the " Lyon " anchored in 
the harbor in 163 1, Boston was a little hamlet of 
less than thirty houses, the larger part of Win- 
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throp's men having gone to Watertown, Charles- 
town, Dorchester, and Salem. Roger Williams 
found one church in Boston when he landed. It was 
organized by Winthrop in 1630, under a large tree 
in what is now Charlestown. It removed to Boston 
in a few months and built a house on the south side 
of State Street, where religious services were held 
when Williams came. Governor Winthrop received 
Roger with much honor, as a "godly minister," 
and soon the two young men and their wives were 
living in a comely frame house on Cornhill, where 
every attention was paid to them by the people. 

Donald was at once appointed to honorable office 
by Governor Winthrop and soon became an influ- 
ential citizen. His legal knowledge gave him power 
with the ruling elders, and he at once took the posi- 
tion in the little colony that his past training had 
fitted him to fill. 

Beatrice found in the midst of friends a home 
which she had not anticipated. The warm welcome 
given her cheered her soul, and it was not many 
days before she felt almost as much at home in 
Boston as she had been in Cranbrook. 

Roger and Mary did not become so popular. The 
young clergyman from Lincolnshire entered Boston 
as an iconoclast. He saw standing on the altars of 
the New England churches some of the old images 
of the Church of Rome, and determined to break 
them. He did not mix with the people, but stood 
aloof. He at once made an issue with the Boston 
congregation by refusing to join it. The settlers 
who had suffered so much at home and who here 
dwelt in the midst of such sombre surroundings 
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were quick to take fright. Roger's antagonistic atti- 
tude alarmed them, and when he refused to join the 
congregation they demanded the reasons, which he 
frankly gave. 

While standing in this position, the church in 
Salem invited him to become the assistant of Mr. 
Skelton, their minister. Roger had met Mr. Skel- 
ton at Yarmouth, at the sailing of the Winthrop ex- 
pedition, and knew that the views of the older min- 
ister were in accord with his own. He accepted the 
invitation, and removed to Salem a few weeks after 
his arrival in Boston. The Salem Church did not 
call a council, or ask advice. It was known that 
objection would be made, hence the members cast 
themselves on their independency. The authori- 
ties in Boston were indignant. Governor Winthrop 
called the court together on the 12th of April, and 
that august body sent a remonstrance to Salem : 

That whereas, Mr. Williams had refused to join with the 
congregation at Boston, because they would not make a pub- 
lic declaration of their repentance for having communion with 
the churches of England while they lived there ; and, beside, 
had declared his opinion that the magistrate might not punish 
a breach of the Sabbath, nor any other offence, as it was a 
breach of the first table ; therefore they marvelled they would 
choose him without advising with the council ; and, withal, 
desiring they would forbear to proceed till they had conferred 
about it. 

The church in Salem took no notice of the 
reproof, but consummated the arrangements with 
Roger, and he became the assistant minister. 

Donald and Beatrice continued to reside on Corn- 
hill, where their home became the famous resort of 
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the most refined and cultured people in the colony. 
To the married pair whose honeymoon had not yet 
ended, that unpretentious house on Cornhill, so di- 
minutive when compared with the manor house at 
Saxenhurst, was a little paradise in which no serpent 
was coiled. 

Nor need we power or splendor. 

Wide hall or lordly dome ; 
The true, the good, the tender— 

These form the wealth of home. 



CHAPTER X 

Morn came at last, and b:^ the dawning: eray. 
Our founder rose his secret flight to Ulce ; 
His wife and infant still in slumber lay. 

Mary (she woke), prepare my traveling gear. 

My pocket compass, and my raiment strong. 
My flint and steel, to yield the needful fire— 

Food for a week if that be not too long ; 
My hatchet too— Its service I require. 

To clip my fuel desert-wilds among ; 
With these I go to found In forests drear. 
A State where none shall persecution fear. 

What I Goest thou. Roger. In this chilling storm ? 

Wait 1 Wait at least until its rage Is o'er— 
Its wrath will bar e'en persecution's arm 

From thee and me. until It falls to roar. 

—Durfee, in "Wbat Cheer. " 

SALEM is a quaint old town on a peninsula in 
Essex County, Mass. It has a population of 
more than thirty thousand souls, and is a place 
of much wealth, culture, and historic pride. Its 
churches are numerous, and its ministers have been 
a race of honored and godly men, who have won 
distinction in literature, theology, and in statesman- 
ship. Its -schools have had high reputation for many 
years, and the expenditures for educational purposes 
have been most liberal. The East India Museum, 
the Essex Institute, the Athenaeum, and similar in- 
stitutions, illustrate the taste, the refinement, and 
social condition of the inhabitants. The first ves- 
sels sent from this country to China went from 
Salem. Its trade with the East Indies, Japan, Mada- 
gascar, the Fiji Islands, and Africa, has been exten- 
i88 
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sive, and many families have been enriched thereby. 
The manufactures of the place are of importance, 
consisting of cordage, leather, shoes, black and 
white lead, oil, and candles. 

The town was settled in 1626-8. The first church 
organized in this country was that in Salem, of 
which Roger Williams afterward became pastor. 
The first meeting-house, erected in 1629, is still in 
existence — a frame building twenty by fifteen feet, 
carefully preserved as a relic of the olden times. 

When Roger Williams went to Salem the popula- 
tion was larger than that of Boston, and the wel- 
come he received was as enthusiastic as he could 
have desired. But his popularity was not long to 
continue. When the people called him they knew 
his opinions on the limitations of the civil power, 
but they were not quite ready for their promulga- 
tion. When he began to avow himself his hearers 
were alarmed, and influenced by the church in 
Boston, they began to fall away from him. Seeing 
this Roger withdrew and went to Plymouth, where 
he became co-pastor with Ralph Smith, who came 
over with Winthrop. Here he won the esteem of 
all, and favorable tidings of his work went back to 
Salem, where he had many friends who clung to 
him with love and confidence. 

** Would it not have been better, Roger, if we 
had not left England ? " said Mary Williams to her 
husband, one day. Mary always regretted the ne- 
cessity of leaving her old home in Britain. 

"Remember Lot's wife, Mary," quoth Roger 
gravely. 

'* Lot's wife has no bearing on our case," hastily 
answered his irate wife. 
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'* But she turned back, and you are looking 
back." 

"1 do not want to go back to the old country; 
but when I see you driven from place to place on 
account of your principles, and denied the high 
position to which you are entitled, 1 feel very sor- 
rowful." 

"1 can have any position in the colony to which 
I may aspire if " 

" If what, Roger ? " 

*' If I will think the thoughts, hug the errors, and 
be a slave to the prejudices of others. Mary, good 
wife, shall I, an English Puritan, whose Welsh 
blood is all on fire to set up a standard of freedom 
of opinion for all men, bow a slave to the paltry prej- 
udices of New England ? Shall I, good wife ? " 

**No, Roger, no, never," she answered impul- 
sively. Mary was right at heart, but she was a 
plain, practical woman, who did not wish to be 
troubled with new ideas in Church or State, and 
she shook her head as she added : '* No, Roger, you 
were never made for a slave." 

"Then wait," said her husband; "for I will 
kindle a fire in New England that shall be seen all 
over the world. Before I die 1 will ring out a cry 
for soul liberty that shall echo around the globe." 

" You are more likely to be driven out of the 
colony in disgrace to die in the desert." 

" Yes, and in going I shall light a torch that will 
illuminate the whole land and make a track of 
brightness for other feet to walk in." 

" Well, dear husband, your fate is mine ; but you 
must forgive me if sometimes I sigh for the old 
home beyond the seas, in happy old England." 



" And I- too love England." 

** I know it, dear, and when we left it I knew 
what our lot was likely to be ; but 1 took you with 
my eyes open and became your wife to follow you 
wherever God might lead." 

" Yes, Mary, it was for better or worse, for richer 
or poorer, for life or death." 

*' And may God make it so." 

**Amen." 

This conversation took place one day as Roger 
and Mary sat on the shore, close to the rock on 
which the Pilgrims of Delfshaven landed a few 
years before. Shortly after, when Roger had been 
in Plymouth about two years, his former friends 
sent for him to return, and it was with joyful feet 
that he hastened back to the old scenes in the City 
of Peace. 

And now he was to enter upon the marked and 
momentous experiences of his life. Up to this time 
he had said nothing about his change of views on 
the sacraments. He had acted according to the 
usages of the church and people and made no re- 
monstrance ; but on his return to Salem he gave 
free utterance to his opinions on points on which 
the Puritans were extremely sensitive. While in 
Plymouth the Boston authorities did not allow his 
alleged errors concerning the civil magistrates to 
withdraw from him ecclesiastical and civil fellow- 
ship. Nor when he returned to Salem was he for a 
time molested, because perhaps for a year he was 
only assistant to Mr. Skelton, who died leaving him 
in full possession in the summer of 1634.* 

1 While Roger was In PIsnnouth. to show their ffood-wlli. Governor Win- 
throp. In company with Mr. Wilson, the Boston minister, and Donald Duncan 
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It is likely that on his reinstatement in Salem, 
Williams was more outspoken and aggressive than 
before. In Plymouth it was known that he was 
** tainted " with obnoxious doctrines, and Mr. Brew- 
ster was afraid that he '* might run the same course 
of rigid separation and Anabaptistry," as John Smith 
of Holland, had done. In Salem the vague fear 
ripened into absolute certainty, and the rude out- 
break between him and the Puritans took place. 

It happened in this way. 

A child was born in the family of Governor 
Endicott, and Williams was requested to come and 
christen the babe, in accordance with the established 
usages of the church. 

He came but refused to perform the service. He 
had now reached a decision, and when he was de- 
cided, it seemed impossible to move him. 

visited him and held public services In the town, in which Williams was 
publicly sustained. Winthrop's account of the visit not only shows that 
Roger was not then In disgrace, but also gives a picture of the life of those 
early days : 

" In 163a. September 25," says Governor Winthrop, " the Governor, with 
Mr. Wilson, pastor of Boston, and the two captains, etc., went at}oard the 
• Lyon.' and from thence Mr. Pierce carried them in his shallop to Wessa- 
guscus. The next morning Mr. Pierce returned to his ship and the Governor 
and his company went on foot to Plymouth, and came thither within the even- 
ing. The Governor of Plymouth. Mr. William Bradford (a very discreet and 
grave man), with Mr. Brewer, the elder, and some others, came forth and 
met them without the town, and conducted them to the Governor's house, 
where they were kindly entertained and feasted every day at several houses. 
On the Lord's Day there was a sacrament, which they did not partake in ; and 
in the afternoon Mr. Roger Williams (according to their custom), propounded 
a question, to which the pastor. Mr. Smith, spake briefly ; then Mr. Williams 
prophesied ; and after the Governor of Plymouth spake to the question after 
him. the elder, then two or three more of the congregation. Then the elder 
desired the Governor of Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson to speak to it. which 
they did. When this was ended, the deacon. Mr. Fuller, put the congrega- 
tion in mind of their duty of contribution ; whereupon the Governor and all 
the rest went down to the deacon's seat and put into the box, and then re- 
turned." 
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" Who gave me authority to baptize this child ? " 
he sternly asked. 

'* That you should know yourself," replied Endi- 
cott. 

** 1 have no such authority, sir." 

*' Certainly you have, my friend." 

*' Who gave it to me ? " 

"The church invested you with this authority, 
and you are bound to obey." 

** The church is a human institution, and can give 
me no right, and invest me with no authority." 

*' Whence then comes your authority ? " 

"From the Book." 

" But does not the Book give you this right ? " 

" Not as I understand it." 

"Then you have studied it to no purpose." 

" That is a matter of opinion, governor, on which 
we will not waste any words." 

" Then you refuse ? " 

"Yes, I dare not do otherwise; my conscience 
comes in between me and what you consider my 
official business, and clerical duty." 

"Then I shall send to Boston for Mr. Wilson to 
come and perform the rite." 

"He will have no scruples, but will come to 
Salem to do it with pleasure." 

" Mr. Williams, is this final } If it is final, it is 
fatal." 

" It is final ; if it had not been, I would not have 
grieved you by raising an objection." 

" Hot-headed man ! You will come to a bad 
end." 

Governor Endicott was very indignant, and for a 

N 
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time was very severe in his denunciation, but he 
was a just man, and when his anger cooled down, 
he was the friend of the Salem minister as of old. 
But while the heat was on he was very denuncia- 
tory, and in his wrath said many hard things. 

"1 shall report you to the authorities, and allow 
them to decide on this extraordinary conduct," he 
said indignantly. 

" And will you tell me. Governor Endicott, what 
the authorities have to do with my conscience ? " 

** They have much to do with the performance of 
your duties." 

"It is not my duty to do that which my con- 
science condemns." 

** But you are a minister of the church, and 
should do as the church ordains and appoints." 

" 1 am a minister of Christ, for the church." 

So ended the conversation. The Boston minister 
was sent for, and the child was named as is usual in 
such cases. But Roger Williams and John Endi- 
cott walked no more in the same path, though the 
latter respected the former for his convictions. 

Williams now began to show himself more than 
ever the fearless preacher of righteousness. In his 
public discourses he charged : 

That a magistrate ought not to tender an oath to 
an unregenerate man, causing him to take the name 
of God in vain ; 

That the magistrate ought not to punish for relig- 
ious offenses, except in cases where the public 
peace is disturbed ; 

That the land should not be taken from the 
Indians without just and sufficient remuneration ; 
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That King James told a solemn, public lie, in 
affirming that he was the first Christian prince that 
discovered this land ; 

That King James blasphemed in calling Europe 
Christendom, or the Christian world ; 

That to King Charles were applicable three pas- 
sages in Revelation which designate "The Anti- 
christ," " The Man of Sin," and " The Beast." 

A law was made that required every man to 
attend public worship and contribute for its support. 
Roger denounced it in the most vehement and ex- 
pressive manner. This brought matters to a crisis 
and he was summoned to appear before the Court in 
Boston, and answer for his offenses. 

Unfortunately at this time Mary Williams, the 
mother of a young babe in Plymouth, was unable 
to see with her husband's eyes, and took a position 
of decided antagonism to his new views. She was a 
good Christian woman, but had no idea of sacrific- 
ing her home for a bit of sentiment. Now she re- 
turned to the matter which the reader will remem- 
ber she had twice before discussed. 

''Roger," she said, " why can't you preach the 
gospel, enjoy your church, and live in ease, and let 
these notions go ? " 

** Because my conscience will not let me." 

** 1 don't believe in having so much conscience." 

" A refined and educated conscience is a man's 
best friend." 

" And yet it is a very troublesome friend some- 
times. Here it keeps you in hot water all the time. 
I have not had an hour of peace since we came to 
this country." 
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" Do you wish to return to England ? '* 

" No, but it would have been better for us if we 
had not come at all. You are quarreling with this 
whole colony, and I am tired of it." 

** A man must go where principle leads." 

'* 1 don't see any principle in it. Your ambition 
is eating you up." 

** But, good wife Mary, there is principle in it. 
I am not actuated by vain motives, nor by ambi- 
tion. Here are great wrongs, and 1 am trying to 
redress them. Will you stand in my way ? " 

" You are not required to redress all the wrongs 
of men. If the world is upside-down, you are not 
commissioned to turn it rightside-up. God will 
take care of his world." 

" Mary, I am sorry to hear you talk in this way. 
I thought your idea of our life-work was different 
from what it seems to be," said Roger sadly. 

" My ideas are well enough, but I don't want 
you to get into trouble and be driven from the 
colony. How could I go with you, and how could I 
stay here without you ? " 

Mary broke into a flood of tears. She saw noth- 
ing before them but trouble, and where the whole 
would end she could not imagine. 

*'God will provide for us, my dear wife," mildly 
said Roger. 

" Yes, if we behave ourselves ; but if we knock 
our heads against every stone we come to, God 
will not prevent our hurt." 

" But what is my duty in the case ? " asked the 
perplexed husband, without one thought of turning 
from his purpose. 
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Duty ? Why, it is your duty to take care of 
your wife and baby, and not go to battle with a 
windmill/' 

" That I am doing to the best of my ability ; am 
I not ? Do 1 not take care of you ? " 

** Perhaps you do, you dear, good husband ; but 
suppose you incur the displeasure of the magis- 
trates and are banished, what am I to do, 1 would 
like to know ? " 

*' Trust in God, Mary, and let the world shake." 

" Easy enough to say ; but when the shake comes 
it will be very different." 

" Where is your faith, Mary ? " 

"The question I ask is, Where is the bread 
coming from ? " 

** But, wife, if we are banished from this colony 
we can flee to another, and if no other plantation 
will take us in, we can find a home in the wilder- 
ness." 

** But I do not want to flee from the colony, nor 
do 1 want a home in the wilderness." 

*' But a home in the wilderness would be better 
than a sacrifice of principle." 

*' Roger Williams, 1 tell you once for all, that I 
will not go on any fool's errand." 

" Is the Lord a fool ? Is his work a fool's er- 
rand ? " 

" I did not say any such absurd and blasphemous 
thing as that, and you know it, Roger." 

" No, but you said as much as that." 

Mary began to cry, and Roger could not with- 
stand her tears. At once he was all gentleness. 
The conversation was changed, and soon Mary was 
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in a better mood, and with all the fickleness of her 
sex was promising that she would go with her hus- 
band to the ends of the earth. Mary Williams was 
a plain, practical woman of good education, who 
loved her husband dearly, but had not a bit of sen- 
timent in her nature. She had little sympathy with 
her husband's ultra views of duty. She wanted a 
quiet home where she could find happiness in her 
own family and reign a queen in her own house. 
The gentle Beatrice would have been a better 
martyr, and despite her evident frailness, would 
have been much more ready to share with Duncan 
an exile in the wilderness than Mary was with 
Roger, Her love was no stronger than Mary's, but 
it was of a different kind. 

The result of all the teachings of this gifted man 
was an order from the General Court that he should 
proceed to Boston, the seat of government, and 
answer to the charges against him. Again and 
again was he called, and before the ministers com- 
pelled to defend himself. His Anabaptist views do 
not seem to have been made a matter of accusa- 
tion. He was tried on the questions touching the 
civil magistracy and his opinion as to the status of 
the unregenerate. On one of these occasions Mr, 
Hooker said in reply to Roger : 

** If it be unlawful to call on an unregenerate 
person to pray, since it is an action of God's wor- 
ship, then it is unlawful for your unregenerate child 
to pray for a blessing on his own meat. If it be un- 
lawful for him to pray for a blessing upon his meat, 
it is unlawful fcr him to eat it, for it is sanctified by 
prayer, and without prayer, unsanctified. If it be 
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unlawful for him to eat it, it is unlawful for you to 
call upon him to eat it ; for it is unlawful for you to 
call upon him to sin." 

In October, 1635, after a farce called a trial, the 
Court, in consequence of a refusal on his part to re- 
tract the opinions expressed in two of his letters, 
passed the sentence of banishment, ordering that in 
case of refusal or delay to go, he be forthwith ar- 
rested and sent to England. The cruel sentence 
passed upon him reads as follows : 

IVhtreas, Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church 
of Salem, hath broached and divulged divers new and dan- 
gerous opinions against the authority of magistrates; as 
also writ letters of defamation both of the magistrates and 
churches here, and that before any conviction ; and yet main- 
taineth the same without any retraction ; it is therefore ordered 
that the said Mr. Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction 
within six weeks now next ensuing, which, if he neglect to 
perform, it shall be lawful for the Governor and two of the 
magistrates to send him to some place out of this jurisdiction, 
not to return any more without license from the court. 

The excitement consequent upon his trial seri- 
ously undermined the health of the bold and cour- 
ageous man, and he delayed to go. It was now 
midwinter, and he hoped he might be allowed to 
stay with his family until spring; but the magis- 
trates determined that he should not, and a small 
vessel was sent to take him by force and put him 
on board a ship about sailing for England. When 
the pinnace was about to sail from Boston for Salem, 
Governor Winthrop sent for Donald, who went at 
once to his aristocratic mansion to see the gentle- 
man. The governor, after a few commonplaces, said : 
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"1 have some important information for you 
which you must consider confidential." 

" What is its nature ? " 

"Why, the magistrates have sent to Salem to 
arrest your hot-headed friend, Roger Williams, and 
send him to England." 

" That is astounding information ; can it be 
true ? " 

** Certainly, 1 have the facts." 

"But he must not be taken to England," said 
Donald, very decidedly. 

" How can we help it ? The decision is made 
and the magistrates will not retract." 

" Notwithstanding that, he must not be allowed 
to cross the ocean." 

" But the pinnace has gone after him." 

" Then he must be warned and he must escape." 

"1 am afraid," added the governor, "that his 
presentation of New England affairs at court might 
at just this time work serious mischief to the 
colony." 

" Very true ; he has strong and powerful friends 
in England, who wo^jd espouse his cause. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke is his patron, and the king, who is not 
favorable to the colony, might take up his case and 
send him back, armed with power." 

"This is an aspect of the case that the magis- 
trates have not thought of, and for which they have 
not provided." 

" But you see how likely the visit of Roger to 
England would be to result in serious damage to ' 
this colony." 

" Certainly, and. he must escape." 
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" Governor Winthrop, if you will leave that to 
me, 1 will manage it and the magistrates shall be no 
wiser." 

" God bless you ; I will leave the matter in your 
hands," said the governor. 

Winthrop shook the hand of Duncan most heart- 
ily, wished him success, and his heart was lighter 
when he had thus disposed of the matter. 

In an hour Donald was in his saddle, riding 
rapidly toward Salem, at which place he arrived just 
at nightfall ; saluting Mary Williams, whom he 
greatly respected, but of whom he was never very 
fond, he asked Roger to give him an hour of his 
time, and the two men retired to a private room, and 
sat down, each with a solemn face. 

** Roger," said Donald, **I have a great weight 
on my mind." 

** Get it off, man, as soon as possible." 

** Roger, do you know why I am here ? " 

** No, but I hope the Lord hath sent thee ; unless 
he did, I care not to see thee." The man was in a 
sad and sombre mood. 

** Can you not think why 1 have come ? " Don- 
ald was trying, somewhat awkwardly, to ^et at an 
unwelcome subject. 

" Perhaps it has to do with my banishment." 

** It has ; the magistrates are about to send a ves- 
sel to take you, and transport you to England." 

"They never shall take me alive." 

" Think, Roger, the magistrates have the power, 

. though they have not the right. The people who 

stand around you here so nobly do not wish to 

come in conflict with the civil authorities. You do 
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not wish to involve them in trouble, and sore would 
be the trouble if they should resist the magistrates." 

Roger sat long in thought. At length he said, 
with deep emotion: ** I see it all ; I must flee ; the 
time has come for me to put in operation plans 
which have been a long time forming." 

"What are they? You can depend on me to 
help you in any righteous movement." 

** When I was in Plymouth, 1 learned some of the 
Indian languages, and I will go far away, purchase 
land of the tribes, and found a State in which there 
shall be liberty to worship God. But why does 
Governor Winthrop take this interest in me ? " 

" Because he is a just man ; and because he knew 
you before he came to New England. Besides he 
has been superseded and Mr. Haynes rules in his 
place. Had he been governor, you would not have 
been banished." 

** Mr. Winthrop wrote me last month to steer my 
course to the Narragansett Bay, and find a home 
among the Indians. That I will now do, though 1 
did not intend to remove until spring." 

"When can you start ? " asked Donald. 

" I am ready at any moment. When will the 
vessel get here ? " 

"She may come to-morrow, though I think two 
or three days will elapse before she arrives." 

"Into whose hands has the work of arrest been 
placed ? " asked Roger. 

" The famous captain has charge of that ; but he 
will do it unwillingly." 

" What famous captain do you mean ? There are 
several." 
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** Captain John Underbill." 

'* Ah ! Then I shall have no mercy from him. 1 
know that man of old." 

** How so, Roger ? He is one of your friends, and 
means well." 

"Yes, he is one of my friends; but be would 
arrest the angel Gabriel if those magistrates com- 
manded him so to do." 

** It is wise for you to go and not wait for arrest." 

" Certainly ; 1 shall go in the morning." 

" What will you do with good wife Mary ? " 

" Leave her here until I have found a home for 
her in the wilderness, or among the Indians of Nar- 
ragansett." 

"Why not let her come and dwell with Bea- 
trice ? Our home would give her a safe asylum." 

" That would not be best. Her home is here 
among the people of Salem ; no one will molest her 
here, where she is so well known. Mary has the 
respect of all the people." 

For a long time the two young men talked earn- 
estly together, and made plans for the safety of the 
fugitive. It was arranged that in case Roger should 
want help, he should send for Donald, who had very 
serious thoughts of joining him in his exile. With 
the peculiar opinions of the Salem minister Donald 
had no great sympathy, but when Roger pictured a 
new State, based on liberty of opinion, his love of 
adventure was stimulated, and his heart bounded at 
the idea of such a State, and such a condition of 
things in it. 

Furthermore, he was not quite content with things 
in Boston, though he was very popular ; but Win- 
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throp, his personal friend, had been defeated and 
John Haynes, who came over with Hooker's com- 
pany in 1633, was in office. Donald, being a par- 
tisan of Winthrop, did not like Haynes, who did 
everything to conciliate him to no purpose. The 
young man was doubtless blinded by party preju- 
dice, for all agree that Governor Haynes was a most 
estimable character ; of all the early governors the 
most unselfish. In later times Bancroft has spoken 
of him as a man **of heavenly mind and spotless 
life ; of rare sagacity and accurate but unassuming 
judgment; by nature tolerant and a friend to 
freedom ; an able legislator and dear to the people 
by his virtues and his disinterested conduct." 

It was very late at night when Donald mounted 
his horse to ride back to Boston. It was an almost 
untrodden way and few men would have cared to 
travel it in the night, but Donald felt the importance 
of an immediate return. He did not wish to have it 
known that he had been in Salem, and he knew 
that Beatrice would be very uneasy until she saw 
his face. It was nearly day-dawn when he rode 
into the little stable in the rear of his Cornhil! 
house, and, after providing for his weary and hard- 
ridden beast, sought his bed, glad to get a little re- 
pose. He slept long into the morning, his gentle 
little wife being careful that nothing should disturb 
him. When at length he awoke, Beatrice was bend- 
ing over him. Almost the first question she asked, 
was : 

** Did you see Roger in Salem yesterday ? " 
"Yes, dear, and he was the same brave old 
* Will-of-the- Woods ' as ever." 
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*' Has he fled from Salem ? " 

" He will go this morning ; has doubtless gone 
long ere this. At least, I believe he has/' 

"Where has he gone?" Beatrice asked anx- 
iously. 

" Probably to the Indians of the Narragansett. 
He has among them many friends, and Winthrop 
advised him thus." 

" Did you see Mary ? " 

" Yes, I saw her for a few minutes, but had no 
prolonged conversation with her." 

"How will she bear this banishment? Poor 
good wife, I pity her." 

" Very poorly 1 fear. Mary is peculiar, and does 
not rise up to the standard of her husband's noble 
devotion to principle. She is intensely practical, 
and thinks more of her own comfort than she does 
of all Roger's schemes of reform." 

While Donald was thus engaged in conversation 
with Beatrice, a somewhat different scene was 
transpiring in the cottage of the Salem minister. 

Roger had not slept ; with the sun he rose. 

** Mary, the hour is come," he said to her as he 
saw her eyes open. 

" What hour ? You talk in riddles." 

**Of my flight into the wilderness, Mary." 

" Oh, my dear, dear husband, has it come to this 
at last ? " 

Drawing her to him he told all of the conversa- 
tion he had held with Donald, all the arrangements 
he had made for flight, and all the expectations he 
had of the future. To his surprise she was very 
calm and considerate. She told him she would take 
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care of the child and wait until he should have a 
home for her. She at once arose and began to pre- 
pare for his flight. Her heart was very sad but she 
hid all the signs, and tried to cheer him all she 
could. When a decision was reached Mary could 
be true as steel. 

Roger armed himself, took such articles as he 
needed or could carry, and with a few farewell 
words started forth. Mary saw him go, and with a 
breaking heart returned to her duties. She knew 
that his departure was inevitable, and though she 
doubted whether she would ever see him again, she 
resolved not to sadden the last hour with unavailing 
regrets. Loving smiles drove back her tears and 
Roger saw only the noble woman that she was. 

At high noon Roger was far on his way. 

In boundless forests now our founder trod. 
And southwest far his doubtful course he took. 

All day long he traveled until late at night, when 
he prepared to camp. It was fearfully cold, and the 
monsters of the forests came howling about him. 
He however built a huge camp-fire and tried to sleep 
beside it, but weary as he was, he found that im- 
possible. When morning had nearly come, Waban, 
a friendly Indian, saw his fire, and came and took 
the poor exile to his lodge. The next day he wrote 
a letter to Mary. Waban had some of the inner 
bark of a pine tree which had been prepared for 
writing. On some of this bark Roger wrote as fol- 
lows: 

Good-wife Mary : When I was driven from my house and 
family, I steered my course from Salem southwest. Night 
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came on and I built my fire, and Waban saw it and took me 
to his wigwam where I now am. I shall keep on my journey 
seeking a spot which is not covered by any patent granted by 
the king, and there will I make my settlement. If there is 
trouble of any kind, Waban will come and tell you. If he 
does not come, remember that all is well. 

For fourteen weeks he went up and down the 
country, among the Indians, seeking a home. At 
length he settled in Seekonk. Here he was joined 
by some of his old flock in Salem, who assisted him 
in building and planting. But a new trial came. 
Governor Winslow of Plymouth sent him a letter 
full of expressions of respect, but told him that he 
was on land covered by the Plymouth grant, and as 
his company did not wish to come into contest with 
the company at the Bay, nor be discourteous to that 
power, he was requested to move to the other side 
of the river, where he would be perfectly free. 

What was to be done ? The crops were in the 
ground ; the houses were in process of erection ; 
the plans were all made for the work of the season, 
— what should be done ? Roger was disposed to 
resist. He had bought this land of Massasoit, and 
knew he had a right to it, and his soul rose up in 
indignation at the wrong that had been done to 
him. Judge Durfee, a poet of modern Providence, 
entering into the spirit of Roger, in a poem entitled 
" What Cheer ? " thus puts the case : 

fVilliams. 

Just is my title here—the lands I took 
Are part of Massasoit's wide domain, 
And fairly purchased— mine they dearly are- 
Make this to Plymouth known, and Plymouth must 
forbear. 
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EUer. 

*' And didst thoi' think," the Elder cried, " to win 
Of Pagan chief a title here secure?" 

IVilliams, 

God made that Pagan, and to him he gave. 
Breath of this air, drink from yon crystal tide. 
Food from these forest lawns and yonder wave ; 
Yea, he ordained this region, far and wide. 
To be his home in life— in death his grave- 
Is thy claim better? Canst thou trace thy right 
From one superior to the God of Might? 

Elder. 

As to our title then, we trace it thus : 

God gave James Stuart this, and James gave us. 

IVilliams, 

. God gave James Stuart this? I marvel when ! 
Fain would 1 see the deed Omniscience wrote. 

So stirred was the soul of Roger that he sent 
Thomas Angell, one of his men, to Boston to con- 
sult with Donald, who was a superior officer and 
whose advice he wanted on legal points. Instead 
of sending a written opinion, Donald at once re- 
paired to Seekonk to advise with his friend. He 
arrived just at night, and in one of the half-finished 
houses met the little company and gave them his 
opinion of the case. He advised them not to resist 
the colony nor dispute any of the titles given by 
James or Charles. To do so would bring on a 
ceaseless strife, while by submission they would 
escape a conflict which they were not able to main- 
tain. He admitted the wrong, but told them that 
they had not the means of redress. It was far 
better to submit to wrong than to struggle against 
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such formidable opposition. Roger saw that he was 
right and just in this view and yielded to it, and 
there in that night the plan of a new expedition 
was laid, Donald giving such information as he had 
brought from Boston, which cast great light upon 
the place to be selected. 

" How long can you stay with us, Donald ? " 
asked Roger. 

"A few days, at least. 1 want to be with you 
as long as I can." 

" Perhaps you can see us off ; it will please us 
to have you." 

** 1 will do more than that. If you secure a good 
location for your new settlement, I will come and 
join you. I want a freedom that 1 do not find in 
Boston." 

** We would gladly welcome you, Donald, to our 
company, and as soon as we have fixed on the 
place we will communicate with you. You would 
be a great acquisition to us." 

This all being settled, preparations were made 
for immediate removal. The houses must remain 
unfinished ; the crops must rot in the ground. They 
had nothing else but the implements of labor, and 
these were rude and few in number, and could 
easily be removed. 

It is a singular thing that the men who fled to 
Leyden and then came to America to escape perse- 
cution, should become persecutors as soon as they 
had power. The unjust and arbitrary course of the 
Puritans toward Roger Williams is a black stain on 
their record. They were brave men, but they had 
not emancipated themselves from the spirit of the 
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times. They desired freedom for themselves, but 
were not willing that others should be free. They 
should have remembered that the spirit that led 
them to America was in Roger Williams and his 
associates. They should have learned in their own 
sad experience that 

Easier were it 
To hurl the rooted mountain from its base, 
Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 
Determined to be free. 

But they had not ascended to the grand concep- 
tion of liberty of conscience. To Roger was re- 
served the honor of proclaiming that idea and suf- 
fering for it. He was a phenomenon — a man who 
could converse in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Dutch, 
French, aild English ; who was a born statesman 
and diplomat ; who might have been renowned in 
the Church of England ; who might have been a 
leader among the Puritans of Europe, but who here 
encountered poverty, exile, and persecution in order 
to work out an idea, then regarded as chimerical 
and absurd, but which is now claimed as a heritage 
and a glory by the proudest nations of the earth. 
He won his triumphs for mankind without resent- 
ments or revenges, and was the first legislator on 
the globe who clearly, consistently, and emphatically 
propounded the immortal doctrine of soul-liberty 
and made it the corner-stone of a commonwealth. 



CHAPTER XI 

Oh. call It holy gfround. 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found. 

Freedom to worship God. 

—Mrs. Hemans. 

IT was a warm and sultry day in summer, June 
15, 1636, when on the banks of the Seekonk 
River, beside a little canoe on the sand, seven 
stalwart men stood. At once we recognize Donald 
Duncan and Roger Williams. They are shaking 
hands as if about to part. The others are Thomas 
Angell, Joshua Verin, William Harris, Francis 
Weeks, and John Smith. Angell was from Plym- 
outh, the others from Salem. They all looked as if 
they could do good service in the wilderness to 
which they were going. Their faces were bright 
and their voices cheerful. Roger would have said 
that they were men after his own heart, for he had 
tested them in the hour of his greatest trial. 

"Farewell, Roger," said Donald. 

** Farewell, Donald ; we expect you will be with 
us by another spring, to help us lay the foundations 
of a State." 

" With God's help 1 will come." 

" Amen. So mote it be," breathed John Angell, 
in an undertone. 

"Shove off the canoe, men," said Roger. 

Soon the six men were on board, the paddles were 
fastened in their places, and the men awaited the 
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order to start. Rising in his place Roger offered a 
short prayer, and while all stood with uncovered 
heads, a familiar hymn was sung, and the canoe 
floated down the stream. 

Who can tell the feelings of that royal man who 
sits in the stern of the boat guiding her movements ? 
Who knows what unspeakable emotions swell his 
bosom as he looks back upon his unfinished house 
and his half-matured crops ? Who can fathom the 
longings of his great soul as he looks down the 
river toward a haven of rest ? He thinks of Mary 
and her babe in old Indian Naumkeag, as Salem 
was called by the red men of Massachusetts. He 
dreams of a State founded on liberty, in which the 
Quaker and the Baptist, the Protestant and the 
Romanist, may enjoy the same rights of opinion, of 
worship, of citizenship. Will his dream ever be 
realized ? Will such a State ever be founded on 
American soil, to shame Pilgrim Plymouth and 
Puritan Boston by putting forth a constitution that 
shall protect all men in their just religious rights ? 

" Where do you propose to land, Mr. Williams ? " 
asked William Harris, after they had floated down 
the stream awhile. 

** Where would you suggest ? " 

''Anywhere outside the patents of the other 
companies." 

"Shall 1 give my opinion?" asked Thomas 
Angell. 

'*Yes, we are equally interested," answered 
Roger. 

" Then 1 would propose that we go up into the 
little cove yonder and land at Tockwotton Point." 
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*' What do you know about that place ? " 

" I heard the Indians talking about that spot, and 
Waban wished that you had made your settlement 
there instead of at Seekonk." 

" What did he say about it ? " 

" Only that it was a nice place to camp, or plant, 
or take game." 

" What do the rest of you say ? We are all 
equally interested." 

"I heard what Waban said," remarked John 
Smith, " and was much pleased with his description 
of the country. I think we had better try that local- 
ity, as it is near to us now, and outside of patents." 

** I second that," said Verin. 

Without remark Roger steered the canoe into the 
cove up to the •point, and they were soon landed. 
Nor were they without friends in that venture. 
The name of Williams was known to the Indians, 
and as the canoe approached the land (what is now 
known as India Point) he was recognized by the 
friendly natives, and saluted, " What cheer, Netop ? 
What cheer ? " 

This was equivalent to asking, *' How are you ? " 
or " How do you do ? " or " What do you want ? " 
It was a friendly salutation designed by the Indians 
to show their kindly temper and spirit. The words 
they had learned from the whites, and knew them 
to be hospitable. They wanted to welcome the 
new arrivals. 

*' Who is this coming ? " asked Francis Weeks, 
who had seen but little of the Indians. 

" That is Canonicus," whispered Thomas Angell, 
"the great Canonicus." 
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" What, the Narragansett chief ? What does he 
want ? " 

** Yes ; he is a firm friend of Mr. Williams. We 
shall have only kind treatment from him." 

Sure enough, Canonicus came quickly to Roger 
and embraced him in true Indian fashion, and they 
had a long talk, Roger having, while in Plymouth, 
learned the Indian language. The result of the 
talk was an invitation to the Pilgrims to spend the 
night with the Indians and discuss a location for a 
town. Roger saw the advantages of this, and ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Canonicus, which was 
hearty and cordial. The camp of the Indians was 
beyond a neighboring hill, and the fugitives at once 
set forth. 

" 1 don't know about putting ourselves into the 
hands of these wild savages for the night," said 
Francis Weeks, as the six white men fell a little 
behind the Indians. 

'* What is that you said ? " asked Roger sharply. 

Weeks repeated the remark about the savages, 
and added something to it. 

" Savages, Francis Weeks I Let me never hear 
that word from any one of you again. Savages I 
The savages are in Boston, where we have been 
driven from our homes and children to the wilder- 
ness. These Indians are friends. The moment we 
put ourselves under their protection they would 
shed every drop of their blood to defend us from 
molestation. This chief, Canonicus, is a king by 
nature, and is as worthy of honor as Charles 
Stuart or any monarch on the earth. 

Weeks hastened to apologize for his hasty remark, 
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the injustice of which he saw as soon as Roger 
began to speak. Like Roger, he was a just man. 

Canonicus took them to his lodge, and in the cool 
of the evening sat with them under the trees dis- 
cussing their future location. He advised them not 
to stop at the Point, but to go a little farther on 
where the land was higher and better adapted for 
the purpose. He told them that his tribe owned 
the land, and would sell it. The terms were agreed 
upon, the price paid, and certain writings given 
which were satisfactory to both parties. Canonicus 
had the right to sell, but the agreement needed the 
assent and signatures of other chiefs. Time was 
required to procure these, but Roger was urged to 
enter at once upon possession, that his houses might 
be erected before the cold weather set in when 
building would be difficult. 

With these contracts from the great chief, they 
started the next morning and sailed up the river to 
the mouth of the Moshassuck. Here they landed 
and took possession, and here they founded the 
town to which Roger appropriately gave the name 
of " Providence." 

Two years after this transaction was completed 
Donald was on a visit to Providence, and in conver- 
sation one day he asked : 

" Roger, have you ever taken any legal deed from 
the Indians for this territory which you have bought 
of them ? " 

" No, 1 have no legal instrument whatever.'* 

'* Would the Indians give one ? " 

" Certainly they would." 

" Then you ought to have it at once." 
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" I have thought the same, not for myself, for I 
trust the Indians most implicitly, but as we are set- 
ting off lots, those who are to build on them ask for 
title, and I cannot go back of myself. That is not 
satisfactory to them, and they refuse to build." 

'* Why not secure a deed from the old chiefs ? " 

" We will see what can be done about it if you 
will make out the legal documents." 

To this Donald assented and the chiefs were in- 
vited to a conference, held in the town. When 
they were all present Roger said : " Great brothers, 
did we not purchase of you this fair domain ? " 

"You did," replied Canonicus, and the others as- 
sented. 

" You know that our people dispose of land by 
deeds." 

*' We understand." 

" And we have no deed, and you could come and 
drive us all away and dispossess us of all our 
lands." 

'* We understand." 

"We have asked you to come and give us a 
deed." 

" Is not the word of Canonicus enough ? " asked 
the chief very proudly. 

" Yes, the word of Canonicus is as good as his 
deed, but Canonicus may die and bad chiefs may 
come and drive us out." 

" We understand." 

" Then you will give the writing ? " 

"Yes," said Canonicus, holding up his hand, as 
did the other chiefs. 
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Donald then produced the legal form, and the 
four chiefs signed their names with their marks.* 
"Now," said Donald, "this land is yours, Roger." 
" Yes, if this deed is worth anything, the land is 
mine, of course." 
" What do you propose to do with it ? " 
" What would you advise me to do with it ? " 
" I would advise you to lay it out in lots and dis- 
pose of it to the families that are coming into your 
settlement, assigning first a certain portion to those 
who came with you." 

" No, Donald, I shall do no such thing with this 
domain." 
" Well, what will you do with it ? " 
"I will organize a company and re-deed to that 
company the whole plantation." 
" What, and keep nothing for yourself." 
" Only this little tract that I have cultivated ; all 
the rest shall be for the public good." 

" Now, Roger, that is unfair to yourself. This 
land is yours ; no other persons have any right or 

^At Nanhig:s:ansick (Narra^ansett), the S4th day of the month commonly 
called March, in the second year of our plantation, or planting at Mooshau- 
sick (Moshassuck). or Providence. Memorandum : That we. Caunannicus 
(Canonlcus). and Miantinomu (Miantonomo). the two chief Sachems of Nar- 
ragansett. having two years since, sold unto Roger Williams, the lands and 
meadows upon the two fresh rivers, called Moshussuck and Wanaskatucket. 
do now. by these presents, establish and confirm the bounds of these lands, 
from the river and fields of Pawtucket. the great hill Neoterconkenitt (Nota- 
quoncanot). on the northwest, and the town of Mashapauge on the west 
As also, in consideration of the many kindnesses and services he hath con- 
tinually done for us. both for our friends of Massachusetts, as also at Quin- 
Inlcticutt (Connecticut), and Apaum. or Plymouth ; we do freely give unto 
him all that land, from those rivers, reaching to Pautuxett River; as also 
the grass and meadows upon Pautuxett River ; in witness whereof, we have 
hereunto set our hands In the presence of. 
The mark of t Seatagh. The mark of t Caunannicus, 

The mark of * Assotemewett. The mark of | Miantinomu. 
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title to it ; you have bought it and paid for it, and 
no other person on earth has any moral or legal 
claim upon one foot of it. Rightly improved, it 
will make you the richest man in New England, and 
you ought not to give it away to those who have 
not done anything to win it." 

'* And yet it must go ; I will not benefit myself 
by this transaction.*' 

To this Roger adhered. The great territory which 
he acquired of Canonicus, he transferred to the 
company, showing an entire disregard of his own 
worldly interests. Self-sacrifice was the law of his 
life, and at every step he took, his noble character 
illustrated itself. 

It was not long after the landing, that Roger 
began to build a log house for the use of his family. 
It was located near a spring that still sends forth its 
waters. Long before the leaves began to fall the 
nest for his birds was completed. Thomas Angell 
was sent to Boston with messages to Winthrop, 
and thence to Salem to bring Mary Williams and her 
child to Providence. It was not deemed wise that 
Roger should venture among his old enemies. The 
decree of banishment was still in force, and in Mas- 
sachusetts he was liable to arrest and transporta- 
tion to England. Therefore the man Angell, a 
trusty fellow, was sent on the tender errand. He 
arrived in Salem one day at noon, and the next 
morning was on his way back with Mary and her 
child, reaching the Providence plantation after a 
week's absence. 

The meeting between Roger and his wife was 
very touching. They had suffered much privation, 
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been long separated, and had looked forward to the 
time of meeting with weary eyes. Mary, naturally 
of a desponding mind, had accustomed herself to 
look on the darker side of things. While devoted 
to her husband, she could not quite reconcile her- 
self to the idea that he should sacrifice his popular- 
ity to principle. She had chafed under the trials to 
which she had been subjected, but now she saw 
light ahead, and at once entered into the plans and 
work of the new company. The people of Salem 
had been very kind to her, for they reverenced 
Roger and loved her, but her heart bounded with 
joy as she entered the temporary log house which 
was to be her home until a better one could be 
built Before the snow of winter began to fall, she 
had the humble home in good order, and Roger had 
the first real comfort that he had taken since he left 
Salem. 

Leaving Roger Williams to set his house in order 
and prepare the pillars of his new commonwealth, 
we return to Boston to see what has become of 
Donald and Beatrice. When the canoe containing 
Roger and his associates floated down the Seekonk 
River and disappeared from view, Donald turned 
his face toward Boston, and as rapidly as possible 
sought his home on Cornhill, where Beatrice, as 
beautiful as ever, was waiting to greet him. Few 
homes in the settlement contained a more contented 
and happy couple than the little gabled cottage in 
which our friends abode. Donald was the whole 
world to his loving wife, and she was very dear to 
him. Not a shadow rested on their domestic bliss, 
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and though the outside world had its cares and 
there were storms sweeping through society, in the 
home of the Duncans there was unalloyed pleasure 
and peace. 

At this time the colony was in a state of intense 
excitement and feverish agitation over certain doc- 
trines and public teaching of Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son, a Christian woman living in Boston. This re- 
markable person came from Lincolnshire, England, 
in 1634. She was a daughter of a respectable 
clergyman, and the wife of a man who, while good, 
had very little force of character. She was of 
strong mind, highly educated, and widely cultured 
by good reading and refined society. She came to 
this country in order to be a listener to the ser- 
mons of John Cotton. She was infatuated with 
the able and popular Calvinist divine. So intense 
was her admiration for his instructions that she per- 
suaded her husband to break up his home and fol- 
low the preacher to America. Immediately on her 
arrival she united with the Boston church of which 
John Cotton had become pastor the year before. 
Remaining quiet for a short time only she soon be- 
gan to teach and speak in public. She was a woman 
of fine presence, a ready speaker, and very soon 
had a large following of pious and intelligent people. 
Her method was to collect the women and repeat to 
them Mr. Cotton's sermons, enlarge upon them 
and explain them, and when she saw fit, controvert 
them. This she did without any fear of the pastor, 
who seemed to be one of her pupils rather than her 
teacher. She became the head of a powerful Anti- 
nomian party, by means of which public sentiment 
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was divided, the public peace disturbed, and intense 
bitterness produced throughout the colony. Mr. 
Cotton was her zealous defender, though he did 
not subscribe to her extreme views. She also 
had the support and countenance of her brother- 
in-law, John Wheelwright, an able minister of the 
settlement. The excitement increased, the settlers 
took sides, and the trouble went into the General 
Court. 

The Boston church stood by the gifted prophetess, 
and the country churches strenuously opposed her 
teachings. The Antinomian doctrines found many 
advocates, and Mrs. Hutchinson was the most 
famous woman in the town. She taught among 
other controverted doctrines: That the person of 
the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person ; that 
the command to work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling, refers only to such as stand under 
the law of works ; that sanctification is not a suffi- 
cient evidence of a justified state. 

At the annual election this year. Sir Henry Vane 
was chosen governor and Donald Duncan a mem- 
ber of the General Court. When Sir Henry came 
to this country in 1635, he and Donald met and 
became fast friends. Their views were alike on 
many important questions, though in temperament 
and disposition they were very unlike. Young 
Vane was quick, impetuous, rash, and fiery ; Don- 
ald was grave, thoughtful, and possessed of fine 
self-control. They were both chivalrous and manly. 

When the governor and his friends saw the vehe- 
ment and bitter attacks of the country clergy led 
by Mr. Wilson, the assistant of Cotton, on the 
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so-called prophetess, they determined to resist the 
tide of prejudice and stand between Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and the inevitable persecution. 

At this distance of time it is quite impossible to 
see how causes so trivial in themselves could have 
agitated and disturbed a whole community. Ban- 
croft says : '* The dispute infused its spirit into 
everything ; it interfered with the levy of troops 
for the Pequot war ; it influenced the respect shown 
to the magistrates, the distribution of town lots, 
the assessment of rates ; and at last the continued 
existence of the two opposing parties was consid- 
ered inconsistent with the public peace." 

One evening, when Vane was visiting at the 
Cornhill cottage, where he often went to pass a 
pleasant hour, Mrs. Hutchinson came in to spend a 
little season with Beatrice, with whom she became 
acquainted when she first arrived in Boston, and of 
whom she was very fond. Finding the two gentle- 
men there, a lively discussion sprang up. 

" Governor Vane, why am I the object of this 
miserable persecution ? '* asked Mrs. Hutchinson, 
with much feeling and asperity. 

"Can you not discover ? '* asked the governor 
blandly. 

" No, sir ; the clergy should be my friends ; why 
are they my enemies ? " 

" Because they are intolerant, and do not under- 
stand their Master.'* 

*' But my opinions, if embraced, will harm no- 
body, will they ? " 

**No, but the clergy are fearful of their influ- 
ence.'* 
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" But my doctrines are not seditious. They do 
not tend to evil." 

*' No, no one can say that." 

'* Nor subversive of good morals, 1 hope," added 
the lady. 

'* Certainly not, and the clergy know it." 

** But they are hounding me, and Mr. Wilson 
leads the mob. He seems to be a good man, but 
he persecutes me." 

" But he admitted to me yesterday that you were 
a good woman. He thinks well of you personally." 

"Then why will not he, and they, allow me to 
teach ? " 

** They say that antinomianism is in conflict with 
what they teach, and that the people who believe 
in your doctrines show a great disrespect for them." 

** If my views are false, why do they not argue 
them down. Let them refute my doctrines." 

'* Perhaps they cannot," said Vane, with a pecu- 
liar smile. 

** I will tell you why the clergy are so opposed to 
my friend," said Beatrice, breaking upon the con- 
versation. 

*'Well, let this little woman tell us," said the 
governor smiling. 

" Because, Sir Harry, she knows more about the 
Bible than they do, and they don't like to confess 
it or have it known." 

''There may be something in that Perhaps, 
Beatrice, you have hit the mark." 

"Governor, what will be the outcome of all 
this ? " asked Mrs. Hutchinson. 

" Why, dear madame, they will silence you." 
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*' They cannot ! They shall not ! " cried the 
lady, springing to her feet. ** They cannot ; I will 
speak; 1 will be heard." 

" Then the court will banish you. You cannot 
contend with the court." 

" Banish me, what for, tell me ? " asked the 
woman excitedly. 

"Madame, do you ask what for ? For what did 
they banish Roger Williams, one of the noblest and 
truest men that ever trod this soil } " 

** Is my banishment proposed > Do they pre- 
sume to send me into exile ? " 

** No ; but 1 know the spirit of the clergy. They 
banished Williams because he would not bow to 
them. They will banish you if you continue to re- 
prove them. 1 speak on general principles." 

"Well, governor, I will continue to speak, and if 
I am driven out of Boston 1 will go speaking in the 
name of the Lord." 

"Mrs. Hutchinson, we will assist you all we 
can," said Donald. 

"Certainly, certainly," rejoined Vane, "we will 
stand by the principles of religious liberty to the 
end." 

"There I must rest the case. I cannot stop 
speaking ; the voice is in me and 1 dare not disobey; 
I hear it, and no court, no church, no earthly power 
can shut my lips. If they banish me I must go, 
but in going I shall shake off the dust of my feet 
against them," was the answer of the brave woman. 

Mrs. Hutchinson left to return to her home, while 
Harry Vane remained talking with his friends about 
the excited condition of the town. The General 
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Court had that day passed an act of censure against 
Wheelwright for opinions advanced in a sermon 
preached in defense of his sister-in-law. Donald 
had resisted the passage of the act, and Governor 
Vane, in the presence of the delegates and the 
clergy, gave to the minister his pledge of personal 
protection. The clergy were not content with this 
victory, but proceeded at once against the lady her- 
self. They were determined to blot out the Anti- 
nomian heresy, and purge the settlement of its 
hated influence. The General Court summoned 
Mrs. Hutchinson to appear before its august tribunal. 
For two days she battled with her enemies ; her 
friends were faithful to her, but the tide was too 
strong for them to resist, and the gifted woman was 
banished, with a number of her followers, from the 
territory of Massachusetts. 

When the decree of banishment passed, the vic- 
tims of it sought a home in Rhode Island where 
Roger Williams assisted them to purchase land of 
the Indians. The fate of Mrs. Hutchinson was a 
very sad one. Knowing that the bitterness of 
feeling in Massachusetts still existed, and fearing 
that she might not be safe so near the border line 
(her husband having died), she removed to New 
York, and located near Hurl Gate, where she built 
a fine mansion. A war between the Dutch and the 
Indians arose and in a conflict near her estate, the 
house was set on fire, and the lady herself and all 
her children, with perhaps one exception, were 
slaughtered by the savages or perished in the 
flames. 

One evening, when Vane had been at the Dun- 
p 
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can cottage, and had returned to his own home, 
Beatrice said : 

'* Donald, I think Harry Vane is a noble man, 
don't you ? " 

'* Oh, yes, he is a royal fellow ; but 1 fear he will 
get into trouble." 

'' Why so ? what kind of trouble ? *' 

" 1 don't know what particular trouble, but he is 
so impulsive, and is so radical in his views, and 
withal so uncompromising that he is sure to find ob- 
stacles to his progress." 

*M am sure 1 hope not. Did you know him before 
he came to Boston ? " 

'* Yes, 1 met him at Oxford. He was at Mag- 
dalen College awhile, but became alienated from 
the church, and refused to comply with the con- 
ditions of matriculation, and went away to the 
continent, where his studies were continued at 
Geneva." 

" But 1 judge him to be a very true man, and a 
great lover of freedom." 

" Certainly he is that, and he carries into every- 
thing a nature that is all on fire." 

'* He makes a good governor, I should think." 

" Yes, but his executive ability is not equal to his 
loyalty to liberty. He is too imprudent to be a good 
administrator." 

** Do you think he will be re-elected ? " 

" I fear not ; he has already given great offense 
by his vigorous befriendment of the Antinomian 
prophetess, and a strong combination with John 
Winthrop at its head, is being made against him." 

" What a pity ; I admire him." 
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" Ladies generally do," said Donald, with a mean- 
ing smile. 

" Don't the men like him ? " asked Beatrice 
blushing. 

'* No, the men like sterner stuff, such as Win- 
throp is made of." 

" I like Winthrop, and yet 1 do not." 

" You are quite contradictory, Beatrice, my dear." 

" Mr. Winthrop is a cultured gentleman, but cold 
as ice. In an old English castle like Saxenhurst he 
would seem to be just in place, but in this new com- 
munity, sizzling and bubbling all the time, he is 
like an icicle in a boiling spring." 

** Governor Winthrop would thank you for the 
simile, I am sure," said Donald laughingly. 

" Oh,. I meant no harm. Winthrop can be more 
admired than loved. Love does not go out to ice- 
bergs." 

" Of course not, but I could not help laughing at 
the idea suggested." 

''Well, you know that he is so different from 
Harry Vane, and Harry is so handsome." 

" Yes, Vane is not only handsome, but he is 
manly ; he cannot tolerate intolerance, and does 
not know how to trim and compromise." 

" But he will save Mrs. Hutchinson, will he not?" 

*' I cannot tell ; Mr. Wilson has been censured by 
the church, and that has enraged him against the 
lady, and against Cotton, Wheelwright, and all 
who have sided with the Antinomians." 

" Donald, do you think you will ever be gov- 
ernor of this colony ? I have heard that spoken of." 

"Yes, it has been spoken of. If I would run 
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against Harry Vane, 1 should be taken instead of 
Winthrop, as 1 have reason to know." 

" But you could not run against Harry.'' 

" No ; besides, 1 have other plans for the future.'' 

" Other plans — what are they ? I have dreamed 
of your election as governor. It is an honor you 
well deserve." 

*' Beatrice, would you like to leave Boston ^" 
Donald asked abruptly. 

'* Leave Boston, darling ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that I have thought very seriously of 
going to the Providence Plantation and joining 
Roger Williams." 

Beatrice was silent. The suggestion was a shock 
to her. She did not like it, for she was feeling 
much at home in Boston. 

'* My wife, you know me. My soul craves a 
broader liberty than it finds here among these 
people who have brought from England the old per- 
secuting spirit from which they fled. I told Roger 
that when he had founded his State, and 1 could find 
a home there for my little wife, 1 would join him." 

"It would make me sad to leave Boston, where 
we have found so many friends, but if you think 
we should be any better off, or you would be any 
happier, I am ready to go. Indeed, I have had an 
idea for months that your mind was inclined that 
way from remarks that you have made." 

** Well, little wife, think it over, and some day 
we will decide." 

It was not many days after when this conversa- 
tion was renewed. Vane had been defeated and 
Winthrop was governor. Sir Harry, disgusted with 
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colonial life, was preparing to return to England, 
where he was destined to figure as a zealous oppo- 
nent of the royalist party, become a distinguished 
member of Parliament, and at length lose his head 
on the block in the Tower of London. Donald and 
Beatrice were sitting at nightfall before the cottage 
fire, when the latter said : 

" 1 am ready to leave this town ; but, dear hus- 
band, do you approve of the views held by Roger ? " 

" With his views of soul-liberty 1 am in full ac- 
cord ; but with his vagaries concerning the sacra- 
ments, 1 have no particular sympathy, except to 
declare his right to hold them and promulgate them 
as freely as 1 promulgate mine. 1 am with Roger 
in his ideas of religious liberty, and not an inch 
beyond." 

"Will Roger welcome you heartily when he 
knows that you do not fully agree with him ? " 

" 1 am sure he will, or 1 have studied him to no 
purpose." 

It was decided that an immediate removal should 
take place, and in a few weeks the Duncans were 
on their way to Providence. The regret felt in 
Boston at their departure was universal. They 
were held in great esteem by all classes, and the 
surprise of their friends at their sudden departure 
was beyond bounds. 

Roger received them very kindly, and soon they 
were pleasantly settled in a new home. It was a 
great change, but they adapted themselves to it 
and enjoyed their new life. Donald's legal knowl- 
edge was of much value to the colony, and the in- 
trepid founder looked to him for information on all 
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questions of law. Beatrice and Mary Williams were 
much together, and the course of daily duty ran on 
smoothly. Donald devoted himself to his profes- 
sion and to the interests of the colony, and pros- 
pered. He purchased land on the eminence back 
of the town, and 

Half-way up 
He built his house, whence by stealth he caught, 
Among the hills, a glimpse of busy life, 
That sooth'd, not stirr'd. 



CHAPTER XII 

Dost thou know 
How fares the forest dweller In her hut 
Of unhewn losrs, erected hastily. 
Through which the raindrops trickle, and the storm 
Looks down upon the sleeper? Hast thou known 
The stem privation, and the cruel want 
That make themselves at home in such abodes. 
And cast their shadows between heart and heart 
Excluding k>ve's warm sunlight, till the blooms 
That k>ok to It for life grow pale and die ? 
If thou dost know these things. I need not tell 
The painful story. 

— LjdiaJ, Ptirsan. 

SUCH was not the experience of Mary Williams 
in her log cottage on the shore of the Narra- 
gansett. Under her skillful management the 
unhewn logs soon became beautiful, adorned with 
clustering vines, and overgrown with fragrant 
climbers that hid the roughness and made deformity 
attractive. Within, woman's little arts had given an 
air of comfort and even elegance. She was herself 
transformed, and, instead of complaining of her lot, 
inspired her husband with courage to go on in his 
great work. The babe born in Plymouth grew and 
became the light of the home. Roger seemed like 
his old self, and, in the rapid growth of his colony, 
he became as cheerful as he used to be at Stoke 
Pogis when the visions of life were dancing before 
him. Massasoit and Canonicus often came to see 
him, and so strong for him did the affection of these 
Indians become, that they would have resisted all 
the world in his defense. 

231 
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Beatrice, unblest with children of her own, often 
came to take in her arms the child of her ifriend, 
and many an hour she sported with little Mary, her 
mother's namesake, while good wife Mary looked 
on without jealousy or fear. Her mother-heart 
grew richer in its love as she saw the beautiful Bea- 
trice sporting with the darling child. Her prosaic 
nature became poetic in the love-light that danced 
around her. Truly 

The mother's life is full of prose. 
From early dawn to daylight's close ; 
But oft amid her household cares. 
Some little poem unawares 
Is written down within her heart, 
And of her life becomes a part. 

In the Indian wars, the Providence settlement was 
exempt from the ravages which fell so heavily on 
other settlements. The savages knew that the 
people of that town were pacific in character and 
honorable in their transactions, and they did not 
molest them. Whatever land had been taken had 
been paid for, but the Indians would not have sold 
for money, unless they had known the character of 
the men who bought. Roger gives credit to Vane, 
who helped placate the red men. 

*'It was not price and money," says he, "that 
could have purchased Rhode Island ; but it was ob- 
tained by love — ^that love and favor, which that 
honored gentleman. Sir Henry Vane, and myself 
had with the great sachem Miantonomo, about the 
league which I procured between the Massachusetts 
English and the Narragansetts, in the Pequot war. 
This I mention, as the truly noble Sir Henry Vane 
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liad been so good an instrument in the hand of God, 
for rescuing this island from the barbarians." 

The town being planted, its existence accepted as 
a fact by the other colonies, no fears felt of Indian 
invasions, and the experiment of government with- 
out coercion in religion having been successfully 
tried, the mind of Roger was turned to the import- 
ance of a church organization. Up to this time, 
worship had been conducted wherever the people 
could be assembled, in private houses, under large 
trees, and by the seaside. But the people were not 
satisfied with that arrangement, and desired an or- 
ganization for religion and Christian life. Williams 
put it off as long as he could, but was at length 
compelled to act. 

"Mr. Williams," said Thomas Olney one day, 
as they met on the shore, *' has not the time come 
to church the people who are spiritual ? " 

*' What do you mean, Thomas ? " 

*' 1 mean that I think a church should be formed 
for our religious advancement." 

"Would Boston send a council to organize a 
church here ? " 

" No, of course not ; we have offended the 
elders, and there is no sympathy in Boston for the 
exiles of Narragansett." 

"Will Plymouth come to help us in such an en- 
deavor ? " 

" No, Plymouth is afraid of Boston. The Pil- 
grim is not a match for the Puritan." 

"Then where can we get a council to fix our 
creed, and establish our ecclesiastical order ? " 

" We can do without a council ; we have the 
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Testament of our Lord, and that is enough for our 
guidance." 

*' So I have thought, but many persons may have 
many minds on this question." 

While they were talking, Richard Waterman 
approached and Olney appealed to him. This man 
at once became enthusiastic. He said that all the 
spiritual people in the town wanted a church organ- 
ization. 

" Talk with the people," said Roger, " and 1 will 
think it over and confer with you." 

A few days after, a notice was posted in the town 
in two or three places, which read as follows : 

All spiritual persons, heads of families and householders 
who do agree, and wish to organize themselves in a churchly 
way, will come to the meeting place under the great tree by 
the spring, on Wednesday at high noon, where prayer will be 
made and the opinions will be taken. 

R. WILLIAMS. 

High noon of Wednesday came, and twelve men 
stood under the great tree by the spring. 

*' Who will be our moderator ? " asked Thomas 
Olney, who afterward became the pastor of the 
church. 

*' I say Roger Williams," said Ezekiel Holliman ; 
*'and let all men who are like-minded say so." 

" Amen," said they all. 

Roger read the Scripture, explained it, set forth 
his ideas of a church, and asked if they could all 
agree on the platform of faith and duty. 

They all were agreed, and adopted their Confes- 
sion ; but a difficulty confronted them. They had 
rejected the commonly received views of baptism, 
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and were, in their own judgment, unbaptized per- 
sons. What could they do under these circum- 
stances ? There was no minister at hand to per- 
form the rite, and they were obliged to assume an 
unusual and very peculiar responsibility. 

" What shall we do ? " asked Roger. 

" Let Ezekiel first baptize Mr. Williams, and then 
Mr. Williams can baptize the rest of us," said 
Thomas Olney, whose views were more mature 
than were those of some of the others. 

" Amen," responded all the company 

''When shall it be ? " asked Roger. 

" On Sunday," said Holliman. 

*'Now," said Olney. 

'* Amen," answered a chorus of ten voices. 

So it was decided, and the little company of be- 
lievers went to the mouth of the Mooshasuck 
stream, and there Ezekiel Holliman baptized Roger 
Williams, and in turn Roger baptized Holliman and 
the others. 

It was a procedure that set at defiance the usages 
of the churches, and its regularity and legality we 
must leave to the decision of theologians and eccle- 
siastics. 

Among others who looked on that day was Don- 
ald Duncan. He had been a silent but interested 
spectator at the meeting under the tree, and had 
witnessed the organization of the church. Quietly 
he had followed the little company to the riverside 
and gazed upon that strange scene, the like of 
which the Mooshasuck had never seen before. 
And it was as much a novelty to Donald as it was 
to the Mooshasuck. He had heard of such services, 
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but had never witnessed them until now. When, 
at evening, he went to his humble home in town, 
he thoughtfully took his supper, after which he 
drew his wife to him, and seating her at his side, 
said to her : 

*'* Beatrice, darling, I have seen a strange sight 
to-day." 

" Have you ? What was it, Donald ? " 

*' A baptism." 

*' Well, what was there strange about that ? " 

"I never saw its like before." Donald shook 
his head, as if quite uncertain about it all. 

" But you have seen hundreds of baptisms in St. 
Dunstan's Church." 

" Yes, but this was a new kind of baptism." 

*' A new kind ? 1 don't understand ; tell me 
where, when, and how. 1 do not know what you 
are talking about. Sir Knight." 

**Well, Roger formed his church to-day under 
the big tree by the spring. It was beautifully 
simple and democratic, and just like Roger in its 
equality of opinions and offices." 

*' Did they have a baptism at the spring under 
the tree ? " 

" No, after the church was organized, the mem- 
bers — ^twelve in all — went to the river, and at the 
head of the cove Ezekiel Holliman immersed Roger 
Williams, and " 

" What did he do to him ?" 

*' Immersed him, and then Roger immersed Eze- 
kiel and the other ten." 

** I would like to have seen it ; were there many 
present ? " 
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•'About a hundred, and among them the old 
chief, Massasoit." 

" What did he say to that rite?" 

" Massasoit said nothing. When the whole was 
over, the hymn sung, and the benediction pro- 
nounced, the old man drew his toga over his shoul- 
ders and strode away without a word. Roger called 
to him, but he went on just as if he did not hear." 

** Is the church to be all men, and no women ? " 

" It was formed of men, but women will come in 
as members, I think." 

*' Will they also be so inducted ? " 

*' Yes, that is the initial rite of the new church." 

" Donald, what do you think of all these doings 
of Roger's ? What is to be the end of it ? " 

" I don't know ; I am not much of a zealot in re- 
gard to religious rites and ceremonies. 1 accept 
religion in its spirit and life. I am somewhat such 
a devotee as good Queen Bess was." 

"And what was that ? Tell me of it." 

" Why, when Elizabeth was in the hands of her 
sister Mary undergoing persecution, every means 
was taken to entrap her. One day the priest who 
attended her endeavored to get some heretical 
opinion from her concerning the real presence of 
Christ in the bread, a tender question in dispute 
between Protestants and Catholics. The bright 
queen, instead of committing herself, swallowed 
the wafer, saying : 

Christ was the Word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 
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That is the way I take religion. What Christ 
made it, and as he made it, I accept it. Politically, 
Roger and I are twins ; in religion, he is fast and I 
am loose." 

It was a small seed which Roger Williams planted 
on that day, but it has grown to immense propor- 
tions. The denomination in America which grew 
from that small beginning numbers its adherents by 
millions. 

The next morning after these occurrences, Don- 
ald received a long letter from Belle, informing him 
that the Earl of Dorset had been laid to rest with 
his fathers. He read it aloud to Beatrice : 

Dear Donald : Since I last wrote to you a great shadow 
has descended on Saxenhurst. My noble father has been laid 
to rest in his grave. He has not been well since you went to 
America, and gradually that massive frame and that active 
brain have been overcome by disease. Ten days ago he died. 
Oh, how sad ! My dear mother is heart-broken. The strong 
arm on which she leaned is taken from her, and so intense is 
her sorrow that I fear she will die also. As for myself— what 
can I say? My dear father— dear, dear father! You know 
how I loved him, and how that love was returned. But he is 
dead. I cannot have it so. My father ! Oh, my father ! 

If you and Beatrice were here I could bear it better, but you 
are not and cannot be, and I must bear my great sorrow alone, 
with none but God to help me. 

But let me give you an account of his sickness and death. 
You will want the sad particulars, and though it will wring 
my heart to write them, 1 will detail the circumstances. 

Now you know all. Now you can feel for me— a poor 
broken-hearted girl who is left so lonely in this cold worid. 
But I should not speak thus, 1 have the dearest of mothers, 
and for her sake 1 must bear up and hide my sorrow. Hence- 
forth I must live to make her happy in her declining years. 
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The family solicitor will write you about all business mat- 
ters and details. My dear, noble father made a will in which 
you are generously remembered— aye, even as if you were his 
own son. That is as it should be, and no one rejoices more 
than myself that he left his wealth to you equally with me. 
Saxenhurst, you know, was not his property, but we hold it 
for a term of years under a long lease which we can have ex- 
tended indefinitely if we wish ; but the manor still belongs to 
the estate of Sir John Baker. Nothing can dispossess us as 
long as we find it for our interest to stay, and we shall remain 
at present. 

His titles my dear father would have transferred to you if he 
could have done so, as it was the desire of his heart that you 
should be his successor in his wealth and honors. But, after 
all, what could you have done with titles in your savage land 
—your land of savages, of whose barbarities 1 have read so 
much of late? 

Oh, Donald, will your ever come back to us? Will the 
great gate of Saxenhurst ever open to let you in ? And gentle 
Beatrice— 1 have written her a long letter concerning many 
things about which she will like to hear and know in her far- 
off home. BELLE. 

*' Poor, poor Belle, how I pity her," said Beatrice, 
as Donald finished the reading of this long letter. 

"Yes, it must be very sad for her — sad for us 
all. The earl has been a father to me, and Lady 
Winnefrede has been a mother." 

** Oh, 1 wish we could go to Belle and comfort 
her." 

" That is impossible ; but we can write to her and 
tell her how sad we feel, and how much we sympa- 
thize with her and Lady Winnefrede in the great 
sorrow which has fallen on their home and hearts. 
We cannot take away the load, but we can help 
them to bear it. 1 know how hard it must be for 
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them, and I will write to-day that they may get the 
letter as soon as the winds and waves can bear it 
to them." 

The same ship that brought his letter from Belle 
brought also a very important one from John Hamp- 
den. This great commoner was the central figure 
of the English Revolution, and did more perhaps to 
bring about the deposition of Charles I. than even 
Cromwell himself. He entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Grampound in 1620, and was a member 
through the stormy scenes that followed until the 
civil war began. In 1639 he became discouraged 
with the condition of the country and determined 
to migrate to America. In this Oliver Cromwell 
joined him, and Hampden wrote to Donald, who 
had been recommended to him for that purpose, 
soliciting his services in the purchase of a tract of 
land on Narragansett Bay, to which he could come, 
and in company with Cromwell make a settlement. 
Full instructions were given, and Donald, after con- 
sulting with Roger, went to the Indians and made 
the purchase, and the proper documents were at 
once submitted to Hampden for his approval. 

These matters being satisfactory, the two great 
revolutionary leaders, Hampden and Cromwell, 
made their arrangements to leave the British Isles 
and take up their abode in the New Worldi Had 
they been allowed to do so, Charles Stuart might 
not have lost his head, and America might have 
had a Cromwell for its hero instead of a Washing- 
ton. But the tidings going abroad that these two 
already noted men were to abandon their country, 
the king interfered and refused his assent, and com- 
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manded them to give up the project and remain in 
England. At that time they dared not disobey the 
kingly authority, for even the title to the lands they 
bought of the red men might be clouded or forfeited. 

Notice of the royal prohibition was sent to Don- 
ald by Hampden, and on receiving it, he went at 
once to Roger, who was indignant at such conduct 
on the part of the crown. 

"This is astounding," he declared. "Charles 
Stuart is fast filling up the cup of his iniquity, and 
making sorrow for himself and his people. When 
will he learn that the people are not slaves to be 
treated as dumb, driven cattle ? " 

" Well, Roger, it is no use to cry about it. They 
are not coming, and we must make the best of it. 
Hampden and Cromwell would have been valuable 
helps in the colonization of this country, which 
stretches from the Atlantic Ocean to the River 
Hudson, but as the king puts his foot down, we 
must submit" 

"Submit! Is there to be no end to submis- 
sion ? " 

"Yes, Roger, the end will come, and come in 
blood." 

" God forbid ! " 

" So say I ; but you know that blood must some- 
times flow in order that God may bring about his 
purposes. It has been so in all time," said Donald 
sadly. 

" In this prohibition the king has acted most un- 
wisely. He has kept close to his throne the man 
who will overturn it, unless a change takes place, a 
man who will put the trumpet of revolution to his 

Q 
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lips and blow a blast that will be heard all ovei 
the kingdom." 

'* And when that blast is blown, the people will 
respond, and there will be a popular uprising that 
will be tremendous in its consequences. Nothing 
can prevent it." 

" 1 understand that Hampden had his goods on 
board the vessel in which he was to sail," remarked 
the great founder of Providence. 

"Yes, so his letter states," answered Donald. 

" Does he state the reason given by the king for 
his unjust and arbitrary action ? " 

" No, only that the exodus needs to be checked." 

*' He might as well check the Atlantic Ocean with 
a whisk of straw." 

" Do you not know, Roger, that kings learn 
slowly ? " 

** In faith they do, and Charles is the dunce of 
dunces." 

" May it not be that the king will relent, and that 
we may yet hope to see these two patriotic men ? 
I should be glad to see them," said Duncan. 

*' What does your letter say ? " 

** Only that the interdiction has been placed upon 
Hampden's departure^ and that his removal is aban- 
doned." 

*' Then you may abandon all hope, for if they 
have given up the project now, they will not under- 
take it again." 

" Yes, I think that we are more likely to hear 
that these two men are shut up in the Tower or 
beheaded ; or that they are leading the populace 
against the throne." 
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•* We must wait and see, trusting in God for the 
result." 

We can only conjecture what would have been, if 
Cromwell and Hampden had come to this country 
and settled on the shores of Narragansett Bay. 
The fact would have made a striking difference in 
at least one page of the world's history, and 
changed the portrait gallery of the seventeenth 
century. 

One evening, as Donald and his little wife sat in 
the light of the cottage fire talking of passing 
events, the latter said : 

" Husband, some one mentioned the name of a 
distinguished lady who died soon after coming from 
England with the Winthrop expedition — do you 
know of her ? " 

*' Do you recollect her name ? There were sev- 
eral ladies who died in the hard winters to which the 
early settlers were exposed. Taken from homes of 
luxury and ease, and put down amid the ice and 
snow of New England, they found it difficult to con- 
tend with nature and died before their houses were 
made comfortable, or the comforts of life were se- 
cured. Though we have been obliged to do with- 
out many of the luxuries and elegancies we had in 
Kent, yet we know nothing of the hardships of 
those who came in the Mayflower." 

*' The name of the lady of whom I asked, was 
Lady Arabella — Arabella — something — I have for- 
gotten." 

** Ah I yes, I know ; you mean Lady Arabella 
Johnson." 

"Yes; tell me of her," entreatingly said Bee. 
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*'She was the daughter of Thomas, Earl of Lin- 
coln, very beautiful and very gifted. She married 
Isaac Johnson, a very devout man, who came in 
1630, settling in Salem with some of the Winthrop 
company. In a short time her fame for goodness 
and beauty extended far and wide, and her chari- 
ties rendered her conspicuous among the poor. But 
the severity of the climate was too much for her 
and she sickened and died in the early winter." 

" 1 don't remember meeting her husband in Bos- 
ton while we lived there." 

'* No, the death of his wife was so severe a blow 
to him that he died in a few weeks, broken- 
hearted." 

" How very sad, to die so far from home and 
friends." She seemed to speak prophetically. 

" Yes, very sad, but the Christian faith teaches 
that death for the good is triumph. Lady Arabella, 
just before her death, repeated the words written 
by Anne Boleyn, the beautiful wife of Henry VIII. : 

" Farewell, my pleasures past, 
Welcum my present payne ; 
I fele my torments so increse, 
• That lyfe cannot remayne. 

Cease now the passinge bell, 
Rong is thy doleful knell, 
For the sounde my dethe doth tell ; 
Dethe doth draw nye, 
Sound my end dolefully ; 
For now I dye." 

While Roger Williams was building up his own 
colony, he was doing all he could to disarm the hos- 
tility of the red men toward the settlers in the other 
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colonies. From the first he had been on terms of a 
friendly character with the savages about him, and 
was able to influence them toward peace. This 
was very marked, when, in the early part of 1637, 
the Pequots endeavored to form a league with the 
Mohicans and the Narragansetts for the complete 
destruction of the white population of New Eng- 
land, with the exception of the plantation of Provi- 
dence. When tidings of this alliance, which would 
have been a very formidable one, was communi- 
cated by Canonicus to Roger, the latter sent 
Thomas Angell to Boston to inform the public 
authorities and prepare them for what might happen. 
Angell was received with great demonstrations of 
respect, and the thanks of the governor was re- 
turned to Mr. Williams. If this league had been 
formed, it would have embraced all the tribes and 
been formidable if not irresistible. The Pequots 
alone had a thousand braves ready for battle, and a 
combination of all the Indians would have made 
bloody work, if it had not resulted in the extermi- 
nation of the whites. The defenses of the whites 
were so poor, their arms of such inferior quality, 
and their resources so slender, that they would 
probably have been swept away before the over- 
powering numbers that would have come against 
them. Roger knew this, and after his messenger 
had departed for Boston he sent for Donald to come 
and see him, who, when he arrived, found the great 
leader in a state of unusual excitement. On being 
questioned, he told Donald what he had heard and 
what he believed would be the sure result of a 
combination on the part of the Indian tribes. 
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** Well, Roger, what can we do about it ? " asked 
Donald thoughtfully. 

" Something must be done about it, man, and 
that at once," was the spirited answer. 

** Have you thought of any plan of action ? " 

" 1 have." Roger was seldom at a loss for plans. 

" What is it ? " 

**Why, 1 am going to the Narragansetts, with 
whom the Pequots are now in council, and stop 
this nefarious alliance, and I want you to go with 
me. Canonicus is my friend, and you have great 
influence over that hot-headed Miantonomo, who 
will control the young men." 

Already Donald had as much power with the 
younger Indians as Roger had with the old chiefs. 
The young men called him the "Silent Brave." 

" Have you counted the cost of such an expedi- 
tion, Roger ? " asked Donald. 

" The cost ? Why should I stop to count the 
cost ? " 

"Yes, you venture into the lion's jaws; you do 
not know how far the alliance has progressed, or 
into what state the Indians have worked themselves. 
If you go, you may never return to your colony." 

"I know that," said Roger, "and have made 
provision for it ; if I do not return, Ezekiel Holli- 
man will take my place until the settlers can act. 
If you don't want to go with me, I will go alone." 
Roger was nettled at the seeming opposition of 
Donald. 

" No, you will not go alone ; I will go with you ; 
I will stand by you to the end. It will be as safe 
for me as for you, and though I do not relish the 
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business at all, it must be done. The savages must 
not be allowed to combine. 1 think we can per- 
suade the Narragansetts to break up the league." 
This was like Donald. 

"We will try. It is certain destruction and per- 
haps utter extinction to the white people of Massa- 
chusetts if a thorough combination of the Indian 
tribes is formed. If that league is perfected, and 
the Indians get upon the warpath, the results will 
be fearful." 

** When will you start, Roger ? " 

*' In an hour ; there is no time to be lost. It may. 
be already too late." 

Donald hastened to his house and bade Beatrice 
a hasty farewell, and without telling her of the dan- 
gers to which he was about to expose himself, hur- 
ried away, and in less than an hour was in a little 
canoe with Williams paddling up the river toward 
the camp of the Narragansetts. When they arrived 
they found the tribes in council. The Pequots were 
in a state of great excitement. They were all pre- 
pared for war and were thirsty for blood. The Mo- 
hicans had assented to the league and were only 
waiting for the Narragansetts to join them. The 
latter tribe was giving way to the pressure, and the 
young men were crying out for the league. Roger 
did not come one moment too soon ; in an hour the 
league would have been formed and the warriors on 
their way to the scenes of blood. 

As the two men landed and approached the camp 
they were surrounded by savages. Calm in the 
midst of the howling, hooting mob, they walked on 
without seeming to notice the hostile conduct of the 
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Indians, and yet they were very observant. The 
Pequots were painted in fantastic colors and armed, 
and their gestures were threatening and vindictive. 
The Mohicans were sullen, sour, and savage. If 
they were not so wild and demonstrative in their 
manners, they were as hateful in their scowls and 
grimaces as the Pequots. The Narragansetts were 
quite respectful, but cold and repellant. What 
might have happened if Canonicus had not seen 
them and come down and taken Roger by the arm 
and led him into the center of the council, thus 
acknowledging him as his friend and under his pro- 
tection, no one could tell. 

It was a notable council. There sat the vener- 
able Massasoit, the central object of interest. In 
spite of his stoicism, his wrinkled face lighted up 
with smiles as his " white son," as he delighted to 
call Roger, came into the council. There was the 
fiery Miantonomo who, wounded and irritated by 
the wrongs done to the Indians, had made up his 
mind to go into the war of extermination. There 
was Uncas, a Mohican sachem, who was holding 
back his braves, who were fierce for war. There 
was Sassacus, chief of the Pequots, who was the 
very incarnation of diabolism. He could scarcely 
keep his red and bloody hands from the throat of 
Roger, who halted near where he was sitting. 

It was a moment of great peril, but Roger gave 
no evidence of fear. The founder of Providence 
was never so much at home as when in the face of 
danger, and he faced it now. The moment he set 
his foot on land he had resolved upon a course of 
action. He did not wait to be introduced, or to go 
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through the usual Indian formalities, but, bowing to 
Massasoit, he turned to the turbulent Indians and 
began to speak : 

" My red brothers, what do 1 ^ee and hear ? 
Your braves are painted for war, your hands are 
ready to destroy your white brothers in Massachu- 
setts. Let us talk about it." . 

" Talk, my white brother," said Canonicus. 

The Pequots shook their spears, made various 
demonstrations of displeasure, and gathered close 
around the intrepid speaker. The eagle eye of Mas- 
sasoit flashed fire as he beheld this movement^ and 
Canonicus arose to be ready for immediate action. 
The most unmoved man was Roger Williams. 
There he was showing his superb generalship. 
Roger was always great on great occasions. 

"Why should the red braves wish to shed 
blood ? " he asked. " The white men came here 
to escape persecution in England, and they bought 
your lands and settled upon them. They have not 
molested or injured you. They wish to dwell in 
peace if you will let them. They are brave and 
can fight, but do not wish to fight They came to 
cultivate the soil, to build houses, and not to take 
away your rights. Let them alone and they will 
help you. Some of the tribes do not wish war; 
they are for peace. The Narragansetts are good 
Indians and are for peace. The Mohicans are good 
Indians and are for peace. The Pequots are bad 
Indians, and want blood, and scalps, and burning 
houses. They want to bring ruin on all the tribes. 
They want to kill and cause the great king to send 
soldiers to sweep them all away. Their lips are 
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red with blood ; their hands are full of scalps ; they 
are bad Indians. Will the Narragansetts and the 
Mohicans go with the Pequots ? Will Canonicus 
mate with Sassacus ? Will Uncas go after Monon- 
otto ? Let Massasoit talk. Let Canonicus talk." 

Roger sat down. His aim had been to divide the 
chiefs of the tribes. 

The scene was indescribable ; but when order 
was restored, Massasoit waved his hand and said : 

/' Let Sassacus talk." 

The Pequots shook their spears, and uttered 
their wild and blood-curdling war cry. Sassacus, 
who had been sitting with a few of his principal sa- 
chems, rose and began his speech. His voice was 
low, but intensely distinct. Swelling with every 
utterance, he rose to a sublime eloquence, which 
thrilled every heart, setting on fire not only his own 
braves, but rousing to a pitch of enthusiasm the 
other tribes. He described the peace and prosperity 
of the tribes before the white men came ; the tri- 
fling sums paid for valuable tracts of land ; the 
lawless taking of cattle from the Indians without 
equivalent; the desecration of sacred precincts, 
hunting grounds, and burial places ; and asked the 
chiefs if they would longer endure such treatment. 
He described the glories of war, the return of the 
braves from the conflict with their belts hung with 
scalps, and long trains of captives. He painted 
pictures which were realistic beyond description, 
and when he sat down, the Indians were in great 
commotion. 

Again all eyes turned to Massasoit. 

*' Let Miantonomo talk," he said. 



The young and fiery sachem sprang to his feet, 
and echoed and emphasized the talk of Sassacus. 
He asked if the chiefs of the Narragansetts had all 
become children ; if the braves had all become 
women. He alluded to Roger in terms of respect 
and kindness, pledged him his protection whenever 
it was wanted, but counseled his tribe to join the 
Pequots in the exterminating war. When he had 
finished if the decision had then been made, the 
proposition of the Pequots would have been carried. 

But when the tumult was most fearful the patri- 
arch Canonicus was seen to rise. At once the 
Narragansetts were hushed. The Mohicans also 
became very quiet, and even the excited Pequots 
turned with respect to listen. 

**My braves," said Canonicus, "go forth and 
think ; come to-morrow and Canonicus will talk. 
The council is broken up." 

All that day, evening, and night, Roger was in 
consultation with the Indians. His plan was to 
repel the Pequots ; he knew that he could not con- 
ciliate them. He was defiant, and when he met 
Sassacus he stalked by him without a word or sign 
of notice. 

At noon the Council met again, and Canonicus 
addressed the assembled sachems and declared that 
the Narragansetts would not go into the war. He 
told of the advantages of peace, and the mutual 
benefit that the Indians and whites could be to each 
other. He pictured the desolations of war, the loss 
of life, and the sad results of years of alienation be- 
tween the two races, and closed with a declaration 
that the Narragansetts were for peace. 
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Uncas followed in the same strain and pledged 
the Mohicans also for peace. He declared that his 
people were tired of war, and desired the friendship 
rather than the enmity of the English. 

Miantonomo had been won over by Donald, and 
though his heart was on fire and he wanted war, he 
was induced to break with the Pequots and declare 
himself in favor of pacific measures. 

The Pequots found themselves alone. In vain the 
eloquent Sassacus endeavored to turn the tide ; the 
decision was made, and the Pequots were forced to 
leave without allies. Satisfied with the result Roger 
and Donald returned to Providence, the bonds of 
amity between the Indians and themselves greatly 
strengthened. 

The Pequots went to war without assistance 
from the other tribes and were destroyed. If they 
had secured the assistance of the other tribes they 
would have destroyed the whites. They continued 
their depredations until Major John Mason was sent 
against them. 

With the help of two hundred Narragansett war- 
riors he fell upon them on the banks of the Mystic 
River, broke through their palisades, set their wig- 
wams on fire, and slaughtered six hundred of their 
braves. The cruel Sassacus fled with his sachems, 
but was overtaken and slain. 

The noble but fiery Miantonomo was afterward 
led by his wild impulses to take up arms against the 
Mohicans, who had become the firm allies of the 
English. The Narragansetts listened to him and not 
to the aged Canonicus, and he led them forth, but 
he was defeated, taken prisoner by Uncas, who at 
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the instigation of the English, had him put to death 
on the very spot on which he had been defeated. 
They were stern times that seemed to demand stern 
measures. Up to the time of his death, the brave 
chieftain remained a firm friend of Donald and 
Roger. 



CHAPTER XIII 

What tragic tears bedew the eye I 
What deaths we suffer ere we die i 
Our brolceii friendships we deplore. 
And loves of youth that are no more 
No after-friendships e'er can raise 
The endearments of our early days. 
And ne'er the heart such fondness prove. 
As when It first be^ns to love. 

—John Logan. 

WE are not writing the philosophy of human 
love, or we might question the truth of the 
last two lines. Whether a second love 
that springs up in the maturity of life does not 
grow stronger, strike its roots deeper, spread its 
branches wider, is a question that will have a va- 
riety of answers. Perhaps there can be but one 
love that takes in the whole nature, absorbs the 
whole being, and lasts after all subsidiary loves are 
dead. It may be the first, or the second, or the 
third, but it is the one absorbing love. lif in the 
after-state there is to be anything corresponding 
with the marital state here, then it must be that 
where there have been several loves, one supreme 
love will assert itself and seek its own. But that a 
second love may be stronger than the first, will be 
the testimony of thousands who have entered the 
marriage state a second time, and found the later 
love a deeper stream and a purer joy than the first. 
The winter of 1641-2 was a very severe one. 
The storms were frequent and protracted, and many 
of the New England settlers went down before the 
254 
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intense cold and the bitter blasts of that inhospit- 
able season. The Providence Plantation was not 
exempt from the ravages of death, and numerous 
were the desolated homes. Sometime about mid- 
winter Donald woke to the consciousness that his 
little wife was not so firm in health as she had 
been. Her cheeks were pale, except when an un- 
natural flush was upon them, and a little hacking 
cough was suggestive of a most serious and blight- 
ing disease, for which New England has become so 
sadly noted. At first he attributed it to some local 
cause, and supposed it would be of temporary dura- 
tion. A shadow was hanging over his home, but he 
did not see it. The future was full of sunshine and 
no dream of ill disturbed him. But one day as 
Beatrice turned away from him after one of her 
little coughs, he saw the handkerchief which she 
held to her lips stained with blood. It was a reve- 
lation to him. He said nothing; he could not. A 
feeling of terror took possession of him as she 
brushed by him, escaping to her own room. He sat 
dumb and stony with a great nameless fear haunt- 
ing him, until with a smile upon her face, the beau- 
tiful woman returned and, knowing what he had 
seen and what he was thinking about, threw her- 
self into his arms and hid her face in his bosom. 
He held her there ; he drew her closer to his heart ; 
he stroked her hair, kissed her bright curls, and yet 
did not dare look into her face lest he should see 
something that would frighten him. 

"Beatrice," he whispered, as if afraid to have 
his own ears catch the question, ** have you ever 
had— had— that before ?" 
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"Yes, dear, once or twice. But it is not much." 

" Why did you not tell me of it ?" 

" Because I did not wish to alarm you, or trouble 
you with my little ailment, and I don't think that it 
is of much consequence." 

*' Darling, it is of consequence. It indicates a 
disease which has been more cruel to the settlers of 
New England and hurried more of them to the grave 
than any other. It was that which took Lady 
Arabella, of Salem, out of the world." 

" Yes, I know ; that is why I inquired about her 
the other day — do you remember our conversation? 
That is why I wanted to hear about her." 

" You must have a physician at once ; it will not 
do to delay." 

** Oh, no, no ; don't send for the doctor ; I shall 
be well in a few days." 

Donald persisted, and Dr. Gray, the medical man 
of the plantation, was called. He was a very skill- 
ful practitioner, and when Beatrice told him of her 
symptoms, he gravely shook his head. 

"What do you think of her?" asked Donald, 
with much solicitude. 

" Oh, I think that she will soon be better ; but we 
must watch the case and not have this thing go any 
farther." 

** Do you think the case a serious one, doctor ?" 

** Perhaps not ; but she must be very careful. 
She has no margin of health and strength for im- 
prudence." 

"We shall try and take the best care of her we 
can. I shall install myself as nurse, and see that 
she is very careful." 
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After the doctor had gone Donald endeavored to 
impress upon his wife the importance of being very 
particular about her dress, and the protection for her 
throat and lungs, and the covering of her feet when 
she went out into the cold. 

"Donald, what would you do if 1 should die ?" 
said Beatrice one day, 

" Don't ask such a question. 1 do not know how 
I should live without you. The world would be 
very dark if you should die." 

" I have thought, since I have had such pains in 
my chest, that my life would not be a long one ; 
but I wish to live ; I have so much to live for, and 
so many things I want to do." 

" Don't talk of death, my dear, I cannot bear it." 

"But, Donald, if I should die, would you keep a 
little warm place in your heart for me as long as 
you should live ?" 

"Yes, dear, and it would not be a little place, 
but a large one." 

" But if somebody else should be taken into your 
heart." 

" Hush, Beatrice, hush I This is profanation." 

" If somebody else should be taken into it, still 
would the warm place be kept for me ? " 

"Certainly; your image can never be effaced 
from my heart ; but why do you ask such a ques- 
tion as that ? " 

" Oh, I only wanted to know, that is all." 

Ah I Beatrice is not the only one who has 
wanted just to know that same thing — whether a 
warm place would be kept in the husband's heart for 
the wife who had gone out of his life. 
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If I were dead. 

Or fled 

To some far shore unknown. 

And you were left 

BeKft, 

To wander here alone, — 

How long would you 
Be true 
To memory of mine? 
How soon love's debt 
Forget 
And seek another shrine? 

A few weeks passed away, and it became evi- 
dent that on Beatrice had settled the fell disease of 
New England. Her cough increased, her color 
faded, slight but very significant hemorrhages took 
place, her strength gradually failed, and to all but 
her husband she was as one marked by the finger 
of death. 

Donald was blinded by his love ; what others saw 
he could not see. He shut his eyes to these alarm- 
ing signals, and would not admit, even to himself, 
that his beloved wife was in a precarious condition. 
He looked forward to the opening spring ; when the 
flowers should begin to bloom, and the warm 
breezes from the south should melt the ice and snow, 
and the world again be clothed in its summer dress; 
then Beatrice would regain her lost color, and 
strength and health would come back to her as a 
precious gift of God. Thus he dreamed while death 
came creeping on. 

One day Dr. Gray went to Roger and told him 
that Beatrice could not live many months, and 
asked him to see Donald and prepare his mind for 
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what was inevitable. Roger promised to do so, and 
afterward meeting Donald took him kindly by the 
arm, and as they walked along, said : 

" Donald, how is Beatrice to-day ? " 

"Very comfortable, indeed. When this cold 
weather is over she will be skipping about as lively 
as a cricket." 

'* I fear, my dear friend, that you do not know 
how sick Beatrice is." 

'* Oh, yes, I do, but she will be better soon." 

'* When do you expect your wife to be better ? " 

" As soon as this severe weather is over and she 
can get out into the fields among the flowers." 

**Ah! my friend, Beatrice will never be any 
better until she is where the flowers fade not and 
there is no winter." 

"What ? Do you mean to say to me that Bea- 
trice is going to die ? " 

" Yes, Donald, I fear it. All the signs indicate 
that result. I wonder you have not seen it. You 
ought to prepare for it." 

" Have others spoken of this, or are these your 
fears alone ? " 

" Dr. Gray spoke to me about it, and asked me 
to prepare your mind for ad event which he con- 
siders certain." 

" Merciful Father, can it be ? 1 feared ! I dreaded ! 
I hoped ! But is this true ? Is there no hope ? " 

" While there is life there is hope ; but I felt it my 
duty to say what I have to you. You know less 
about sickness than I do, and I could not bear to see 
you cherishing delusive hopes, when, not only you 
but Beatrice as well, should be ready." 
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" Roger, it must not be ; she must not die," ex- 
claimed Donald impulsively. 

*' Who art thou, man, who says this must not be ? 
Is there not an Infinite Disposer of all things ? " 

" But, dear friend, I cannot have it so." 

" It will be as God will have it ; life and death 
are in his hands ; he gives and he takes away, and 
who shall say that he is not as good and wise in 
taking, as in giving ? " 

" Oh, what a blow is this ! I see that I have been 
blind, and the fact comes to me with fearful force." 

** Learn, my brother, to say devoutly and sin- 
cerely, * The will of God be done ! ' If the blow 
falls, remember that it is the hand of a wise and 
kind Father that overrules all." 

" But, Roger, you don't know how hard it is." 

" 1 think I do ; if Mary Williams should be called 
away to her eternal home, I could say, * The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord. ' " 

" But, Roger, Mary is not like Beatrice, and I am 
not like you." He did not say just what he meant 
to say. 

" Yet, 1 love Mary as much as you love Beatrice, 
and there is no strength on which I lean that you 
may not have." 

"Oh, Roger, help me! " 

" Donald, God only can help you. Vain is the 
help of man." 

Thus they parted, Donald to go to his home on 
which the shadow was falling. When he met his 
little wife he saw as he had not seen before the evi- 
dences of disease. She stood before him, a confir- 
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mation of all that Roger had told him. He did not 
dare tell her of the conversation, nor even to appear 
sad in her presence. As the weeks came in and the 
weeks went out, Donald became more convinced 
that he must part with the object of his earthly 
adoration, but he had endeavored to keep Beatrice 
in good spirits, and had not mentioned to her his 
fears. He had avoided the subject whenever in 
conversation with her, but one evening the matter 
was forced upon him by Beatrice herself. 

She was in his arms, her weary head upon his 
bosom, and they had been conversing about Old 
England, Cranbrook, St. Dunstan's Church, and 
Saxenhurst. They had spoken of Belle, Lady 
Winnefrede, and the dear old earl, who had been 
laid to rest. They had talked of the time when the 
voice of the singer had made the arches of St. 
Dunstan's ring with bewitching melody. After a 
little pause Donald said : 

'* I hope, darling, when the warm weather comes 
and the birds begin to sing, that your voice will be 
heard again, and that the color will come back to 
your cheek." 

His heart sank like lead even while he uttered 
these words. Beatrice drew her soft, feverish hand 
across his face, lifted her burning lips to kiss him, 
and answered sweetly, without the least tremor in 
her voice : 

" I shall never sing again, Donald, until 1 join 
the choir above. When the flowers of summer 
bloom I shall be resting at their roots. Again and 
again in the night when you have slept, but I have 
been wide awake, I have seen the dear old vicar. 
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and he has said to me, ' Come, Beatrice,' just as 
he used to when we had been out to walk together, 
and I had run away from him, and he wanted me 
to go home. I have also heard Aunt Emeralda call- 
ing me, and her voice was so very, very sweet that 
she reminded me of the angels. I shall have flow- 
ers, for the vicar walked in flowers, and there will 
be birds there, for 1 heard them sing." 

" How long have you felt so, Beatrice ?" Donald 
asked, as the tears ran down his cheeks like sum- 
mer rain. 
" Ever since you first saw the blood." 
*' Has death no fear, my darling one ?" 
** Oh, no, the fear is all taken away ; it is swal- 
lowed up in victory." 

*' Who hath begotten this victory, dear ?" 
" Christ, my Lord ! I rest on him I I have no 
other hope than that which he gives me." 
** But, darling, how can I give you up ?" 
*' It will be but for a little while, Donald. The 
only bitterness I feel is in leaving you ; but that 
must be borne, and we must look forward to the 
meeting in that world where will be no sadness. 
I grow strong in the hope of the blessed." 

*' Beatrice dear, shall we love in heaven as we 
love here, do you think ?" 

** All will be right in heaven, dear husband, I 
know, I am sure." 
'* Shall we love in heaven, Beatrice ?" 
" We shall be as the angels of God in heaven." 
A sigh that seemed like the rending of soul and 
body burst from the husband's breast as he bowed 
his head and wept. 
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It was midnight when the soul of Beatrice passed 
through the eternal gates. Her white hands were 
folded on her breast, and over her stood her hus- 
band, wringing his hands and weeping like a child. 
Her last words had been to him ; her last smile had 
been for him ; her last wish had been given to 
him; and she had breathed her last breath with 
her eyes fixed upon his face, and had fallen asleep 
with her hand clasped in his. 

Beatrice was dead. 

Roger came and drew the weeping man away 
from the bedside of his departed wife, and Mary 
Williams took his place and attended to the dead. 
Three days after they bore the body to the grave, 
when Roger performed the simple funeral services. 
The young men carried the bier. Behind followed 
Donald supported by Roger, on whose arm he 
leaned heavily for support. Then came nearly all 
the people of the town, for Donald was well known 
and Beatrice was beloved by everybody in the place. 

The interment over, Donald returned to his sad 
and forsaken home. Everything reminded him of 
Beatrice. There were her books, her harp, her worn 
• Bible, her letters, her clothing, all painful remind- 
ers oif one who had gone out to return no more. 
The stricken man often went to the lonely grave to 
weep over his loved and lost one, and not seldom, 
as he stood there, did he repeat the lines that Ben 
Jonson wrote as an epitaph for the tomb of Mary 
Herbert, Countess of Pembroke : 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of ail verse : 
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(Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother). 
Death ! ere thou hast killed another. 
Fair, and good, and wise, as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

And so he took up the burden of a mournful, 
solitary life, to be borne through the weary months 
and years that were to come with a sadness on his 
brow that was never quite to wear away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own. my native 4and? 
Whose heart hath ne*er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he has turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

—Sir Waiter Scott. 

DARK and sorrowful for Donald were the days 
that followed. He gave himself up to busi- 
ness, he wandered from place to place, but 
could find no rest. The death of Beatrice had 
broken up his life, and it seemed to him as if sun- 
light would never come back to the world nor glad- 
ness ever again enter into his life. He gave atten- 
tion to the affairs of the colony, and was a great 
help to the infant State ; but the heartache still con- 
tinued, and he moved from one circle to another in 
search of comfort which everywhere eluded him. 
And so the time went on until the spring of 1643, 
when a new movement on the part of the founder 
of Providence roused him from the mental depres- 
sion under which he was laboring. Meeting Roger 
one day, the latter said to him : 

"Let me tell you what 1 have been thinking 
about of late." 

" I am ready to hear ; something good, I hope." 
" You shall judge of that when I tell you. 1 have 
now been pastor in this church nearly four years. 
The time has come when 1 shall give it up to an- 
other." 
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" Oh, sir, the people will not hear of that ; you 
are essential to the existence of this colony, as all 
will admit." 

** I do not propose to leave the colony. The time 
has come for us to procure a charter from the crown, 
and I design to go to England and lay the case 
before the king." 

*' But why go yourself — why not send ?" 

" Because it will be hard enough to obtain it if I 
am on the ground, as we may expect opposition 
from Massachusetts. If 1 am not there it will fail." 

'*What will you do with the church, which is 
growing so fast ?" 

*'You know the church governs itself, chooses 
its own minister, and is entirely independent ; but I 
shall speak to them of Chad Brown, who was driven 
out from Massachusetts for the same reasons that I 
was. He will be a good minister." 

**When do you think of starting on your voy- 
age?" 

" Early in May, if 1 can find a vessel of the right 
kind." 

**Do you want company, Roger?" Donald 
asked. 

" Yes ; would you like to go with me ? It was 
for that I spoke to you at this time." 

*' I think I should. Since Beatrice left me, I have 
lived a sad and sorrowful life, and it is wearing on 
me. I need a change of some kind, and it strikes 
me that this is just what I want. I would like to 
see England once more." 

"Well, think about it, and if it seems well to 
thee, get ready, and we will tr^ the ocean again." 
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It did seem well to Donald, and the next time he 
saw his friend he told him he was ready to start at 
any moment. He now had but few aspirations and 
little to tie him to the bleak shores of New England. 
His heart lay hidden with Beatrice. 

"Yes, Roger, I am making all my plans to go 
with you to the home of my youth. I want to see 
once more the old hills and dells, the fields and 
rivers of the dear country where I found my wife." 

"Leave your wife with God, Donald, who has 
taken her to himself, and turn you to the stern 
duties of life. You are growing morbid and misan- 
thropic, and life will be lost to you unless you rouse 
yourself and break away from your sorrow." Roger 
spoke bluntly, but in a sympathetic tone. 

'* I know you are right, Roger, but it is hard to 
put away a sorrow that is so sacred." 

"I have found a vessel which is to sail soon 
direct for Southampton, and at this season of the 
year our voyage ought to be a short one." 

" 1 shall be ready." 

The reader should remember that a confederacy 
had been formed and the New England colonies had 
agreed to stand by each other, but that from this 
Providence was excluded. The colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Plymouth, and Connecticut organized 
themselves into this union for mutual protection 
against the savages. The intense hatred of Roger 
Williams was transferred to his colony, and Rhode 
Island was shut out. This exclusion was owing to 
several causes. Providence had no charter, was 
not recognized by the crown as a government, and 
hence failed to receive the recognition of the other 
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colonies. It also appears that the entire divorce- 
ment of the church and religion from civil govern- 
ment was offensive to the men of Massachusetts, 
and as Providence was planted on that idea, a feel- 
ing of antagonism widely prevailed, especially at 
the Bay. Roger had bought his land of the Indi- 
ans, the original proprietors, and for a time repelled 
the idea of going to Charles 1. to ask to have his 
rights confirmed; but seeing the disadvantage in 
which he was placed, he yielded the point and de- 
cided to seek a charter from the crown that would 
protect him from any invasion on the part of the 
other colonies. He justly feared that hindrances 
would be put in his way, and knew that the same 
opposition that he had met in New England he would 
be obliged to encounter in the mother country. 

The conduct of the other colonies was most, un- 
just in the exclusion of Williams and his settlement 
from the compact. "The inhabitants of Provi- 
dence," says the historian, ** were thus left ex- 
posed to all the inconveniences and dangers inci- 
dent to an isolated position among barbarians on 
one hand, and powerful and united neighbors on the 
other. In every emergency they must rely on their 
own resources and trust to their unaided strength. 
Had the little State, stung by this ingratitude and 
humiliation, retaliated the injuries she had received 
it would have been no extraordinary act, and would 
have found at least some palliation in the political 
necessities to which she was reduced. So great 
was the influence of her founder with the Indians, 
that their friendship might easily have been with- 
drawn from the other colonies and her admission to 
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the confederacy been compelled by the troubles she 
might thus have occasioned them." * 

It was a balmy day in early May, when the two 
representatives of the Providence Plantation ex- 
pected to set sail from Boston. They had entered 
the town quietly, as Roger was still under the ban 
of civil proscription, and proceeded to the hospitable 
mansion of Governor Winthrop, who, while not 
going to the full length of Roger's democratic ideas, 
was a firm friend of civil and religious liberty. 
Through his intervention, a passage had been en* 
gaged for the two voyagers, and when they arrived, 
he was expecting them. 

"Welcome to Boston and to my home," he said 
as he shook Roger by the hand and welcomed him. 

"I am glad to meet my friend the governor 
again." 

*'Ah ! Mr. Williams, since we last met great 
things have happened." 

*' Yes, and I have to thank you for the message 
sent me when the ban was put upon me, to ' steer my 
course to the Narragansett Bay and the Indians.' " 

"You found it good advice, I hope," said the 
governor. 

" Yes, I took it as a hint and voice from God." 

"You have been greatly prospered in your plan- 
tation." 

"Certainly, Providence has had divine care, 
wherein I may say, Peniel ; I have seen the face of 
God." 

"You have my well-wishes for your success in 

1 WiiUAm Gammell. 
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procuring a charter for your government, and al- 
though I cannot assist you directly, I will do all I 
can in a more indirect way, and perhaps that may 
be of more value in the end." 

" As you will ; 1 go to England in the name of 
the Lord, and shall succeed. Vane has promised to 
be of assistance to me, and he is so situated as to be 
able to help me. I think when you hear from me 
again you will have the information that the charter 
has been granted and that Providence is the peer of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts." 

" I trust that it will be so, and that Providence 
may be one of the brightest jewels that the King of 
England may have on American shores." 

The morning of the next day dawned bright and 
beautiful, and Williams and his friend went on 
board the ship that was to bear them to English 
shores. With the exception of a few persons, the 
people of Boston did not know that the founder of 
Providence had been within their limits. There 
were no newspaper reporters in those days to watch 
the footsteps of every stranger who came to town, 
and to find out his business, whether private or 
public, or failing to do that, to imagine his business 
and spread it before the credulous, news-loving 
public before he had risen from his bed the next 
morning. Had Boston been able to boast at that 
time of a daily paper, it is hardly possible that an 
exile, under a ban, could have entered the town, 
spent the night with the governor, and embarked 
on board a vessel anchored in the harbor, without 
having his presence known, his business under- 
stood, and all his plans laid before the public. The 
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people of two hundred years ago may have had the 
same curiosity that people in our time have, but 
they had not the same means of gratifying it. 
News-getting has become a wonderful profession in 
our day. 

The News I Our morning, noon, and evening cry. 

Day after day repeats it till we die. 

For this the cit, the critic, and the fop, 

Dally the hour away in Tonsor's shop ; 

For this the gossip takes her daily route. 

And wears your household and your patience out ; 

For this we leave the parson in the lurch. 

And pause to prattle on the way to church ; 

Even when some coffin'd friend we gather round. 

We ask, " What news?'*— then lay him in the ground. 

The morning appointed for sailing was destined 
to bring a great disappointment to the two men who 
expected to sail that day. When they found them- 
selves on board and looked back on Boston from the 
deck, they anticipated no miscarriage in their plan. 
But that for which they had not calculated hap- 
pened. The Scottish poet is not the only one who 
has found out that 

The best laid schemes o' mice an' men. 

Gang aft a-gley. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain 

For promis'd joy. 

When the passengers were all on board, the 
anchor up, and the sails let loose, it was found that 
the vessel was leaking badly, and that a delay of 
days would be necessary to prepare her for sea. 
This was very unfortunate, but Mr. Winthrop at 
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once procured a small craft to take Roger and his 
companion to New York. Their luggage was trans- 
ferred to the pinnace, and they were off to the 
mouth of the Hudson. What might have happened 
to them if they had been obliged to go on shore 
and wait for the vessel in which their passage had 
been engaged to be fitted for sea, no one can tell ; 
but that Winthrop prevented by his promptness. 

On their arrival in New York, Roger and Donald 
became the guests of Lady Moody. This lady had 
once lived in Lynn, where she had purchased a fine 
residence of one of the magistrates, but finding 
herself unpopular on account of having embraced 
some peculiar religious views, she was forced to 
leave and find a home among the Dutch on Long 
Island. Here she erected a house which became 
famous for its hospitality. Especially among the 
Indians, whom she befriended, was the name of 
Lady Moody held in high repute. Just after the 
massacre of Mrs. Hutchinson, the same Indians that 
destroyed her family came to the mansion of Lady 
Moody to destroy that and kill her, but so great for 
her was the love of the red men who knew her, 
that forty of them withdrew from the rest, and pro- 
tected her person and property, at the greatest cost 
to themselves. When this lady heard that Roger 
Williams was in New York, she sent for him. On 
his arrival, she met him at the door with words of 
friendly salutation. 

"Good cheer, Roger Williams," she said; "good 
cheer, man of God ! " 

" Good cheer, madame, and may peace and right- 
eousness come to this house on our account." 
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** You are doubly welcome at this time." 

" Why at this time, dear madame ? " 

" Because I have work for thee, Roger. Aye, the 
Lord has work for thee." 

'* For me ? what work ? I am on my way to 
England. I am going to see the king. What work 
for me here ? " 

" I will tell you. The Indians are murdering the 
Dutch all over Long Island, and you must stop it." 

*' How am I to stop it ? Shall I, a man of peace, 
raise an army and go forth and exterminate them ? " 

" No, I would not select thee for that kind of 
warfare. Captain Underhill, who drove me out of 
Lynn, could do that better than you could." 

** What can 1 do ? I am a man of peace." 

" You must go to these Indians and talk with 
them. You understand their language, and they 
have heard of you as a friend. They will listen to 
Roger Williams as to one of their chiefs, and you 
will be able to stay this bloody strife which has 
been desolating this island." 

" Perhaps I was not allowed to sail from Boston 
because there was some work for me to do here," 
musingly replied Roger. '* Some of these Indians I 
know — they have sat at my table ; and I will under- 
take your mission, Lady Moody." 

The next day, Donald went to see if he could hear 
of a ship about to sail for England, and Roger went 
to the Indians. Several days he met them, and ex- 
erted his great influence to induce them to make 
terms with the Dutchmen. They regarded him so 
highly that he was able to effect his object, and be- 
fore he sailed, he had the satisfaction of knowing 

s 
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that peace was well-nigh restored and the massacre 
of the whites at an end. The persecuted exile of 
Salem was the means of preventing more blood- 
shed, and saving the colonies from more trouble 
than any other man, and yet no man was treated 
by the early settlers with such rudeness and bar- 
barity as was he. 

At length the two men set sail from New York in 
a fast sailing vessel, which bore them on to their 
desired haven. The voyage was not an eventful 
one. The weather was warm and pleasant, and the 
summer days passed away with few incidents to en- 
liven them. Roger devoted much of his time to the 
preparation of a " Key to the Languages of the In- 
dians," which was published on his arrival in Eng- 
land. He worked on it day and night, and Donald 
saw but little of him, except when they met at the 
table for their daily meals. 

On arriving in England, Roger went at once to 
Raby Castle, the estate of his friend. Sir Harry 
Vane, who, having returned to his native land, had 
entered political life, and was member of Parlia- 
ment for Kingston-upon-Hull. He had corresponded 
with Williams, and on his arrival gave him a very 
hospitable reception. The two men had much in 
common, though they differed in temperament very 
widely. Roger was calm, thoughtful, supposed by 
most people to be cold, reserved, and severe. It 
was hard to move him when he took a position. 
Vane was a sea of fire, his nature one wild impulse. 
Between Roger Williams and Harry Vane there was 
as much difference, as between a solid rock and an 
ocean wave. 
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As here at Raby Castle we are for a time to part 
company with Roger Williams, it may be well to 
say that he procured his charter, and through the 
influence of Vane, obtained for his colony several 
important and particular advantages. He also made 
friends among the nobles of the realm, who assisted 
him greatly in subsequent years. He moreover dis- 
abused the minds of public men of false impressions 
concerning himself. He found that he had been 
greatly misrepresented by reports sent from Bos- 
ton ; and by associating with various classes, con- 
vinced them that he was not the hot-headed, crazy- 
brained fool that his enemies had reported. 

In 1644 he took his charter and returned to New 
England, landing at Boston. He brought with him 
a letter signed by men high in rank and office, di- 
rected to the governor and other officials in the 
plantation of Massachusetts Bay. The only good 
this letter did was to secure a safe passage for the 
bearer through Boston. It secured no favors for 
Providence, which stood alone. 

He went to England again in 165 1, to attend to a 
second charter, which his friend, John Clarke, of 
Newport, brought over in 1663. This charter was 
granted by Charles II., and for many years was the 
basis of the government of the little State which 
has such a noble place in American history. From 
1654 to 1657 he was governor of Rhode Island, the 
head of a commonwealth whose existence he had 
invoked. 

Mary Williams lived many years, and several 
children came to bless their home, and their de- 
scendants ar« now found in various parts of New 
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England. Their home was a plain one, but the 
conduct of it illustrates the simple yet grand char- 
acter of the founder of Rhode Island. 

A monument to Williams' memory was erected a 
few years ago, and stands in the center of a teem- 
ing population ; indeed, the whole State is his memo- 
rial. Of this commonwealth Judge Story says that 
in its establishment, "We read for the first time 
since Christianity ascended the throne of the 
Caesars, the declaration that conscience should be 
free " ; and of its founder, Bancroft says that : 

At a time when Germany was the battlefield for all Europe 
in the implacable wars of religion ; when even Holland was 
bleeding with the anger of vengeful factions ; when France 
was still to go through the fearful struggle with bigotry; 
when England was gasping under the despotism of intoler- 
ance ; almost half a century before William Penn became an 
American proprietary, and two years before Descartes founded 
modem philosophy on the method of reflection— Roger Wil- 
liams asserted the doctrine of intellectual liberty. He was the 
first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opin- 
ions before the law ; and in its defense he was the harbinger of 
Milton, the precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor. 

The founder of Rhode Island lived long enough to 
see his enterprise successful. He was a man of 
mighty faith in grand ideas and principles, and in 
the darkest night he never lost heart. 

Faith wins I It always wins ! Though days be slow, 

And nights be dark *twixt days that come and days that go, 

Still faith will win. Its average is sure. 

He gains the prize who can the most endure. 

Who faces issues, who never shirks. 

Who waits, and watches, and who always works. 



CHAPTER XV 

King though he be. 
And king in England too. he may be weak. 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 
May exercise amiss his proper powers. 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant ; 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the State, 
But not to warp or change it 

—WiUittm Cowper. 

When Britain first at heaven's command 

Arose from out the azure main. 
This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain : 
Rule Britannia. Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

—Tbomsom, 

WHEN Donald landed from the Dutch vessel 
which had brought him over the sea and 
found himself on English soil, he repaired to 
London where he had business to transact for Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and other persons in New England. 
Having attended to all this he turned toward Saxen- 
hurst. It was the afternoon of a delightful day in 
summer when he arrived at the border line of Cran- 
brook. Leaving the stage in the suburbs of the 
town he entered on foot and walked through the 
hop-gardens, reaching the western extremity of 
High Street, where he paused a moment overcome 
with his emotions. Then along the street he pur- 
sued his way. The people were passing to and 
fro, many of whom he recognized, but no one of 
whom recognized him. He had left the town a 
smooth-faced, slim, genteel youth ; he returned a 
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stout, bearded man of kingly mien. As from west 
to east he moved slowly on, hundreds saw him, and 
many a gaze was turned after him as he silently 
strode by. Soon he was in front of the little cot- 
tage where he had wooed and won the gentle 
Beatrice. An aged man sat on the porch ; bright- 
faced girls appeared in the bay window where 
Beatrice used to sit. Otherwise all seemed as of 
old. The same honeysuckle hung over the en- 
trance and filled the air with fragrance. The same 
shrubs bloomed before the door. But Beatrice was 
not there. He gazed a moment and then ap- 
proached the old man and asked him, with the pur- 
pose of entering into conversation : 

** Can you tell me the name of the old church 
yonder ?" 

"That is St. Dunstan's Church," answered the 
aged man. 

"Who is the vicar of the church now ?'V 

" Alas, friend, you do not know the sore trouble 
that hascome upon St. Dunstan'sand Cranbrook." 

" No, I am a stranger here ; what sore trouble ?" 
asked Donald. 

"Why, the vicar who has been here twenty-five 
years has been obliged to leave, and we have no 
vicar now." 

" When did the vicar go away ?" 

" Last spring ; he was a great man — Robert 
Abbott." 

" Have you lived long in this little cottage where 
you now are ?" 

" No, only a few years. The cottage has a sad 
history indeed ; but it is a pretty little place." 
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**What is sad about its history? It seems 
bright to-day." 

** I will tell you. A few years ago there lived 
here a godly woman known like Dorcas of old as a 
mother to the poor. We called her Aunt Emeralda, 
and she was one of the saints. She had a little 
niece." 

''Yes, a little niece," with a deep sigh, re- 
sponded Donald. 

"Named Beatrice." 

"Yes, named Beatrice," with a profounder sigh. 

" She was the little singer of St. Dunstan's, and 
we all loved her." 

" Yes, yes ; go on and tell me all about her." 

"Aunt Emeralda died, and an eagle swooped 
down upon our little song-bird and bore her away." 

"What — what do you mean ?" 

"Why, an adopted son of the Earl of Dorset 
came and married the singer and took her to the 
wilds of America, where she sickened and died. 
All Cranbrook mourned when tidings came that 
little singing Beatrice had gone up to the angels. 
This pretty cottage belonged to her, and now be- 
longs to her husband, who will never come back to 
it. He lives far over the sea, and a comely lad he 
is, they say." 

" Do you remember how he looked when he was 
here ? " 

" Certainly I do. I shall never forget his bridal 
day." 

"Do you think you would know him if you 
should see him come up the street to-day ?" 

" Of course I should. I saw him married in the 
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church, and though I never spoke to him, yet I 
should know his face among a thousand." 

Wishing a " good afternoon *' to the old gentleman, 
Donald passed on to the White Lion Inn. Nothing 
seemed to be changed. The old loungers were 
about the doors, the same clerk in the office, the 
same groom in the stable. All had grown a little 
older, but in nothing else could a change be seen. 
But no one recognized Donald Duncan. 

Leaving the inn the young man passed out of 
High street on his way to Saxenhurst. 

Saxenhurst (sometimes called Sissinghufst) was 
at the time of which we are speaking an incon- 
siderable hamlet about a mile and a half eastward 
from the limit of the town of Cranbrook ; and the 
manor house, or castle, built by Sir John Baker, was 
about a mile still further east This distance Don- 
ald traveled slowly, now passing through the hop- 
gardens for which Kent is famous, then by groups of 
happy girls sporting by the roadside, and anon stop- 
ping to gaze upon workmen employed in the field. 
He passed by the elegant villa built by Lady Baker 
from the wreck of her husband's fortune, when 
disaster came and she was unable to retain the 
castle and keep up its former style. He came within 
sight of the two grand towers on the west which 
formed the entrance of the huge structure. He 
crossed the drawbridge over the moat, meeting 
Cutts, the groom, riding out. Cutts did not recog- 
nize him, but scanned his person, as if questioning 
his business at Saxenhurst. 

** Have I so changed ? " he asked himself. " Will 
Lady Winnefrede and Belle know me, I wonder ? " 
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He was soon to find out. Lifting the ponderous 
knocker, he made his summons sound through the 
castle, and it was not long before a servant in the 
livery of the House of Dorset came to admit him. 
He had not notified them of his arrival, and the 
ladies of the family supposed him on the other side 
of the ocean. He intended a surprise for them, and 
had come unheralded. 

He was told that Lady Winnefrede was ill, and 
could see no stranger, but that Lady Belle was at 
home and well. So he asked to see her, and enter- 
ing the reception room waited her appearance. 
When she entered the room Donald stood partly 
hidden by the rich oriental drapery of the alcove, 
and for a moment the lady paused as she looked at 
him in the uncertain light. Neither spoke, but each 
advanced a single step, and stood confronting each 
other. 

And what did they see ? Donald beheld the Belle 
of other days developed into a most glorious woman- 
hood. She seemed to be little older than when he 
left her, but time had given to each beautiful fea- 
ture an added grace, and the lovely girl had devel- 
oped into a majestic woman in whose every act and 
movement was a dignity and elegance such as this 
man had never seen before. 

And Belle saw one with whom she had parted 
years before, but changed from a graceful stripling, 
a lithe and handsome youth, to a robust and per- 
fectly developed man. She trembled from head to 
foot and every nerve in her body tingled with a 
nameless emotion. 

It was but an instant that they had to survey 
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and measure each other, but in that instant each 
realized the fact that the other had more than sur- 
passed the promises of youth, and that this meeting 
was destined to be a fateful one for both. 

" Belle/' That was all he said. 

'* Donald." This was the only answer. 

The next moment they were folded in a loving 
embrace, which would have undoubtedly seemed 
to an impartial observer a little too warm for the re- 
lation of brother and sister. 

Then followed a flood of questions which Donald 
told the questioner he would answer after he had 
seen Lady Winnefrede. Belle led him at once to 
her mother's chamber, knowing that Lady Winne- 
frede, though ill, would want to see him. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the meet- 
ing between the returned wanderer and the noble 
woman who had been a mother to him when his 
own mother had been removed, who had taken to 
her heart the orphan boy who came to her in his 
poverty, and who had loved him with a love that 
was as measureless as it was tender and motherly. 
With her thin, feverish hand in his strong and manly 
hand, Donald sat by the bedside of Lady Winne- 
frede, telling her his varied experiences in New 
England, while Belle sat on a hassock at his feet. 

"Dear child," said Lady Winnefrede, *'this is 
one of the great and sudden surprises of my life." 

" Well, I wanted to take you by surprise, and 
besides that I had no means of letting you know 
that I was on my way. When my dear Beatrice 
died I lost my love for that new country beyond the 
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"And you will not go back again." 

** That is not decided ; I left my business matters 
so that I could remain in England if I wished." 

" I hope dear son that you will stay with us." 

" I shall remain a year at least ; so we shall have 
a long time to think and talk about it." 

'* About Beatrice, Donald ? " asked Lady Winne- 
frede. 

" My heart is yet very sore, but it will do me good 
to call up her sainted image, and tell you of those 
sad days, ever to be remembered, when my darling 
lay on her deathbed waiting for the boatman to 
bear her away and home." 

There he told them all, and they in turn told him 
of the death of the aged earl ; and their tears 
mingled in one holy stream of pure and sanctified 
sorrow. 

A few days were passed in rest and happy inter- 
course. Belle took the returned exile to see all 
the improvements which had been made about the 
grounds, introduced him to the new servants, that 
they might know the relations he sustained to the 
household and be respected and obeyed as the 
master, and gave him all the information he wanted 
as to the conduct of the place, and the things need- 
ing to be attended to. 

These were days of bliss for Belle, and peace for 
Donald. Notwithstanding the great sorrow through 
which they had passed, and which they could not 
wholly put away from themselves, they were con- 
scious of a deep and profound joy and satisfaction 
in the society of each other. Sometimes Donald 
would chide himself for being so happy. It appeared 
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like disloyalty to Beatrice, who was lying in her 
New England sepulchre; but his happiness was 
through no forgetful ness of her, but from a rest 
that had come to him after his sorrow. It was also 
true that a great and precious love was entering his 
heart and filling its empty chambers. Beatrice had 
been dead many months, and he had carried the 
sorrow as a daily burden, and never laid it down 
for a single moment. But a turn had been reached 
in the roadway of his life, and he must accept the 
bliss that came with his return to Saxenhurst. 

Donald had returned to England in one of the 
most stormy periods of its history. The Civil War 
was raging over the land, and no one could predict 
the future. His friend Hampden had given his life 
for his country. On a bright June day when Don- 
ald was tossing about in the Dutch vessel on the 
ocean, John Hampden, at the head of his regiment 
of Buckinghamshire men, was fighting in the Par- 
liamentary cause on Chalgrove Field. While hold- 
ing out against the overpowering forces of Rupert, 
expecting reinforcements that did not come, he was 
shot in the shoulder and mortally wounded. He 
was carried from the field, reached Thame, his 
home, and lingered a few days when he died. He 
was a true patriot and a noble Christian, whose last 
prayer was for his king and his country. 

Events which were ripening when Donald left 
for America in 1630 had developed into civil war. 
The English people had divided into two distinct 
parties— the Cavaliers and the Roundheads. The 
Cavaliers were the aristocracy. The Roundheads 
were the Puritans, who wore closely cut hair. 
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Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, deserted by 
the king, had perished on the block. Archbishop 
Laud was in London Tower awaiting his sad fate. 
The initial battle of the war had been fought at 
Edgehill. The Long Parliament which met in 1640 
was still in existence, listening to all sorts of com- 
plaints- which came pouring in from all parts of the 
kingdom. Such was the state of things when Don- 
ald Duncan appeared on British soil to mingle in 
the surging current of English life. It is not to be 
supposed that he would quietly settle down and let 
the s'trife rage around him without taking part in it. 
It was an opportunity to be improved, and the 
young man at once determined to enter into it. 

The opening soon appeared for him. A vacancy 
occurred in the House of Commons and Donald 
was returned to that turbulent body, and took his 
seat in one of the wild storms that burst over the 
land, rocking the throne and convulsing society. 
On repairing to London he had the good fortune to 
meet his old friends, Williams and Milton. He had 
come to the old Falcon Tavern in Bankside, South- 
wark, and sitting in the office the worthy couple 
were found in earnest conversation. Donald joined 
them, and they were glad to see him. 

" So ! so ! my man, you are a member of the 
most famous, and the most infamous, Parliament 
that ever sat in Westminster," said Roger. 

*' It would so seem, old friend,*' answered Donald. 

"And that will settle the matter of your return 
to New England." 

" Yes, for the present. You will be obliged to 
return without me." 
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" I am sorry to do that, but I am not sorry that 
you are in this Parliament ; it has need of such 
stuff as you are made of." 

"Roger has been telling me of your great loss," 
said Milton. 

** Truly my sorrow has been very great and my 
loss irreparable. 

" And yet your trouble is not so great as mine." 

" Ah ! John, how is that ? I heard that you had 
married the beautiful Mary Powell, of Oxfordshire, 
and I have pictured you as one of the most blessed 
of men." 

"No, no, I am one of the most unfortunate of 
men." 

"How can that be?" 

" On this wise it hath been with me : Mary Pow- 
ell, my wife, came with me to London, remained a 
month, and left me to return to her father's house, 
and refuses to come back to me." 

"What will you do, John, in this unfortunate* 
predicament ?" 

" Seek a divorce I I was here with Roger about 
that" 

" What advice does Roger give you ?" 

" Not to seek a divorce, at least for the present." 

" And in that he is right ; you have no cause for 
divorce, either under the laws of England or under 
the laws of God." 

" I reason differently ; my wife has left me be- 
cause she is too gay and frivolous for the home of a 
man of seclusion and studious habits." 

" That is no cause for divorce. You must prove 
wickedness of life." 
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*' I cannot do that ; but desertion shows wicked- 
ness of mind, and that is as valid a reason for di- 
vorce as wickedness of life." 

"John, John, that will never do; take the ad- 
vice of Roger and wait for events to guide you." 

" I stand on the law of Moses, sir." 

" No, you stand on the law of your own prej- 
udices ; wait and see what your wife will do. 
Don't rush into the courts and thus make a bad 
matter worse." Much more did Donald urge upon 
his angry friend whose wife had deserted him. 

Milton took this advice, and subsequently a rec- 
onciliation with his wife was effected. With all his 
greatness Milton was wrong in his domestic ideas 
and notions. He believed woman to be so decid- 
edly inferior to man that her right of opinion was 
quite questionable. He contended that moral in- 
compatibility was cause for divorce as well as con- 
jugal treason and domestic infidelity. His views, 
if carried out, would disorganize society. 

Roger turned the conversation by asking ab- 
ruptly : "Donald, have you met my kinsman, 
Oliver Cromwell ?" 

" No, that is a pleasure yet in store for me ; I 
feel well acquainted with him, having heard ypu 
speak so often about him." 

" You will meet him, for he is the central man in 
the kingdom to-day." 

" Yes, he is more talked about than the king, and 
not a few think he will stand where the king now 
stands." 

" No, that is impossible ; no commoner can be 
king of England." 
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" No, certainly not in name ; but he may in fact 
under another name." 

"You are whispering treason, Donald. This is 
not Providence." 

"Treason fills the air, my friend." 

" Yes, but we will not speak of it here. What 
do you propose to do in Parliament ?" 

** I propose to be loyal to my God, and my country, 
and to myself." 

" Right, my man, do that and it will not be in 
vain that you have entered the great maelstrom of 
politics. To be candid, however much I want you 
to go back to America, I certainly think that you 
are better adapted to English society and life than 
to the semi-barbarous condition of things in New 
England. Were your religious convictions like ours 
it would be different." 

** That has been my own opinion of late. I am 
with you in your conflict for religious liberty, but 
the narrowness of New England Puritans shocks 
me. Your own persecution is an illustration of the 
spirit of those settlers in the Bay." 

" I think, Donald, that much can be said in de- 
fense of the people of Boston even in their perse- 
cutions of me." 

" Under heaven, what ? Does Roger Williams 
become their defender ?" 

" Why, the settlers are surrounded with dangers, 
they are exposed to attacks of hostile Indians, they 
fear they know not what, and all that must be 
pleaded for them." 

" Ah, Roger, your charity is as broad as the con- 
tinent. But I must say farewell to you both. 
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Come to Saxenhurst and Lady Winnefrede will ex- 
tend to you a cordial welcome. In these stormy 
times Saxenhurst is one of the few places where a 
man can find quiet and rest outside of the war- 
centers of revolution. Farewell." 



CHAPTER XVI 

When Charles we've bankrupt made like us. 

Of crown and power bereft Mm, 
And all his k>yal subjects slain. 

And none but rebels left him ; * 
When we've beggar'd all the land. 

And sent our trunks away. 
We'll make him then a glorious prince. 

The clean contrary way. 

— Sir Richard Fansbawe. 

SO wrote Sir Richard in the heat of the revolu- 
tion which sent Charles I. to his doom. He 
was the war secretary of Prince Rupert, the 
cavalry commander of Charles during the Civil 
War, and his song, ** The Saint's Encouragement," 
is a satire of a high order for those times : 

At Keyton, Branford, Plymouth, York, 

And divers places more. 
What victories we saints obtained ! 

The like was never seen before ! 
How often we Prince Rupert kilfd. 

And bravely won the day ; 
The wicked Cavaliers did run 

The clean contrary way. 

But neither Prince Rupert, nor cutting satire could 
save King Charles from the vengeance of the Long 
Parliament. That phenomenal body was for a time 
the sohe power of the kingdom. The king was a 
cipher and the House of Lords a nonentity ; the 
House of Commons overleaping everything else 
was Parliament, crown, and people. Parliament 
290 
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was the House of Commons ; the House of Com- 
mons was Parliament. 

The personnel of this strange body was remark- 
able. Its most conspicuous character was Crom- 
well. He sat as member for Cambridge. He had 
been elected by that borough for the Short Parlia- 
ment, which was dissolved in three weeks after it 
assembled. In the Long Parliament he made his 
personality felt. His appearance in that body is 
described by Sir Philip Warwick, who was mem- 
ber for Radnor. The appearance of Cromwell was 
a surprise to him, as he expected to find the House 
of Commons filled with "Gentlemen," like him- 
self. '* 1 vainly thought," says Warwick, *' myself 
a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes! I came 
into the House one morning, Monday morning, 
well clad; and perceived a gentleman speaking 
whom 1 knew not — very ordinarily appareled ; for 
it was a plain cloth suit which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor ; his linen was plain 
and not very clean ; and I remember a speck or two 
of blood upon his little band which was not much 
larger than his collar. His hat was without a hat- 
band. His stature was of good size ; his sword 
stuck close to his side ; his countenance swol'n 
and reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and 
his eloquence full of fervor. For the subject-matter 
would not bear much of reason ; it being on behalf 
of a servant of Mr. Prynne's, who had dispersed 
libels — yes, libels, and had come to Palaceyard 
for it, as we saw. I sincerely profess it lessened 
much my reverence unto that Great Council, for 
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this gentleman was very much hearkened unto; 
which was strange, seeing he had no gold lace to 
his coat nor frills to his band ; and otherwise, to me 
in my poor featherhead, seemed a somewhat un- 
handy gentleman ! " 

This was one of the first speeches made by 
Cromwell in the Long Parliament. An amanuen- 
sis of Prynne, John Lilbura, had been convicted 
of political libels and been whipped with two hun- 
dred stripes from the place of trial in Westminster 
to the Fleet Prison, and now had petitioned Parlia- 
ment for relief, and as Sir Phillip entered Oliver 
was handling the case. The well-known descrip- 
tion of Cromwell by the member for Radnor has 
become historic and generally accepted as accurate. 

After Cromwell, Praise-God Barebone claims at- 
tention as a remarkable member of the Long Parlia- 
ment. He sat for London, having been elected, not 
as some suppose as a satire and burlesque on the 
politics of the times, but for his genuine common 
sense and practical knowledge of business. He 
was a leather merchant and had grown rich in his 
trade. He had a high reputation as a local politi- 
cian and was a leader of men in humble walks. He 
was a man of fanatical temper, and changed his 
name from the simple one by which he was chris- 
tened to the fanciful one which he bore in the halls 
of Westminster. But this was only a feature of 
the times and such names were common. Praise- 
God had a brother whose name was, "If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-you-you-had-been-damned Bare- 
bone." It was a trend in the Puritan mind of that 
period. Scripture names and titles were not only 
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applied to men and women, but to dumb beasts and 
inanimate things. "Cromwell," says Cleveland, 
*' hath beat up his drums clean through the Old 
Testament. You may learn the genealogy of our 
Saviour by the names of his regiments. The mus- 
ter master has no other list than the first chapter of 
St. Matthew." The choice of such names was a 
harmless freak of the times, and some very good 
and sensible men, carried away with the extrava- 
gance of the age, did very foolish things which 
seem quite ludicrous to our times. Whole sen- 
tences of Scripture would be used instead of simple 
names to designate persons of no extraordinary 
piety. So common was this foolish custom, that in a 
single jury empaneled in Sussex, there were Weep- 
not Billing, Fight-the-good-fight-of -faith White, Kill- 
sin Pimple, Accepted Trevor, Faint-not Hewit, Re- 
deemed Compton, Hope-for Bending, Make-Peace 
Heaton, Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, Be-faithful 
Joiner, Fly-debate Roberts, More -fruit Fowler, 
Grace-ful Harding, and others of like character. 
Praise-God Barebone was not active in this Parlia- 
ment, but in spite of his ridiculous name and lowly 
origin and calling had much influence with the 
most highly cultivated and distinguished members. 
It must be borne in mind that the Long Parliament 
has had for its historians the enemies of Cromwell 
and the foes of the commonwealth. The pen of 
satire and ridicule has sketched its prominent actors. 
That Barebone was a man with little refinement and 
withal a decided fanatic, there can be no doubt. 
But fanaticism was a staple element in the whole 
Puritan movement, and fanaticism always thrives 
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best among the lowly. The Long Parliament, the 
butt of ridicule for a hundred years from the acces- 
sion of Charles II., has received the verdict of im- 
partial history, which is doubtless expressed by 
Lord Macaulay, who speaks of it as " that renowned 
Parliament which, in spite of many errors and dis- 
asters, is justly entitled to the reverence and grati- 
tude of all who, in any part of the world, enjoy the 
blessings of constitutional government." 

In this Parliament Donald Duncan took his seat 
in the midst of the exciting scenes of 1644. At the 
close of his first week's experience he went down 
into Kent to enjoy the Sabbath with the family at 
Saxenhurst. He spent the long Saturday evening 
in relating to Belle the incidents of the few days in 
the House of Commons, with descriptions of the 
various members. The young lady was as well in- 
formed on political matters and as well acquainted 
with political characters as Donald himself, hence 
he had a very attentive and appreciative listener. 

On Sunday morning they walked into Cranbrook 
to attend service at St. Dunstan's. The day was very 
fine, and as they passed slowly on the old life would 
come up in spite of the new surroundings. Don- 
ald was conscious of a new emotion toward his com- 
panion. The brotherly feeling seemed to be gone, 
and in its place had come a warmer and more ex- 
citing emotion. It rendered him shy and reticent, 
and the strong man of the world found himselif 
timid and reserved in the presence of one to whom 
he had always spoken with the utmost freedom. 
What was the matter with him ? That was the 
question he asked himself. An analysis of his feel- 
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ings would have told him the cause of his mental 
disturbance. But he was in no mood for analysis. 
He surrendered himself to the dreamy influences of 
the hour, and gave himself up to the kind of bea- 
tific state in which he found himself. 

Belle was calmly happy. She loved Donald with 
all her heart, but was under full 'control. She had 
no fear of any betrayal of her feelings, so well had 
she the mastery of them. She was conscious of 
the change in her friend, but was resolved that 
there should be no declaration of it at present. 

'* Belle," said the gentleman, " have you thought 
much of me since I went away to the wilds of 
America ?" 

" Certainly I have ; why do you ask ?" she re- 
plied, with a curious smile. 

"I thought 1 would like to know," he said hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Could a sister forget her brother while he was 
absent ? " she asked. 

'* How did you think of me, Belle ?" he blurted 
forth. 

*' How ? As the husband of the sweetest, pur- 
est, noblest woman in America. How else should I 
think of you ?" 

Donald did not answer. He was conscious that 
he had asked a question that he ought not to have 
asked. And he felt that in the answer given by 
Belle there was an implied reproof. Yet he was so 
mixed in his feelings that he could not tell just what 
was out of the way. It was strange that Donald 
should be so disconcerted ; it was not common with 
him. He was in love with Belle and could not 
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help showing it in the very awkwardness of his 
manner : 

Nor less was she In heart affected. 

But that she masked it with modesty, 

For fear she should of lightness be detected. 

The return from church was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the topics of the morning discourse. It was 
preached by the notable John Saltmarsh, a devoted 
friend of the Parliament, and was a strong and 
violent denunciation of bishops and ceremonies, and 
even of the king himself. 

"If my dear father were alive and had heard 
this sermon, how deeply he would have been 
grieved," said Belle. 

*' Yes, because he was a devoted royalist." 

** But it seems to me that the delinquencies of the 
king can be condemned without the destruction of 
the church." 

" The church will stand if it is of God, but the 
Church of England is now only the instrument of 
a corrupt king." 

** But did not you think that Mr. Saltmarsh talked 
like a crazy man in some parts of his discourse ?" 

" I did not think it ; did you ?" 

"Yes, his tirade against bishops in general and 
Archbishop Laud in particular was like the raving 
of a maniac." 

" I do not like to disagree with you, but those 
passages were to me the invincible arguments of 
the sermon." 

Belle did not agree with him, but said nothing. 

The evening of that day was spent at the manor 
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house, and Donald read to Belle and Lady Winne- 
frede an article which had just appeared from the 
pen of Milton, entitled ** Areopagitica ; a speech of 
Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing to the Parliament of England." 

In his speech Milton had spoken to the members 
of Parliament as if they were present before him, 
denouncing their printing ordinance with great se- 
verity. Early in the evening Lady Winnefrede re- 
tired, leaving Belle and Donald to themselves. 
Donald told of his experiences in New England 
with such facts as had not already been told about 
the last sickness and death of Beatrice, to which 
Belle listened with intense interest, but with a 
guard on her speech and a bridle on her tongue. 

"When Beatrice died I thought I cared not to 
live," said Donald ; "but 1 find that 1 have turned 
back to life again." 

" That is as it should be. We never should be 
dead while we live." 

"And, Belle, 1 find that I am waking to a new 
love," he said ; and his look gave her warning. 

" Speak not of it now, Donald ; sometime you 
may tell me whom you love — not now." She was 
determined that there should be no precipitate 
declaration. 

Yes, he thought he should never love again. We 
remember how he loved Beatrice : 

But lov'd he never after? Came there none 
To roll the stone from his sepulchral heart. 
And sit in it an angel ? 

This we shall see in days-to come. 
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Donald was on his way to London several hours 
before the sun was up on the following day. When 
he reached the metropolis he found the people won- 
derfully excited over news that had just reached 
Parliament to the effect that Prince Rupert had 
broken the siege of York and marched in with an 
army of twenty-five thousand men, amid the ring- 
ing of bells and the extravagant joy of the inhabit- 
ants. At the same time, on Marston Moor, the 
Parliamentary forces were assembled ready for 
battle. The wildest excitement prevailed, as it 
was known that everything depended on the battle 
about to be fought. Rupert was the most brilliant 
officer under the king, while the Republicans were 
led by Cromwell. 

Donald at once hurried northward and joined 
Cromwell just before the battle began. Marston 
Moor was a large plain, eight miles from York, ad- 
mirably fitted for a great conflict. In splendid style 
Rupert brought out his army and marched the hand- 
some regiments toward the plain. Fairfax was in 
command of the Puritans and, sitting on their horses, 
he and Cromwell surveyed the approaching foe. 
As the long white plumes of Rupert's cavalry ap- 
peared in the distance, Fairfax said : 

" Behold the grandest body of cavalrymen on 
which the sun ever shone." 

"As God lives," answered Cromwell, *M had 
rather be slain than destroy them ; and yet I will 
cut them in pieces." 

Soon the two armies were confronting each other. 
Rupert resting on York, and the Parliamentary 
troops on the village of Long Marston. Cromwell 
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made one of his fiery speeches to his soldiers, and 
prayed in a fashion that roused them to a fearful 
frenzy of fighting fury. The great leader was as 
powerful in praying as in speaking. Donald was 
carried away with his enthusiasm. He had never 
seen anything like that before, and as the two 
armies halted, about a mile apart, he stood with 
Cromwell's staff, gazing from one line to the other 
with great admiration. But he had not long to 
gaze. The gorgeous banner of the royalist leader 
was waving in the sun ; the soldiers greeted it with 
wild cries, "God save the king." The blue stand- 
ard of Parliament also waved in the air, and the 
iron-hearted Roundheads greeted it with deafening 
shouts, "God is our salvation." 

All day long those armies stood facing each other 
on the plain, and the sun was in the west before 
the shock of battle came. Rupert brought on the 
fight by a sudden attack upon the right of the Re- 
publican forces, where Fairfax was in command. 

The shock was terrible, and rank after rank dis- 
appeared before the mad assault of the royal regi- 
ments led by the fiery prince. Cromwell, with his 
brave band of mounted men known as the " Iron- 
sides," was on the extreme left. He saw Fairfax 
beaten back by Rupert ; he saw the infantry in the 
center hewn to pieces, and like a storm he swept 
down upon the royal cavalry, dashing their squad- 
rons to fragments, and sabering the artillerymen at 
their guns. 

Thus the battle raged. Fairfax, wounded, was 
carried from the field, and his soldiers in dis- 
couragement turned to flee ; but the fierce assault 
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of Cromwell turned the tide, and it was not long 
before Rupert, out-generaled and overwhelmed, was 
crushed before the Puritans, who drove his broken 
and shattered regiments into York. 

When Prince Rupert marched in some days 
before, the bells rang, flags floated in the air, and 
the city resounded with acclamations of joy. But 
when he returned from Marston Moor, a wail of 
sadness rent the air, and the towers of York trem- 
bled with consternation. 

Donald remained with the army until the battle 
of Naseby, which was a repetition in many respects 
of Marston Moor. Naseby was a hamlet in North- 
amptonshire. The battle occurred June 14, 1645, 
the king in person being in command. Prince Ru- 
pert began the battle by hurling his squadrons on 
the left wing of the Puritan forces where Ireton was 
in command. " Queen Mary " was the war-cry of 
the Royalists, perhaps the most provoking and in- 
sulting that could have been chosen. The Round- 
heads heard it and thundered back, as they braced 
themselves for the shock, '* God is with us." 

As at Marston Moor, Cromwell was the central 
figure of the fight. When Ireton was beaten on the 
left, and Fairfax was wavering in the center, Crom- 
well met the terrific charge of the Royalist cavalry, 
commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, on the 
right, and destroyed that whole wing of the king's 
army, as if by a whirlwind. Fairfax attacking the 
infantry in front and rear, almost annihilated it. 
With his own hands he killed the color-bearer, and 
took the standard and tossed it to a private, who, 
finding himself in possession of it claimed the honor 
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of having captured it, and when the idle boast of 
the soldier was brought to the attention of Fairfax, 
he simply said: " Let him have the honor of that; 
1 have enough glory for myself." 

When the king saw that the battle had gone 
against him, he was beside himself with rage and 
disappointment. He endeavored to rally his shat- 
tered squadrons, he commanded his faithful ife- 
guards to turn back to the fight, and would have 
doomed himself and them to swift destruction, but 
the Earl of Carneworth threw himself in his way, 
seized the bridle of his horse, and shouted to him, 
"Do you want to rush upon your death in an 
instant ? " thus saving him from a soldier's fate to 
meet one of ignominy and shame. 

In this battle, Donald took a conspicuous part. 
Close to Cromwell he rode hour after hour, and 
was often in the thickest of the fight. He was 
wounded slightly early in the battle, but kept upon 
his horse until he saw the desperate Royalists flee- 
ing toward Leicester. 

The battle of Naseby was one of the most decisive 
of the war. It served to convince the king that his 
cause was lost, and to inspire the Puritans with 
extraordinary expectations and brilliant hopes. 

On the day following this great battle and decisive 
victory, Cromwell wrote to the House of Commons 
a very modest report of the engagement, in which 
he ascribes all honor and glory to the God of bat- 
tles. 

Was it piety or cant that led a man engaged in 
war and bloodshed to give the praise to God ? We 
leave the question to casuists and theologians. Cer- 
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tain is it that the protector took little honor to him- 
self, but gave it all away to God and to his soldiers 
and generals. Especially he speaks of Fairfax as 
one who '* would rather perish than assume to him- 
self " the honor of the victory. "We marched," 
he says, "yesterday after the king who went 
before us from Daventry to Harborough, and quar- 
tered about six miles from him. This day we 
marched toward him. He drew out to meet us; 
both armies engaged. We, after three hours' fight 
very doubtful, at last routed his army ; killed and 
took about five thousand — very many officers, but 
of what quality we yet know not. We took also 
about two hundred carriages, all he had; and all 
his guns, being twelve in number, whereof two 
were demi-cannon, two demi-culverins, and I think 
the rest sackers. We pursued the enemy from 
three miles short of Harborough to nine miles 
beyond, even to the sight of Leicester, whither the 
king had fled." Under such dire disasters, only 
the fiery impetuosity of Prince Rupert kept the 
faltering army from an entire abandonment of the 
Royalist cause. But more blood was to be shed. 



CHAPTER XVII 

And I marvel, sir. 
At those who do not feel the majesty,— 
... I'd almost said the holiness, — 
That circles round a fair and virtuous woman. 

— Frances A. Kemble. 

DONALD wounded at Naseby, returned to Sax- 
enhurst to rest and recover, where under the 
faithful attentions of Belle he was soon in a 
convalescent state. But while his wound was heal- 
ing, his heart was getting more entangled in the 
meshes of a net that love was working for him. It 
is a most dangerous thing for the affections of an 
unmarried man, to be cared for in sickness by a 
lovely marriageable woman. And so Donald found 
it. Belle had always been to him as a sister, and 
he had gone to her for all those little matters of life 
in which a sister is so serviceable to a brother, and 
to repulse her now would be prudish and foolish. 
And thus as day after day passed, the man knew 
that Belle was the one being left to him in the world 
after Beatrice was taken out. 

What surprised Donald was the difference in the 
love now felt for Belle and that felt for Beatrice. 
His love for the latter was worshipful, and in it 
mingled no material feelings. Beatrice was a pure 
spirit whom he had been commissioned to guard, 
and who from his carnal nature was a being quite 
apart. She had come into his life, as a sunbeam 
comes into a darkened chamber, and almost as 
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intangible. She was to him as a sweet song, to 
criticise which would be to fright the singer. He 
associated her with nothing earthly, but he had 
built her a shrine in his heart, where she abode, 
sending out sweet music to make his life a psalm. 
He treated her as reverently as Ulysses treated 
Penelope, and looked upon her as a delicate crea- 
ture whose very purity of person and spirit must 
not be profaned. She had seemed an angel mes- 
senger hovering around his life, enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of fragrance and music, so ethereal that a 
cold earth-wind would blow it away. 

Belle, on the contrary, was to him a being of 
earth. As pure as Beatrice, as refined, as delicate 
and sensitive, she was moreover a glorious woman, 
with a woman's aspirations and passions and im- 
pulses. Donald never associated her with the 
angels, but with the good and gifted of earth. She 
was not a being to be enshrined, but to go forth 
with him to the noble projects of human ambition, 
and share with him the honors and duties of life, 
and as he thought of her it was with a manly feel- 
ing of admiration for one whom he deemed worthy 
to reign as queen of a man's home, or of a nation. 
She was a woman of profound convictions, intense 
feeling, keen perceptions, who illustrated the noblest 
traits of her sex. The love of Donald for Beatrice 
was worshipful ; for Belle, pure, but passionate. 

As they sat one day under the trees, a silence 
settled upon them. 

Donald had been reading aloud some dispatches 
he had received from London, with war news of 
much interest to him. 
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Belle was braiding some leaves together, and 
making of them a crown for the head of her com- 
panion, while she listened to what he was reading 
and saying. Suddenly Donald put away his papers, 
and taking Belle's hand in his, said : 

" Do you know. Belle, that it is now three years 
since Beatrice died ? " 

Belle assented by a movement of her head. She 
understood the mood of her master. 

" And do you know what I have been thinking 
about ? " 

" How should ! know your thoughts, Sir Knight ? " 

" Shall ! tell you ? " he asked earnestly. 

'* If you please." She spoke it tremblingly, for 
the hour had come and she was ready. 

" Well, dear, ! have been thinking that the time 
has come when I ought to let the sunlight into my 
life again." 

"I — think — you had," she answered, and she 
knew how it was to come in. 

" Well, how shall I do that, my counselor ? " he 
said, drawing her close to him. 

" By going down to the villa of Lady Mary Baker, 
and asking her eldest daughter to become your 
wife," answered Belle, who in spite of her love 
could not help teasing him. 

'* Now you know that that would not let sunlight 
into my life," he answered. " Lady Mary Baker's 
daughter would be the opposite of light." 

" Then why did you ask me to tell you a man's 
secret ? " 

" Because I wanted you to tell me just what I 
wanted to hear." 

u 
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*' And what was that ? " 

" Why, that I could let sunlight into my heart by 
— by taking my dear sister Belle to be my wife." 

" And you wanted me to say that, did you ? " 

" Yes, I hoped you would." 

" Oh, that is just like a man." 

" Well, Belle, I am a man, and I want you to be 
my wife. I love you." 

" As a brother ? " she asked coquettishly. 

" No ; but with a love beyond a brother's ; with 
the love of my whole heart, and my whole soul." 

" Have you forgotten Beatrice ? " Perhaps the 
question was unkind. 

"No, and never shall forget her; but she is an 
angel, and is where they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage." 

"Nobly said, Donald; there can be no jealousy 
between a dead love and a living one. Any woman 
worthy to be your wife, would not ask you to for- 
get the sainted one in heaven." 

" I do not ask you, love, to take the place of the 
dead ; but 1 offer you a man's whole heart, and the 
love I feel for you is as deep, as true, as that I felt 
for her, and somehow more overmastering and 
dominating." 

"I think I can understand what you mean." 
Belle did not underestimate herself. She knew she 
could be more to Donald than Beatrice was. 

He took her in his arms, gazed into her blushing 
face, and said : 

" Belle, will you be my wife?" 

" You do not ask me if I love you." 

"Oh, I know that; I see it in your eye; I feel it 
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in your touch; I hear it in the tones of your voice. 
I have not made any mistake." 

"Yes, Donald, I do love you; ! have loved you 
a long time, and if you had asked me to be your 
wife years ago, you would have had an instant 
reply, but now you must wait a little." 

She withdrew herself from him, and he, with a 
frightened voice, asked: 

*'Do you reject me. Belle?" 

" No, Donald; only I must have time to answer." 

" But you say you love me." 

"Yes, Donald." 

"As much as ever?" 

" Yes ; but I will not give you an answer to-day. 
It is a matter in which my mother must be con- 
sulted, and to which I must give more consideration 
than I can at this moment." 

" But, Belle, to-morrow I leave for Westminster, 
and how can I go without an answer?" 

"You will not suffer for an answer; when you 
return again you shall have it, and I think it will 
be as you want to have it. But 1 must be pledged 
only so far as this." 

" Well, I must submit; but I know you love me, 
and I will rest on that." 

" Donald, many a woman has loved a man with 
all the intensity with which I love you, for I am 
willing to admit that I love you dearly, but has 
refused to marry him, and sent him away, though 
her heart broke when she did it." 

" I think I do not understand women." 

"Most men do not. But we will talk more of 
this at some other time." 
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A few days after, Donald was in his saddle, with 
Cromwell, at the storming of Bristol. The Puritan 
victory here was very disastrous to the Royalists, 
and came upon them at a time when they could 
ill afford the damage which it brought them. On 
the other hand, the Parliamentary forces were 
much elated, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed 
among the Puritans throughout the kingdom. In 
this assault on Bristol, Donald came near losing his 
life. As he stood on Prior Hill, talking with Crom- 
well, a cannon ball came crashing from the citadel, 
and passing between them, buried itself in the sand 
a little distance away. It was a narrow escape, 
and for a moment it seemed to our hero that his 
breath was taken away and that he would never 
be able to breathe again. But in battle dangers are 
soon forgotten, and it was not long before he was 
again in the thickest of the fray. 

The unfortunate king sustained one defeat after 
another, until early in the year 1646 it seemed as 
if the Parliament had secured a complete triumph. 
Then followed a long series of negotiations with 
little perceptible result between Parliament and the 
king, in which such of the Puritans as still clung 
to the monarchy strove to form a basis on which 
Charles could be restored to his throne and Parlia- 
ment could be a supreme power in the land. But 
the legislature asked toe much. Charles had found 
a refuge on Scottish soil, and was a king without a 
country, a monarch without a crown. 

He wished to return to Whitehall, but the con- 
ditions imposed by Parliament were such as excited 
his indignation. He was asked to surrender the 
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entire military power to Parliament for a long term 
of years, to destroy the Episcopal Church, to give 
up his leading counselor to public vengeance, and 
to disfranchise all who had ever taken up the sword 
in his behalf. Fallen as he was, Charles revolted 
from such conditions, and refused to accept them, 
and for many months the fruitless negotiations went 
on. 

In the interval between the two civil wars, Donald 
spent much of his time at Saxenhurst. One day, 
as he was about to leave -London, his green bag 
filled with Parliamentary documents, he saw Milton 
standing In the doorway of the ''Old Dragon Tav- 
ern," near Temple Bar. 

John hailed him. 

" Prithee, good friend, whither so fast?" 

" For dear old Saxenhurst direct." 

" But stay awhile and have good cheer with me 
to-day." 

*' I have a little time to use in some way." 

"Then go with me to Barbican and see Mrs. 
Milton." 

Putting his arm into that of Donald, Milton led 
him along toward the street called Barbican, where 
John had taken a house. As they walked, Donald 
said: 

"So, so, John, Miss Powell has come back to 
you." 

" Yes, much to my joy." 

" Well, that is better than a divorce, against which 
I advised you." 

" Oh, certainly, but my views of divorce have 
not changed. When my wife came back I received 
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her joyfully, and now the whole Powell family has 
come, driven out of their old home by the Revolu- 
tion." 

Reaching Barbican, John presented Donald to his 
wife. They recognized each other, having met 
often when Donald was at Oxford, he a young stu- 
dent, and she but a careless diild. 

" Have you seen my book ? " asked John. 

" No ; when did you publish it ? " 

''Quite recently. Let me present you with a 
copy for Lady Belle." 

" 1 should be glad to be its bearer. What is its 
title ?" 

" Here it is ; read for yourself." 

Donald took it in his hand, and read on the title- 
page : 

"Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English and 
Latin, composed at several times. '^ 

" In advance I will return you the thanks of Lady 
Belle." 

** Assure her of my regard, and ask her when 
she reads the pages to think of her friend John." 

Donald was soon on the way to Saxenhurst, 
where as we may suppose he met a cordial wel- 
come. He had been absent for some time, and his 
safe arrival was hailed with general joy, not only 
by Belle and Lady Winnefrede, but by the servants, 
who all respected and loved the young master. 

"Belle, what is the order for the evening?" 
asked Donald, as they arose from the supper table, 
and passed into the library. 

"Oh," said the lady, "we must hear of your 
battle experiences this evening, of course." 
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" No, we will take them for days to come ; I 
think I would like to rest to-night, without opening 
the chapter of war and Parliamentary incidents, of 
which you will have enough in the weeks which 
are to constitute my vacation. I would like to have 
all that as a sealed book until to-morrow when I 
will read the pages." 

** Be it as you will, but we must make some use 
of this evening for our pleasure and profit ; how 
can we do it ?" 

" I will tell you. I met John Milton in London, 
and he gave me a volume pf poems that he has just 
published, to present with his respects to you. I 
will get it and read to you." 

" Capital ! If you are not too weary to read we 
should be delighted to hear you. I speak not only 
for myself but for my mother." 

Donald went for the volume, and soon returned 
with it. If the reader has in mind one of the blue 
and gold volumes of the present day, he has 
greatly mistaken the style in which the book was 
clothed. The orthography, the letter press, the 
binding, the whole mechanical execution of the 
work was as different from the neat, compact, and 
elegant books of the present time, as is the clumsy 
gondola unlike the elegant yacht of the millionaire. 

Donald read first a sonnet in which the poet re- 
taliated on those who had severely criticised certain 
treatises of his on divorce and other subjects. 

'M am glad," said Belle, "that John feels the 
smart of public opinion, for his views on divorce 
are far from being salutary and safe." 

" I agree with you entirely in that matter. His 
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troubles." 

" Have you said so to John ?" 

" Many times. But let me read on." 

Donald read the four sonnets in English, each of 
which excited comment and criticism. Then being 
an excellent Latin scholar, he read the odes in 
Latin — " j4d Joannem Rousium/^ and '^^pologus de 
Rustico et HerOf^^ to which with his fine voice he 
gave admirable effect. 

Thus the evening passed away, and when the 
time came for retiring Donald said, " Give us one 
song. Belle, before we part for the night.'* 

"What will you have?" 

" Just what you would like to sing*to us." 

" Shall it be grave or gay ? " 

" Let it be grave without being sad. In this land 
everything has a mournful look, and much levity 
doth not now become us." 

Belle took her harp and sang in a clear, rich so- 
prano voice, a well-known ode of the poet Shirley, 
which had just been set by one of the eminent com- 
posers of the times to a delightful tune. The soft 
strains floated out on the air, and the rich tones of 
the singer were caught by the listening servants as 
they were preparing to retire for the night. 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But thdr strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar, now. 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

" Belle, you sing magnificently," was the com- 
mendatory comment of Donald. 

" I am glad you are pleased, but I wish ! could 
sing as well as Beatrice did in St. Dunstan's." 

" You do ; but your style is so different from hers 
that any comparison would be unjust to both." 

"How is that, Donald?" 

" Why, your voice is much stronger, its compass 
is much greater ; while Beatrice's was softer and 
more liquid, and had a spirituality to it that made 
her such a prime favorite at St. Dunstan's." 

" I understand well what you mean and appre- 
ciate the difference." 

'* I could not tell which ! liked best." 

" Oh, Beatrice was a trained artist, while I am 
only an amateur." 

*' But, Beatrice aside, ! admire your singing. It 
inspires me and uplifts me and charms me." 
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"Oh, Donald, what flattery!" 
"No; it is not flattery nor undue praise." 
"What is it?" 

"Simple honesty of expression on my part; and 
to tell you the truth, Belle, you are one of the last 
persons in the world that I should dare flatter." 
" Oh, now you are worse than ever." 
Donald laughed, and said " Good-night." 
When he was gone. Belle sat down by her 
mother, and drawing the head of Lady Winnefrede 
down to her, softly said to her: 

" Mother dear, I think Donald will ask me to- 
morrow to be his wife. What answer shall ! give 
him?" 

"Such an answer as your heart dictates, my 
child." 

"Would you like Donald for a son?" 

" He cannot be any more of a son to me than he 

now is; but I would like to have him allied with our 

family by marriage with you. I also think your 

happiness would be promoted by marriage with him. 

You have long loved him, and " 

"Ah I then you have read my secret." 
" To me, dear, it was an open secret. A mother's 
love reads what to others is hidden. I have known 
the fact for a long time, and I know that when such 
a nature as yours loves, it is for all time." 

" How have I been so transparent, for in all these 
years not a word has passed my lips." 

"No; but you have refused other lovers, you 
have kept your heart closed against love that tried 
to get in, and have been to the young gentry of 
Kent cold as an iceberg." 
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•' Hardly so bad as that, mother dear." 

*' Then you have not been yourself during all the 
years that Donald had been absent in America." 

"How not myself?" asked Belle. 

"Why, you have scarcely sung a dozen songs in 
as many years. Since Donald returned you have 
been your old self. I was thinking only this after- 
noon that the return of the wanderer had restored 
to me not only a son but a daughter, for Belle, while 
your body has been here, your spirit has been in 
another land." 

"Why, mother, how observant you have been." 

** The mother love is always observant. So if 
to-morrow Donald asks thee to be his wife, be no 
coquette but tell him plainly." 

" Mother, I will, and you know what my answer 
will be." 

" Now go to your night's rest, your morning has 
come ; and may God bless you, my child." 

" Good-night, mother dear." 

" Good-night, dear Belle, may holy angels guard 
and keep thee." 

"Amen." 
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CHAPTER XVm 

By your truth she shall be true, 

Ever true as wives of yore, 
And her " Yes." once said to you. 

Shall be " Yes " for evermore. 

—Mrs, 'BrowtUMg. 

ELLE." 



" Well, Donald, what is it?" 

They were walking across the drawbridge, 
over the moat, just as the shades of evening were 
closing in around the earth. The little fireflies were 
beginning to twinkle in the grass, and the stars 
were just peeping through the clouds. 

'Twas one of those delicious nights 
So common in the climes of Greece, 

When day withdraws but half his lights, 
And all is moonshine, balm, and peace. 

What Thomas Moore wrote of moonlight " in the 
climes of Greece," he might have written of moon- 
light in the county of Kent, for on this evening 
it seemed that nature was in its softest, daintiest 
dress, and the whole land was enveloped in delicious 
beauty. 

" Belle," said'Donald, " I have brought you out 
into the night that here, under the stars, you might 
give me an answer to the question I asked you 
weeks ago." 

'* What question, Donald?" 

Belle was disposed to claim woman's right to be 
coquettish. 
316 
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*' You know what question." 

" Ask it again," she said softly. 

A tender woman always likes to hear the ques- 
tion that seals her fate. 

"Will you be my wife, Belle?" 

She put her hands in his, looked up into his manly 
face, and blushingly answered: 

•'Yes, Donald." 

Her whole soul went out in that answer. There 
needed to be no other word or sign. Donald was 
satisfied. He drew the lovely girl beneath the 
shade of the trees, out of the sight of the moon, and 
pressed her to his heart, and gave her his first lover's 
kiss. He had often imprinted a brother's kiss on 
those red lips ; but now she was his betrothed — his 
promised wife. Each felt the beating of the other's 
heart, and there was cemented a union, as pure, as 
true as ever was made on earth, as their lips met 
in a betrothal vow. 

Slowly they returned to the manor house. A 
light in the window of Lady Winnefrede's apart- 
ment gave evidence that her ladyship had not 
retired to rest, and thither the twain wended their 
way. 

Belle knocked. 

" Come in, child ; I know the hand that knocks," 
said the lady. 

" But Donald is with me." 

"Let Donald come in." 

Lady Winnefrede was sitting in her easy-chair 
reading a new book which had just been sent to 
her from London. It was ** The Saints' Everlasting 
Rest," by Richard Baxter, a Nonconformist minister 
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of Kidderminster, and was sent to her by Hugh 
Peters, Cromwell's mad chaplain as he was called, 
who had met her the previous year at Canterbury. 

Lady Winnefrede laid the book aside, and gazed 
into the happy faces of her children who sought her 
motherly benediction. 

" You seem to be in a happy mind," she said. 

"We are," both answered. 

"I should think so; Donald's face shines with 
rapture, and Belle's blushes like a rose." 

" Oh, mother, your imagination runs away with 
your judgment." 

"Well, then, tell me why you have come up to 
my chamber in such formidable array ?" 

" Lady Winnefrede," said Donald, ** I have asked 
Belle to be my wife." 

" What does my daughter say in answer to such 
a sensible question ? " 

"She says — with your consent — yes." 

" Ah ! you rogue ; I fear you would make the dear 
girl say 'yes' without asking my consent; but I 
give it freely and gladly. You belong to each 
other, and may you be happy together." 

"Now, mother, you know ! would not have — I 
don't know — perhaps I would — no," said Belle con- 
tradictorily. 

"Ah! child, you had better say nothing. Let 
Donald tell the story." 

Then the young man told how since his return 
he had been drawn to Belle, and had given her his 
heart, while she in return had given him her love 
and promised to be his wife. 

Lady Winnefrede gave them her blessing, and 
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told them that the greatest desire of her heart, as 
far as this life was concerned, was now satisfied, 
and that she wanted to see them married, and then 
she would be refady to join her husband, the noble 
earl, in the better world. 

The happy pair retired, and when they had 
reached the library, Donald said : 

"When shall the marriage be, Belle ? " 

" When do you wish to have it ? " was the answer. 

" Say one month from this day." 

"That may be too soon, but in two months I 
could be ready." 

" Then let it be two months. The recent deaths 
so near to us would suggest a quiet wedding, even 
if the troublous times in which we are living did not 
make any undue display improper." 

"I should like to be married in St. Dunstan's 
Church." 

"Certainly, darling." 

"And by the vicar, Mr. Williamson." 

" Of course ; did you think I would wish the mad 
chaplain to do it?" 

"Oh, no, but it is well to talk over these little 
things now, for the time will soon slip away, and 
the day will be here." Belle was very practical in 
her suggestions. 

" The faster it speeds the better I shall like it," 
replied Donald. 

"You must be patient, Donald. A lady cannot 
get ready for such a ceremony in a moment, and 
however quiet our wedding will be, there are many 
details that a man does not think of." 

" I will be patient and wait your sweet will." 
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With many other words the arrangements were 
discussed, and before they separated that night the 
particulars were settled and, as Belle rose to retire, 
Donald caught her hand and placed upon her finger 
the betrothal ring. As he gave her a loving kiss, 
she exclaimed : 

** Good-night, the mists are cleared away," and 
was gone. 

A few days after Donald returned to his duties in 
Parliament where he found enough to engage his 
attention. The times were too stormy to allow 
him to be long absent. He had become warmly 
attached to Cromwell, whom he met and to whom 
he was introduced the first day he entered the 
House of Commons, and on whose staff he was in 
several battles. He stood by his leader, and in the 
House was the fellow of Hammond, Ireton, and 
Lambert, who were ready at any time to take up 
arms for the people, and as ready at any time to 
defend Cromwell in Parliament. 

In the interregnum between the two wars, Par- 
liament was disturbed by various efforts to abolish 
the army and disband the troops, or get them out 
of the way by sending them to Ireland. The Pres- 
byterian leaders looked with fear and disfavor upon 
the growing influence of the soldiery. Cromwell 
was their special aversion. He was becoming too 
powerful, too strong, too masterful to please them, 
and soon the army and Parliament drifted into com- 
plete and hopeless antagonism. Parliament would 
not vote the pay of the army,- and the army would 
not disband without an order from Fairfax, and 
would not go to Ireland without Cromwell. The 
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days were dark, the clouds hung heavy, and the 
signs of trouble were portentous. The crisis came 
when eight regiments of cavalry positively refused 
to obey Parliament. This followed an almost open 
revolt on the part of the army officers. Three men 
appeared in Parliament bearing the stern, direct 
refusal of the cavalry to longer serve the House of 
Commons. The members were thunderstruck, and 
the Presbyterians howled with indignation. The 
three men were placed at the bar of the House and 
questioned by the speaker. 

** How did this document originate, and by whom 
was it drawn up?" asked the speaker sternly. 

" It originated in the regiments, and was drawn 
up at a conference held by the private members," 
answered the men. 

" Who wrote the document?" 
' A commission appointed for the purpose by the 
regiments." 

*' Was this done by the men or by the officers?" 

'' By the men," was the truthful answer. 

" Did the officers sign it?" 

"No; but few of them knew about it." 

"Who are you? What stations do you hold?" 

" Soldiers of the regiments." 

" Were you ever Cavaliers?" 

"No, never." 

" What battles have you been in, and where en- 
gaged?" 

" Edgehill and Marston Moor, Bristol and Basing 
House and Down." 

" Bear you any scars of battles in which you 
have been engaged?" 

V 
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**Yes/' said one man, baring his body; "see 
these marks where I was wounded five times." 

" To whom can you appeal for your veracity and 
honor?" 

" To General Skippon." 

Skippon recollected the speaker, and was obliged 
to testify that he saw him wounded on the field at 
Edgehill. 

The tumult became indescribable. The majority 
were fierce in their denunciation of the regiments, 
and clamored for their immediate disbandment or 
removal. 

And where was Cromwell ? Preparing for what 
was to follow. Rising in his seat, he said, so as 
to be heard half over the House, while apparently 
addressing Ludlow: 

'' These men," pointing significantly at the Pres- 
byterians, "will never leave the House until the 
army pull them out by their ears." 

The crisis had come. The attitude of Cromwell, 
Fleetwood, Ireton, and Fairfax was so expressive 
that Parliament began to fear for its existence, and 
the members for their lives. 

Concessions were made, back pay was voted to 
the soldiers, and Cromwell, as the fittest man, was 
appointed to confer with the army. This he did, 
and for a time it seemed as if order was restored 
and good feeling established. But Parliament was 
not true to its professions, and soon the conciliatory 
work of Cromwell was undone, and the army was 
in open revolt, which ended in a sacred compact 
between the regiments to resist the encroachments 
of Parliament. 
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It was in the midst of all this that an event oc- 
curred which startled Parliament, electrified the 
army, and confounded the nation. It was the un- 
authorized seizure of the king by an inferior officer 
in the army, who took it into his head so to do, or 
was put up to it by some prominent Puritan who 
wished to precipitate a crisis. 

The poor unfortunate king had been staying at 
Holmby, waiting for something to turn up to his ad- 
vantage. In those strange times strange things 
might happen in a very brief period ; at least, so 
thought the king. 

One day he rode out to Althorpe Down to pass 
an hour or two bowling with his guards and a party 
of parliamentarians who were on a visit to him. 
While at their pleasure, a soldier of Fairfax's army 
approached the king, and saluting him respectfully, 
said : 

"Sire." 

The king turned haughtily, and looked at him in 
an inquiring way. He was in no mood to be in- 
terrupted in his sport. 

"What does the fellow want?" asked Charles, 
without stopping the game. 

"Sire," the man repeated. 

"Why don't the lubber tell what he wants? 
Come here, man, and have it out." 

"Sire, an armed force is approaching Holmby," 
said the stranger impressively. 

"How do you know?" asked the king, now 
thoroughly aroused and interested. 

"I saw it, and hastened to inform you of its 
coming," was the reply. 
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** When did you see it?" 

''Yesterday, at noon." 

" How far away was this force?" 

"About thirty miles, sire." 

" Was it moving rapidly?" 

*' No, sire ; but it was moving steadily, and with 
the evident determination to be effective in some 
direction." 

*' About thirty miles," mused the king. 

Those were not the days of steam trains and 
telegraphs, and an armed foe might be very near and 
the fact not be known to those most concerned in it. 

"What do you think of all this?" asked Charles 
of his friends and companions. 

Some said one thing and others another, but all 
advised an immediate return to Holmby, and soon a 
mad scamper back to town took place in haste and 
consternation as if all the fiends were pursuing 
them. The king outrode them all. He had the 
most at stake ; his life and his kingdom were in 
jeopardy, and fear impelled him. On entering the 
town he ordered the gates to be closed and diligent 
watch kept. Every moment his fear seemed to in- 
crease, and wild, unreasonable notions possessed 
him. Those fears were soon to be realized. 

About midnight an armed force led by Cornet 
Joyce appeared before the gates and demanded ad- 
mission. Before he entered the army he had 
been a tailor, and was not a man likely to be en- 
trusted with any such serious business as this by 
any thoughtful party. After some parley, the 
gates were opened, and the troopers came trotting 
in as if they owned the place. 
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"Where is the king?" demanded Joyce, in 
vehement tone. 

He was informed that the king was in his apart- 
ments in the castle. 

'M want to see the king," the cornet cried im- 
pertinently. 

He was told that Charles had retired for the 
night, and could not be seen — he was in bed. 

" I don't care if he is ; I must see him ; I will 
see him." 

Striding through the hall, Joyce reached the 
royal chamber and thundered at the door. The 
king hearing the noise told the servant to let the 
fellow in. 

He entered with his pistol cocked in his hand, 
and presented himself before the king. Charles 
with the dignity becoming a monarch, said : 

'* By what authority do you pretend to seize me, 
the king of England ?" 

*' By the authority of the army, sire." 

" But that is an illegal procedure, my man, and 
you will suffer for it." 

'* I cannot help it ; you are wanted by Fairfax, 
and must go with me." 

"Have you an order from Fairfax?" asked 
Charles, with much solicitude. 

" What if 1 have not ? " was the miscreant's re- 
joinder. 

" Come, Mr. Joyce, be frank with me, and tell 
me where is your commission ?" 

Joyce drew him to the window, and pointed 
down. 

" There is my commission, sire." 
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" Where ? " asked the puzzled king, looking down. 

"There are my instructions," he said, pointing 
to his troop. 

The king comprehended the case at last, and 
answered : 

" Your instructions are written in very legible 
characters ; it is truly a fair commission ; you have 
as handsome a company as 1 have seen for a great 
while." 

" I am glad you accept the situation ; it will save 
trouble," said Joyce. 

"Where do you propose to take me?" asked 
Charles. 

"To Oxford, direct." 

" I object to going there. Indeed, I will not go." 

"Then to Cambridge, without delay." 

" No, not there." 

"Where then, sire?" 

Charles was not sure that he had strength to re- 
sist, and so answered : 

" To Newmarket, if I must go anywhere." 

So the king was taken to Newmarket, and the 
fact was communicated to Parliament. Fairfax 
was annoyed and surprised, and went at once to 
Cromwell, who denied all knowledge of the seizure, 
but was glad that it had been done — felt that it was 
a public necessity. At length it was found that 
Ireton had issued the order for the act, but had not 
intended that the prisoner should be taken away 
from Holmby, but held there for a time, to influence 
public opinion. 

Thus events thickened and blackened. The 
army was assuming a very threatening attitude 
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toward Parliament. Its rendezvous was at Triploe 
Heath, near Cambridge, and there twenty-five 
thousand soldiers mustered, in their discontent, 
ready at any moment to march out to coerce the 
House of Commons; and the moment soon came. 

''On to London," became the wild cry, and the 
host began to move to the metropolis. 

Consternation reigned in the city ; and Parlia- 
ment placed the blame on Cromwell. Oliver was 
denounced for bringing the army down on the legis- 
lative assembly. Lord Danzil Holies voiced the 
sentiment of the opposition in a strong speech, in 
which he said with great vehemence : 

*' They (the army) now thunder upon us with 
remonstrances, declarations, letters, and messages, 
every day ; making us vote and unvote, do and 
undo ; and when they have made us do some ugly 
things, jeer us, and say our doing justifies their de- 
siring it. We feel as low as dirt ; we take all our 
ordinances to pieces, change and alter them accord- 
ing to their minds, and (what is worst of all) ex- 
punge our declaration against their mutinous peti- 
tion, and cry peccavimus, to save a whipping. But, 
all would not do. The Parliament, thoroughly 
frightened, is as bad as the army. Instead of a 
generous resistance to perfidious servants, vindi- 
cating the honor of Parliament, discharging the 
trust that rests upon them from being ruined and 
enslaved to a rebellious army, they deliver up 
themselves and kingdom to the will of their ene- 
mies, prostitute all to the lust of heady and violent 
men, and suffer {Mr. Cromwell to saddle, ride, 
switch, and spur them, at his pleasure." 
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The army in London placed Cromwell at the 
head of affairs, and it was not long before Parlia- 
ment was broken up, and its members fled in con- 
fusion. Donald went to Saxenhurst, and remained 
until he was again wanted in the city. While at 
Saxenhurst his marriage with Belle took place. 

It had been arranged that a very quiet service 
should be held in the venerable old church, and 
early one morning a little company of personal 
friends entered the sacred edifice, and Donald Dun- 
can and the heiress of Dorset stood before the altar. 
The Vicar of Cranbrook in his official robes per- 
formed the ceremony, the vows were pronounced, 
and the couple so well adapted for each other went 
out, amid the blessings and benedictions of those 
who had been spectators of the marriage, and some 
of whom had subscribed their names as witnesses. 

A wedding dinner was served at Saxenhurst, and 
but for the absence of the earl, the old days would 
have been reproduced. Lady Winnefrede had the 
place of honor at the table, while the bridal pair sat 
side by side on her right, and other persons to 
whom we have not been introduced filled the re- 
maining seats. 

There was a quiet joy reigning in the manor 
house that was shared by all present. The retain- 
ers and servants of the house were serenely happy, 
for Belle and Donald were both beloved to an un- 
common extent. There was no shadow over the 
scene. If visions of the departed hovered over the 
company, and thoughts of the dead earl and the 
beautiful Beatrice came in, it was not to mar the 
joy, but to sanctify it and bless it. The day was 
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given up to the usual pleasures of such an occasion, 
and passed away without any circumstance to de- 
tract from its delight. 

Late in the afternoon the bridal party started for 
London. It had been the desire of Belle to spend 
her honeymoon in Paris, but the agitated state of 
the country made it unwise for Donald to leave the 
kingdom, where at any time he might be wanted. 
Accordingly a few weeks in the metropolis were 
substituted. Her trousseau had been sent on before, 
and by slow stages they journeyed on. When they 
reached Staplehurst, they concluded to stop for the 
night. The tavern furnished them with ample 
accommodations, and when morning dawned they 
recommenced their journey. As they rode along 
in a conveyance hired for the occasion, they both 
were in the best of spirits, and the day was one 
long to be remembered by each of them. 

" Belle, are you happy to-day ? " asked Donald, 
as he gazed into the face of his brilliant wife. 

'' Yes, darling, supremely so.'* Her whole coun- 
tenance testified it. 

"It will be the effort of my life to make you 
happy always." 

"I think you will not be obliged to try very 
hard," said Belle. 

" You are generally cheerful, and it will be strange 
if I do not make you happy in your new lot." 

'* Yes, Donald, I have had a bright life, and have 
accustomed myself to look on the best side of 
things. I do not believe in making dark days 
darker ; and certainly 1 would not cloud this bright 
— brightest of days." 
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** That is well, and I know that what you say of 
yourself is true, for I have studied you so long, and 
pardon me, so well." 

*' Ah! then I have been under espionage." 

" Of the most friendly kind, 1 assure you. Belle." 

"And yet to be on trial and not know it — how 
differently I might have done if I had known!" 

'' But you could not have done better, nor had a 
kinder critic." 

"Of the latter I can be sure." 

A silence fell between them like a curtain, and 
each was enveloped in bright, happy thoughts. 
Belle broke the spell by saying inquiringly, " Don- 
ald ? " 

" What, dear ? " 

"When you married me you knew that you 
could make me happy, didn't you ? " 

" Certainly I did, and surely I will. If I had not 
been sure of that, I never would have taken you to 
St. Dunstan's, however much I love you and how- 
ever essential you are to my life. I value your 
happiness more than 1 do my own." 

" But — but — do I fill the void in your heart ? Do 
I satisfy you ? Do I make you happy ?" 

(What foolish questions lovers and young mar- 
ried people ask.) 

" Completely so ; do you doubt it ? " 

* No, and may I never give your dear heart a 
pang by doubting you. Doubt kills love." 

" Then why did you ask ? " 

'* Because I wanted to know. A woman's reason 
— beware! " 

Donald reflected a moment. He thought he 
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understood the case and knew what was passing in 
the mind of his wife. Ah ! did he? 

" Belle," he said, **if a question is coming up in 
your mind, a question that you would not like to 
ask — whether I am as happy with you as I was with 
Beatrice, let me tell you that much as I loved 
Beatrice, and loyal as I am to her memory, and 
as 1 know you would ever have me be, my bliss 
was never so great as at this hour." 

"Thank you, dear," Belle replied, and the 
beauty of a sacred satisfaction overspread her face 
and seemed to transfigure it. 

The conversation turned into other channels, 
and long they continued in lover-like communion, 
reading letters, reciting past events, and recalling 
old scenes. 

*M wish these trying times were over," said 
Belle, as Donald read to her an important letter he 
had just received from London, which made him 
lean his head upon his hand very thoughtfully. 

*'In that wish I join you most fervently and 
heartily, but 1 fear we shall be obliged to wait a 
long day." 

"What will be the outcome of all this? What 
will be the result of these revolutionary move- 
ments?" 

"No human being can predict. It is evident 
that things must be much worse before they are 
any better," said Donald very solemnly. 

"How long can the government bear the strain 
that is being put upon it ? " 

" Not long, I fear. We are in the midst of revo- 
lution, and our best hopes may be blasted in an 
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hour. No man can see an inch before his face. 
Cromwell may fall, Charles may be restored, or a 
grand, free republic may be established with Crom- 
well at its head. As it is, England is a nation with- 
out a ruler, a government without a head, and can- 
not long remain in that condition." 

" This letter of yours speaks of the trial of the 
king for high treason — surely it will not come to 
that. King Charles tried for high treason ! " 

"I fear it will come to that and worse." 

" And what worse will come ? " 

"The king's condemnation and probable exe- 
cution." 

'* Oh, that would be a ghastly termination of his 
reign, which he does not deserve." 

** Belle, the king is in bad hands, surrounded by 
unscrupulous courtiers who are leading him to 
ruin." 

" Ah, me ! l should not like to be a king." 

" They do not make kings of women." 

**Nor a queen." 

" I know of no one who would reign more grace- 
fully than your own royal self, and 1 must be your 
only subject." 

"Flattery, sir knight." 

** No, upon my honor, it is no flattery. I am in 
too sober a mood to flatter even my own wife." 

It was late at night when the travelers reached 
London and took lodgings at the Falcon Tavern. 



CHAPTER XIX 

But never mind—" God save the king I " and kings I 

For if he don't, I doubt if men will ionger: 
I think I hear a little bird, who sings. 

The people by-and-by will be the stronger. 
The veriest jade will wince, whose harness wrings 

So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting— and the mob 
At last will fall sick of iroluting Job. 

—B/rom. 

IT was 1649 and the hour of doom had nearly 
come. The second civil war burst on the land. 
The king, false to all his promises, ungrateful 
for all the efforts made to save him, duping the 
Independents and deceiving the Presbyterians, lost 
the little confidence that the Republicans had re- 
posed in him; and when the war was renewed, the 
friends of Cromwell determined that it should be 
fmal. 

Battle after battle was fought, with great disaster 
to the Royalists. Fairfax, Cromwell, and Lambert, 
each gained important victories, which were very 
decisive in their results. At length came the great 
battle of Preston, which lasted several days, and 
was fought with terrible desperation. Donald was 
all through this severe conflict and won substantial 
honors in the thickest of the fight. He escaped 
without injury, though his horse was shot down 
under him on the second day of the fight. 

Belle remained in London at the Falcon Tavern, 
meeting her husband as often as she could, but 
most of the time in terror lest he should be killed 
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or wounded on the field and she should see him no 
more. She was patriotic, but in the Civil War her 
feelings were not always with the Parliament The 
kingship was still a sacred thing to her and, after 
all, Charles was still her sovereign. She was not, 
like her husband, educated up to the idea of a re- 
publican form of government, but still clung to the 
monarchy. She longed for the war to be over that 
the country might have rest, and that her husband 
might be restored to her. 

But while she prayed for peace the land was 
being drenched with blood. One stronghold of the 
Royalists after another fell into the hands of the 
Republicans, and startling events were occurring 
that roused the nation to the highest pitch of 
excitement. 

The king was now at Newport on the Isle of 
Wight, off the coast of Hampshire, confined in 
Carisbrooke Castle. Here he was surrounded by 
his friends who endeavored to mitigate the rigors of 
his imprisonment, and here he held several inter- 
views with the commissioners sent by Parliament 
to arrange terms of settlement. His friends urged 
his escape while that was possible, but the king was 
timid, and while he hesitated a plan was formed 
by his enemies to take him to the mainland, where 
he would be more secure. It was proposed to 
remove him to Hurst Castle, where hands could be 
easily laid upon him when he was wanted. This 
castle was a very formidable stronghold overlooking 
the sea, and was deemed impregnable. 

Charles was well-nigh discouraged at the state of 
things, and when he learned that his removal from 
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Newport was contemplated, he gave way to his 
fears. One wild night, when all nature seemed to 
be in commotion, a force landed on the island to 
take the prisoner to Hurst. The object of this 
armed band was known, and the efforts to induce 
the king to flee were very earnest. There were 
present, besides the king. Colonel Edward Cook, 
who in the wild storm had been making efforts to 
secure the means of escape for the party, and espe- 
cially for Charles. He had so far perfected his 
arrangements that he was confident of success. 
Now he was rewarded by the obstinacy of the per- 
son whose safety he sought. The Earl of Lindsey 
was also present, one of the most devoted friends 
the king had ; also the Duke of Richmond, to whose 
judgment Charles was wont to submit. These 
three men urged until patience was at an end, and 
argument was exhausted. They knew the danger, 
and were aware that unless immediate action was 
taken it would be too late. 

*' Your Majesty must go," said Lord Lindsey im- 
peratively. 

*'l cannot," replied the king, with weak inde- 
cision. 

"You must or you will be taken," urged Lind- 
sey. 

" I shall be taken if I try to escape. What shall 
I do?" 

The Duke of Richmond added his entreaty, and 
with tears in his eyes besought the bewildered 
monarch to escape at once. 

'* Charles, why not go ? " he asked. 

*'l dare not; 1 dare not.' 
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Perhaps you can get away, and if you fail your 
condition will be no worse thaji if you had not made 
the attempt," said the duke. 

" But I told the commissioners that 1 would not 
try to escape. It will be worse for me if 1 am false 
to them." 

" But this force is not sent by Parliament, but by 
the army, and you are under no obligation to stay 
and fall into their hands." 

*' That makes no difference; I must not go." 

" Yes, sire, it does. You have not said that you 
would not escape from the army. The commis- 
sioners represent Parliament." 

" But 1 shall be as safe with the army as with 
the Parliament." 

*' Go, and be at liberty; you will be in a trap at 
Hurst Castle." 

Cook was one of the bravest soldiers in the king- 
dom, and he was enraged as he saw the hesitation 
of the king, and noted his obstinacy. ** The fool," 
he said in an undertone, as he wrung the water out 
of his dripping garments. 

He turned his back on the king — he was in no 
mood for flattery or obsequious attentions to the 
timid monarch who would not seek his own safety 
in flight. 

" Edward," said the king. 

No response from the irritated soldier. 

** Col. Cook, look this way," said Charles in a 
tone of command. 

Cook turned. A scowl was on his face. 

" Colonel, what do you advise? " asked Charles 
in a conciliatory tone. 
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** Your Majesty, is it any use for me to advise 
you, when Richmond pleads in vain, and Lindsey 
makes no impression on you? " 

Charles in an offended and somewhat haughty 
tone commanded him to give his opinion, and state 
his view of the case. 

" Does your Majesty want my advice? ' 

"Yes ; if not, I should not have asked it." 

'* Shall 1 suggest a case? " 

'•Yes." 

'* Suppose I should not only tell your Majesty, 
but prove to you, that the army intends forthwith 
to seize you; if 1 add that I have the password — 
horses ready at hand — a vessel attending me, hourly 
expecting me — that I am ready and desirous to at- 
tend you — that this dark night seems made on pur- 
pose — that I see no difficulty in the thing ; what 
would your Majesty do ? " 

" I would not go," was the reply. 

** Why not, your Majesty ? " asked Cook, almost 
unable to restrain his wrath. 

" Because in honor 1 am bound by my word to 
the commissioners. 

The three friends looked at each other signifi- 
cantly. Much as they were attached to the king, 
and loyal as they were to him in his misfortunes, 
they had little confidence in his honor, and when 
he prated of that, they smiled in doubt and con- 
tempt. "Fool," muttered Col. Cook between his 
set teeth ; Richmond turned and looked out of the 
window ; Lindsey leaned his head on his hand in 
despair. 

Toward morning the castle yard was full of 
w 
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armed men, loud voices were heard below the win- 
dows of the king's chamber, and Charles was in . 
great alarm. The three friends were summoned, 
and the affrighted prisoner declared to them that he 
was ready to escape. 

*' Too late," grimly and savagely replied Cook. 

'* Too late," ejaculated Lindsey in a melancholy 
tone. 

" Perhaps not," said Richmond a little more hope- 
fully. 

" Let us try," said Charles imploringly. He was 
at last ready to go. But it was now impossible to 
escape by the ordinary entrances, and the only way 
was by the window, and this was a forlorn hope. 
It was decided to lower the king down from the 
casement, and ropes which had been provided by 
the foresight of Cook were brought into use. The 
preparations were made speedily, but when the at- 
tempt was made, it was found that a squad of sol- 
diers had been quietly placed in the shrubbery 
where the escaping prisoner would fall into their 
arms. 

It was indeed too late. 

The attempt was at once abandoned, and the 
window from which the escape was to be made, is 
now pointed out to visitors at Newport. 

It would be impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced in London when the removal of the king, 
which took place the next morning, was publicly 
proclaimed. The Presbyterian majority in Parlia- 
ment denounced the act, and a motion was made 
that the king's concessions be deemed satisfactory. 
The passage of this would be a step toward the 
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restoration of the king, and the re-establishment of 
the monarchy. It meant besides this, the complete 
overthrow of Cromwell and the Independents. 

Among the characters cast up by the excitements 
of the times was William Prynne, who graduated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and who was one of the 
most violent of the Puritans. For certain utter- 
ances which were deemed seditious, he was ex- 
cluded from Lincoln's Inn, where he was a bencher, 
condemned to pay a heavy fine, to stand in the pil- 
lory, to have his ears cut off, and to have his works 
publicly burned before his eyes. Still later, Laud 
had his ears, which had been sewed on and healed, 
again cut off, and the letters — S. L. — branded on 
his cheeks. The letters stamped into his flesh stood 
for "seditious libeller." Prynne was in the Par- 
liament, and when the motion to accept the king's 
concessions were in debate, he made the longest, 
the most effective, and most conservative speech oif 
the discussion. When he was accused of treason 
to the Puritans and friendship for the king, he an- 
swered : " Mr. Speaker, first, I would remove the 
seeming prejudices which else may enervate what 
1 am to say. Some members, firstly, have aspersed 
me, that I am a royal favorite, alluding to the title 
of one of my works. All the royal favor I ever yet 
received from his Majesty or his party, was the cut- 
ting off of my ears, two several times one after 
another, in a most barbarous manner ; the setting 
me upon three several pillories in a disgraceful 
manner, for two hours at a time ; the burning of 
my licensed books before my face by the hang- 
man; the imposing of ten fines upon me of £$,000 
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apiece ; exclusion from the house, and court, and 
University of Oxford ; the loss of my calling, al- 
most nine years' space ; close eight years' impris- 
onment, without pens, ink, paper, or books, except 
my Bible, and without access of friends, or any 
allowance of diet for my support. If any member 
envy me for such royal favors, I only wish him the 
same badges of favor ; and then he will no more 
asperse me for a royal favorite, or apostate from 
the public cause." 

Cromwell was absent when the motion passed 
the House of Commons. The triumphant Presby- 
terians determined to make short work with him 
and with the army. But the army made short 
work of the Parliament. Col. Pride, at the head 
of a regiment of infantry, took possession of the 
avenues leading to the House of Commons, until 
Westminster Hall was securely guarded. At the 
main entrance he took his stand, and as the leading 
Presbyterians appeared they were seized and hustled 
away to a dark room in the basement, from which 
they were removed to the Hell Tavern, near Tem- 
ple Bar. Pride was not acquainted with the mem- 
bers, but Lord Grey, who knew them all, pointed 
them out. The few bystanders who saw what was 
going on enjoyed the illegal sport, and as one after 
another was trotted off to the ill-named tavern, a 
merry shout arose. Forty-one of the powerless 
majority were thus treated, in spite of remonstrances 
and threats. Cromwell came the next day, and 
while disavowing any knowledge of this procedure, 
fully justified it, and declared that it must be car- 
ried through. It was a necessity that knew no law. 
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The Presbyterians were ousted; the Independ- 
ents were in power, "the power of the sword/' 
as Hugh Peters, Cromwell's mad chaplain said. 
This weeding out of Parliament doubtless gave 
great satisfaction to the people. The bold, illegal 
act was justified, and at once the House of Com- 
mons was deluged with memorials asking for the 
instant trial of the king. They came from all parts 
of the kingdom, and from all classes of men. Par- 
liament was not slow to act in the line indicated by 
these petitioners. The public clamor made its ap- 
peal to willing ears. 

Charles was removed from Hurst at night, and 
taken to Windsor Castle, where he was placed in 
strict confinement. In the House of Commons a 
motion was made to impeach him, and a committee 
of thirty-eight was ordered to draw up the charges 
and make out the specifications. Donald Duncan 
was one of this number. He voted for the trial of 
the king, and justified his action by the course 
Charles was taking in making war on his subjects, 
causing bloodshed in his own realm, and conspiring 
against the welfare of the nation. 

The committee did not long keep Parliament or 
people waiting for its report. The action of the 
House ordering the committee took place on the 
twenty-third of December, and the report accusing 
the king of high treason was made on the first of 
January. The House of Lords refusing to concur 
in the report, the Commons without delay consti- 
tuted a '* High Court of Justice " to try the case. 
This court was the most august tribunal that ever 
sat on earth. It numbered one hundred and thirty- 
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five eminent men, of whom eighty-two were from 
the Parliament. 

There was no delay. The court sat at once, and 
that distinguished, high-minded jurist, John Brad- 
shaw, chief justice of Chester, was made president 
and supreme judge. Donald was one of the first 
elected to sit in this great court. It was against his 
wish, but public necessity prompted, and waiving 
his objections, he became a member of this famous 
body. Henry Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, who 
was educated at Oxford, was a prominent figure in 
the proceedings. He was a member of the Middle 
Temple, was distinguished in law, and had made a 
good record on the field of battle. The gallant 
Fairfax was also chosen a member ; but not being 
so fully bent on the condemnation of the king 
as were Ireton and Cromwell, did not attend. Lord 
Grey, of Groby, the same who pointed out the con- 
servative members of Parliament to Colonel Pride, 
was among the number. Cromwell, Monson, Lisle, 
Skipton, and many others known to fame had seats. 

When the court assembled, the names of the 
members were read slowly and impressively. The 
silence of death reigned, broken only by the mo- 
notonous voice of the reader. The hush of eternity 
seemed to settle on the assembly as name after 
name was called. When the name of Fairfax was 
read, no answer was returned. 

"Thomas Fairfax." 

No answer. 

** Thomas Fairfax," again called the crier. 

** He has more wit than to be here," came from 
a box in the gallery. Disorder reigned, and the 
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silence was exchanged for deep mutterings. Brad- 
shaw obtained order, and the reading went on to its 
close. When the charges were made, ending with 
the usual formula : *' In the name of the people of 
England," another response came from the gallery, 
of still greater significance: *'Not one-tenth of 
them." The soldiery leveled their muskets at the 
box, and were about to fire into it Had they done 
so there would have been a tragedy that would 
have shocked England almost as much as the death 
of the king could have done. Just as the leaden 
hail was about to be poured into the box it was dis- 
covered that the occupant was the Lady Anne Vere, 
wife of Lord Fairfax, who had uttered the obnoxious 
words. Lady Fairfax was undoubtedly jealous of 
Cromwell. She thought that credit was being given 
to Oliver that should have been given to her hus- 
band. She feared the growing influence of the 
great commoner, and had become embittered 
against him. She had gone with the republicans 
until they moved the trial of the king, but was 
shocked at the attack upon the sacred person of 
royalty. Her intense bitterness which led her to 
call out would have cost her her life but for the 
coolness of Colonel Axtel, who commanded the 
soldiers about to fire into her box. It was Lady 
Vere who kept Fairfax away from the trial, a fact 
that caused a rupture between him and Cromwell. 
The charges against the king were proven to the 
satisfaction of the court. His judges evidently be- 
lieved there was no truth in him, and no safety for 
the kingdom while he lived. His own letters and 
speeches were quoted against him. Some of these, 
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while not used as evidence, served to excite preju- 
dice in the minds of those who held his life. A 
letter to Queen Henrietta was produced, in which 
he wrote that he designed for Ireton and Cromwell, 
these specious rogues, no honor but death, and only 
a hempen rope instead of the silken garter. This 
letter was written at a time when Cromwell was in 
correspondence with the king, and trying to save 
him. 

After days, the verdict was given, and the sen- 
tence pronounced. Our hero, Donald, had pressed 
the charges, for he believed the king a guilty man, 
who ought to be deposed and sent into exile. He 
was not prepared for a death sentence. He argued 
that the life of the monarch should be spared, that 
his execution would be a misfortune to the liberal 
cause, that Charles in durance would have no sym- 
pathy, but Charles canonized as a martyr, would 
be a power sufficient to cause the resurrection of a 
dead monarchy and restore a demolished throne. 
Every effort was made to save the king's life, but 
without avail. The execution was fixed for the 
thirtieth day of January, and in less than ten days 
from the assembling of the court, the tragic event 
came to a culmination. 

A scaffold was erected in the street in front of 
Whitehall. With a firm step Charles ascended the 
fatal stairs that led him to his doom. Bishop Juxon, 
who had comforted him in the last days, stood with 
him on the scaffold. The king addressed the people 
around him, protested his innocence, forgave his 
enemies, and surrendered himself to the execu- 
tioner. Who that personage was no one outside of 
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a narrow circle knew. Two men, in the garb of 
sailors, wearing masks, adjusted him for his death. 
With a single blow one of these men severed the 
king's head from the body; the other lifted the 
trunkless head, streaming with blood, waved it 
aloft, exclaiming: "This is the head of a traitor." 

Parliament was in haste to finish its work. By 
formal action the monarchy was dissolved; the 
House of Lords was declared to be a useless appen- 
dage to the government; a new seal was made on 
which was inscribed: **On the first year of free- 
dom, by God's blessing restored, 1648." Various 
statues of the king throughout the kingdom were 
demolished. That in the London Exchange was 
broken to pieces, and on the pedestal was carved: 
Exit tyrannus, regum tUtimus — " The tyrant is gone, 
the last of the kings." 

Donald did not witness the execution, but as soon 
as the deed was done, he took Belle and hastened 
back to Saxenhurst. As they rode along, the sub- 
ject of conversation was the tragedy at Whitehall. 
It was hard to talk about anything else than that 
omnipresent subject. 

*' Donald," asked Belle, ** was Cromwell in favor 
of this execution?" 

** Yes, at last. For a long time he resisted it. I 
heard him say in Parliament, one day, * That the 
time was when he would have regarded the man 
who proposed the deposition of the king as the 
greatest traitor and rebel in the world; but since 
the providence of God had cast this upon them, he 
could not but submit to Providence, though he was 
not prepared to give advice.' " 
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**Does Cromwell want to be crowned king?" 
she asked. " Such is the common supposition." 
*' No; he is not so ambitious as some suppose." 
*' Who then was at the bottom of all this.^" 
** Ireton, ten times more than Cromwell." 
In this opinion Donald was not alone. Ireton 
had none of the scruples that held Cromwell back. 
Bishop Burnet says that "Ireton was the person 
who drove on the death of the king, for Cromwell 
was all the while in some suspense about it. Ireton 
had the spirit and temper of a Cassius in him ; he 
stuck at nothing that might have turned England to 
a commonwealth." 

" Have you seen any of the members of the royal 
family since the unfortunate king was arrested?" 

** Yes; they have visited their parent in his prison 
every day." 

" How many of the poor things?" 
*' Only two. The Prince of Wales escaped, and 
is at the Hague, safe from harm. The Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester have been 
permitted to see the king at all times." 

*' Where was the Duke of York all this time?" ^ 
*'Oh, James, you mean. He is with his mother, 
the queen, in Paris; he is only fifteen years old." 
'* Is the youngest son a promising boy?" 
** He is; and a very affecting scene occurred just 
before the execution." 

"Tell me of it, for everything about the royal 
family is of intense interest to me now." 

"After the sentence, the king called the little 
boy to him and placed him on his knee, and said: 
' Henry, these wicked people will cut off my head; 
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now remember what I say; perhaps they will try 
to make thee king, but mark me, thou must never 
be king so long as thy brothers Charles and James 
are alive. They will cut off the heads of Charles 
and James, if they can catch them, and thine too 
they will cut off at last. Therefore, do not let them 
make thee king.' " 

" What answer did Henry make to this? " 

" He said: 'Father, I will be torn in pieces before 
I will be made king.' " 

'* Donald, do you feel satisfied that all this will 
come out well?" 

** I hope it will. A republic will be established 
at once and a new government instituted." 

" Will it last ? Can a republic be permanent ? " 

'* It will, if the people of England are virtuous 
and intelligent enough for the maintenance of it." 

Ah I that was the question. 

The couple arrived at Saxenhurst, where the 
heavy cloud seemed to be lifted. There they were 
restored to the old and tender associations, and the 
ghastly scenes of national woe were shut out. It 
was like the old times, and they gave themselves 
up to the quieting influences of the surroundings. 

*' Sic est vita.'' 



CHAPTER XX 

1 miss thte. my mother I Thy Ima^ Is still 

The deepest impressed on my heart. 
And the tablet so faithful in death must be chill 

Ere a line of that Image depart 

—Eii^a Cook, 

''\\THAT is it, Violet ? " asked Belle, as her 
VV mother's maid entered the library where 
she was sitting one morning soon after 
her return. 

"Lady Winnefrede! Lady Winnef rede!" stam- 
mered the girl. 

**What is the matter with the Lady Winne- 
frede ? " 

"Oh, she is taken so, and talks so, and I don't 
know what the matter is with her." 
"Where is she? Tell me quick — ^where is she?" 
" In the east wing, in the gold room." 
" Fly to the stable and tell Cutts to send my 
husband to the gold room at once." 

Belle ran as fast as she could to the gold room, 
so called because it was elegantly decorated in blue 
and gold and had a very dazzling appearance. It 
was, in the time of Sir John Baker, the principal 
guest-chamber. 

She found her mother, who had gone into the 
gold room for some purpose, sitting in a large chair, 
her head inclined to one side, her eyes rolling in a 
singular manner, and the poor lady utterly unable 
to tell what the matter was. 
348 
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Belle spoke to her, but could not get an intelli- 
gible answer. 

" Mother, dear mother, what is the matter ? " 
she cried. 

Lady Winnefrede mumbled some inarticulate 
words which could not be understood. She seemed 
unable to use her tongue. 

" Oh, do speak to me, mother dear, speak to 
me." 

No reply came, but a constant muttering sound. 

Donald now arrived and gazed upon the sick 
woman. He saw that no time was to be lost, and 
without speaking a word, he went out and ordered 
Cutts to ride for his life to Cranbrook and bring 
Dr. Felstein to the manor without delay. 

" Oh, Donald, what is it ? " asked Belle, as her 
husband entered the apartment with a very serious 
look upon his face. " What is it ? " 

** Your mother is very sick." 

" I know it, but what is the matter with her ? " 

** We cannot tell yet, but we must do what we 
can for her. I fear that she has had a stroke of 
paralysis." 

** Oh, dear me ; poor, poor mother, what can we 
do for her ? " 

" But little until the physician comes. But don't 
give way to your feelings. Your mother under- 
stands what we say and will be disturbed by your 
grief. Keep calm and all will come out right." 

Donald lifted Lady Winnefrede in his strong arms, 
and bore her tenderly to her own chamber and 
placed her on the bed. Belle relieved her of such 
of her garments as she could without troubling her. 
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and covering her with warm blankets, stood watch- 
ing her until the doctor came. Cutts had found 
him at his door, just going out, and hurried him to 
Saxenhurst at a furious speed. 

Dr. Feistein was one of the most noted medical 
men of his day, and the family at Saxenhurst had 
implicit confidence in his skill. He came quietly 
in, and before speaking a single word to any one 
present, gazed long and earnestly upon the suffer- 
ing patient on the bed. A grave look was on his 
face as he studied the case, and Belle watched him 
with intense interest. Then, as if satisfied. Dr. 
Feistein turned and saluted Donald and his wife 
and made inquiries about Lady Winnefrede, all of 
which Belle answered, and then asked: **What is 
the matter with mother, doctor ? " 

*' Paralysis," he simply said without explanation. 

"Will she recover ? 

** We hope so," he answered, as physicians often 
do when they have very little hope. 

He prescribed for the sufferer, told how she was 
to be treated, and then sat down and entered into 
a full statement of the case. He gave them but 
little hope, and left them, saying that he would 
come again to-morrow. 

The case of Lady Dorset was a hopeless one, 
viewed from a medical standpoint. Her whole right 
side was totally paralyzed, to some extent she had 
lost her speech, and her heart beat in a fitful and 
irregular manner. Day after day Belle sat by her 
bedside ministering to her wants, while Donald was 
in constant attendance in order to be ready for any- 
thing that might occur. 
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About three weeks after the stroke, there came a 
morning when the mind of Lady Winnefrede seemed 
to be clearer, and she could understand what was 
said to her. She was quite rational and conversed 
in an intelligent manner, yet a little dazed. 

" Where am 1 ? " she asked. 

**At Saxenhurst ; don't you know?" Belle 
replied, kissing her forehead. 

*' Who are you? Violet?" 

" No, I am Belle. Don't you know me, mamma ? " 

•*Oh, yes, I know ; my daughter. Of course I 
know you." 

" Yes, mother, you are sick ; do you feel better?" 

"What is the matter with me? Why do you 
look at me so ? " 

"You have been very sick and under the care 
of the doctor." 

'* What doctor have I had ? I did not need a 
doctor." 

" You are sick now, dear mother. See how weak 
you are. You have been attended by Dr. Felstein 
of Cranbrook.'* 

** Yes, it dawns upon me; my mind clears. I was 
in the gold room, telling Violet what to do in order 
to make the apartment attractive for any guest that 
Donald might bring down from London." 

** Yes, mother, we found you there, and took you 
to your room, and here you are, to be well very 
soon, we hope." 

** I hope the will of God will be done. Where is 
Donald ? " 

"I am here, mother," said Donald, taking the 
hand of the invalid. 
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*' 1 am glad to see you, my son. Are you and 
Belle married ? " 

*• Yes, long ago. Don't you remember going to 
St. Dunstan's Church with us, and seeing the cere- 
mony ? " 

" I see ; my mind clears ; I was in the gold room 
when I felt a thrill. It was like electricity ; it 
passed, and I was faint, and fell into the great Turk- 
ish chair. Have I been sick long ? " 

" About three weeks, mother, you have been ly- 
ing here." 

'* Is it possible — so long as that ? " 

** Yes, and most of the time you did not know 
any of us, and it was very hard to see you thus, 
and we not able to help you." 

** I know you now, dear." 

'* Do you feel much pain ? " 

** No, none at all ; I think I could get up." 

•* We will have you up very soon, and when we 
can get you out to walk a little, you will improve 
rapidly. 

** Ah I Belle, something tells me that 1 shall 
never get well until I join the company above." 

** The doctor says you now have a fair chance, 
and he gives us the most cheering hopes. Keep 
up good spirits, and all will be well," 

** My child, the doctor does not know about this." 

** Why should you feel so about yourself ? " 

''Something within tells me." 

'* But you must live for us ; these are only mor- 
bid feelings that you have." 

** Yet 1 know that my time has come ; twice in 
my dreams have 1 seen the earl, and twice has he 
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called me to come to him. And I shall go. 1 feel a 
sweet and irresistible drawing to a fairer world. 
My work in this world is done, and 1 shall soon go. 
But I can talk no more now." 

Belle could not answer. The tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. She drew the curtains, adjusted 
the bedclothes, gazed at the patient for a moment, 
and then silently followed Donald, who had passed 
out before. 

Who can tell the history of dreams ? Who 
knows but that intelligence of what is to be is 
sometimes communicated to us through their 
agency ? The dying often have some intimation 
of the end. They hear calls from a distant shore ; 
they see sweet faces looking out upon them ; they 
catch the strains of music and the murmur of count- 
less throngs, and feel that they are bidden away, 
even when friends and physicians cherish the 
strongest hopes of their recovery. Who knows 
what all this means ? Do we live so close to the 
wall that separates time from eternity that we can, 
at times, hear sounds from the other side ? What 
is that something within that we hear ever and 
anon, speaking to us of another world outside and 
beyond this ? Who can tell ? 

Violet, the pretty maid with the pretty name, was 
the attendant of Lady Winnefrede during the night, 
and Belle took her place in the morning. As the 
faithful daughter entered her mother's chamber on 
the day after the above conversation, the invalid 
was lying with her hands folded, her eyes closed, 
and her form motionless. Silently moving forward, 
she gazed into the pale, emaciated face of the suf- 
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erer, and bending, reverently impressed a kiss on 
the pallid brow. Lady Winnefrede, who was not 
asleep, opened her eyes, and reaching out her hand, 
said : 

"My child, come to me. I have something to 
say to you." 

*• Ah I you are awake, I see ; how do you feel to- 
day ? " 

" Better, much better. J shall soon be well." 

** Oh, I am so very, very glad of that ; we will 
soon have you down in the library again, like your- 
self, mamma dear." 

"I am better only because I am almost home." 

*' Do not talk so. Have you breakfasted ? Let 
me prepare your morning meal." 

•* Violet has gone to get me something." 

" It will be something good, for I ordered it pre- 
pared for you last night, and I hope you will enjoy 
it." 

" Thank you, child, I think I shall ; but after 
breakfast will you not come in and read to me a 
little ? " 

" Oh, certainly ; what volume shall I bring ? " 

"None, 1 have one." 

After breakfast. Belle went to Lady Winnefrede's 
apartment, and sitting down by her bedside, softly 
said : 

"What shall I read? Saxenhurst is full of 
books." 

" Read a little from Mr. Baxter's book that Hugh 
Peters sent me." 

" ' The Saint's Everlasting Rest ' ? " asked Belle. 

"Yes, dear." 
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Belle began at a place where a mark indicated 
the page her mother had reached before her sick- 
ness, and read for nearly half an hour. Her voice 
was musical, her enunciation clear and distinct, and 
Lady Winnefrede enjoyed the reading very much. 

" Cromwell's chaplain did much more for me 
when he sent me this book than he thought. I 
have derived great comfort from it, and it has made 
light my way to heaven. Belle, lift me a little." 

Belle lifted her weak frame and laid her gently 
on the pillow, and while the loving arms of the 
faithful child were yet around her neck, Lady Win- 
nefrede gasped out : 

" I go — the earl — heaven — farewell, blessed " 

Lady Winnefrede was dead. 

A wail from the lips of Belle as she fell senseless 
on the bed by her mother's side, brought Donald 
and the servants to the room, and deep and sincere 
was the sorrow of all. 

Belle was carried to her own chamber, arrange- 
ments were made for the funeral, the services were 
held, and Saxenhurst settled down again to its usual 
quiet. The domestic calamity made less impression 
than it would have done in a time of peace. The 
strange condition of the country called the atten- 
tion of Donald from local troubles to the dire calam- 
ities, the strange, wonderful imbroglio in which 
England was being netted and thralled. Belle 
could not help having a part in his anxieties, and 
the preoccupation of mind caused thereby made her 
personal grief a little less poignant. Her loss was 
submerged in the great sorrow which had fallen on 
the whole land, under the cloud of civil war. 
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Donald had been so long away from Parliament 
that he felt the necessity of an Immediate return. 
During his absence the property of the crown had 
been sold, all the royal houses, the furniture, and 
the crown jewels of the late king. On the day of 
his arrival an executive council was organized to be 
the basis of- government. Of this Donald was a 
member, as were also Harry Vane, Skipton, Crom- 
well, Midmay, Martin, Valentine, Danvers, and 
others, to the number of thirty-eight. Bradshaw 
was president, and John Milton, clerk. 

**Well, John, we meet again under strange cir- 
cumstances," said Donald to Milton, as they passed 
out of the house together. 

*' Truly, friend, we do." 

"When we first met at Stoke Pogis we little 
thought that we would be associated in work like 
this." 

*' No; those were peaceful days, and we dreamed 
of love and literature ; but we have been wakened 
to war and revolution. To change the subject, let 
me ask for your wife. Lady Belle." 

**She is well, but has passed through a great 
affliction." 

" A great affliction— what ?" 

" Lady Winnefrede is dead." 

** Can it be ? I had not heard of that." 

" She passed away to the blessed ; we buried her 
beside the earl a few days ago." 

'* I had not heard that she was sick. My mind 
has been so taken up with public matters that I 
have had no time to think of my friends. It must 
have been a great shock to your wife." 
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" It was indeed a blow, but the dear old lady is 
at rest, and in that world of which she loved to 
speak. I trust that she has met the earl, with 
whom she spent so many happy years on earth." 

"So may it be ; but, Donald, have you heard of 
late from Roger Williams ? " 

"Yes, several times; letters have passed be- 
tween us quite frequently." 

" I hope he is prospering ?" 

" He is. He secured his charter, you know, 
through the help of Harry Vane, whose guest' he 
was, and since his return his colony has been rap- 
idly growing, and has become a power in America." 

" Do Mary and the children live and thrive ?" 

" Yes ; Roger has a nice family of little ones, and 
Mary proves a very excellent wife and mother." 

Milton sighed deeply. The reader can under- 
stand why. 

"I have not asked for your wife, John," said 
Donald. " Let me do so now, if it is not too late." 

" She is well, and is as happy as I can make her. 
I am not calculated to make a fashionable woman 
happy. Literature is my mother, my wife, my 
home, my heaven." 

" But neither mother, wife, home, nor heaven, 
seems to make you quite contented with your lot." 

"No. A literary man cannot be a very happy 
man." 

"Why not?" 

" Because he lives in an ideal world while en- 
gaged in his vocation. When he comes down to 
the cold, prosaic, practical world of men, women, 
and things, he is discontented. A man who works 
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hard at manual labor, who has no aspirations, no 
ideals, no dreams, no air-castles, never has any 
falls. He is always down, and there is no plunge 
for him to take. The old adage, you know, is, 
' He that is down need fear no fall.' " 

" I believe I am an intensely practical man. Na- 
ture did not put any poetry into my composition. I 
seldom build air-castles without putting strong, sub- 
stantial foundations under them." 

** Happy man ; you ought to be thankful for your 
intellectual make-up, your mental structure. As for 
me, I am a dreamer, pure and simple." 

" But, John, you dream to some effect The au- 
thor of ' Comus ' could be hardly otherwise than 
a dreamer." 

" If you think * Comus ' the work of a dreamer, 
what say you to * L' Allegro,' 

*' Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bora, 
In Stygian cave forlora, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy?" 

'* * L'Allegro ' bears the same marks, but * Co- 
mus ' I have read with the most pleasure. ' The 
Spirit's Epilogue' is delightful, and I could almost see 
the dreamer as he floated away, singing: 

** To the ocean now 1 fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye. 
Up the broad fields of the sky ; 
There I suck the liquid air 
Ail amidst the gardens fair. 

" I read * Comus ' to Belle the other night, and 
she was delighted with its classic mold, its rich con- 
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ceptions, and its striking originality. I recall one 
passage which pleased her very much : 

" But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run 
Qukkly to the green earth's end, 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers gf the moon. 

" Mortals, that would follow me. 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her." 



CHAPTER XXI 

I'll not such favour to rebellion show. 
To wp«r M. crown the people do bestow ; 
Who, when their giddy violence Is past. 
Shall from the King, the Ador'd. revolt at last; 
And then the throne they gave, they shall invade. 
And scorn the idol which themselves have made. 

—Jobii Crowne, 

CHARLES was dead ; his oldest son, heir to the 
throne, was in exile ; the commonwealth 
was inaugurated ; Cromwell was in power ; 
the functions of government were performed by the 
executive council ; England was bewildered and 
dazed ; Ireland and Scotland were restive and un- 
easy ; foreign nations looked on with suspicion and 
jealousy. Cromwell, the real monarch, the un- 
crowned king, found himself surrounded with dan- 
gers on every side. The royalists, sullen and 
grim waited their time, ready to rise at any mo- 
ment ; the ultra-republicans were in a state of dis- 
content because more extreme measures were not 
adopted, and the real friends of the new govern- 
ment were alarmed at the idea that Cromwell 
would be declared king. But as time passed on 
confidence was to some extent restored, and the 
government was respected and honored. 

Ireland gave to the new administration the great- 
est trouble. In Dublin Charles II. was proclaimed 
king, and the royal standard was hung out over the 
castle by the Duke of Ormond, who had been ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland by Charles I., 
360 
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in 1644. Ormond hoped to capture Dublin, and 
there make headquarters for the royal forces. If 
this project had not been nipped in the bud, Charles 
would have been crowned there. But when Par- 
liament and the council were informed of what Or- 
mond had done, an army was raised and Cromwell 
was made commander-in-chief. As soon as possi- 
ble the protector marched his army out of London. 
The day was a day of prayer. The Scriptures 
were expounded to the soldiers; and with the sing- 
ing of psalms the army marched for Ireland. The 
Protestants there had been exposed to dreadful per- 
secutions, and when they heard of the coming of 
Cromwell they were filled with joy. Ormond fled, 
and the republicans entered the city in triumph. 
Here Cromwell rested a few days, and then ad- 
vancing found the enemy fortified at Drogheda, and 
one of the most fearful battles recorded in Irish 
history was fought. 

The battle of Wexford soon followed. The Puri- 
tans marched to the gates and demanded the sur- 
render of the town. Wexford met the fate of Dro- 
gheda, and blood ran down the streets. It was not 
long before the cause of the. royalists was lost, and 
the last sign of resistance to the new government 
in Ireland was blotted out. In nine months Crom- 
well had subdued an immense armed rebellion. 

Donald was not with Cromwell in his Irish cam- 
paign. When not needed in Parliament, he was at 
Saxenhurst, where he found himself very happy in 
the society of his refined and cultured wife, who 
was well informed in regard to English history and 
politics, and who was always ready to discuss the 
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latter, and engage in the study of the former 1 
Many were the talks they had together in the oaken 
library of the earl among his books and costly 
statuary, and almost feeling the living presence of 
the old nobleman himself. 

Belle became very much interested in the elder 
son of the protector, and the conversation often 
turned on Richard Cromwell, who was so completely 
overshadowed by his father that he was little 
known even by the best-informed persons in Brit- 
ish society. Belle asked : 

"Have you seen much of Richard Cromwell, 
Donald ? " 

"Yes, I have often met him. He is hanging 
about Westminster most of the time doing nothing. 
A clown he is." 

" What is he like ? Whom does he resemble — 
his father ? " 

** Not at all. !f he resembled Oliver I would not 
call him a clown. He is a coarse, but well-mean- 
ing fellow, who has no stability of character, and 
who is unfortunate in being the son of such a 
father. Many a young man is unfortunate in hav- 
ing too much of a father." 

" He is married and the father of a family, is he 
not ? " 

" Yes, he married a daughter of Richard Hursley, 
mayor of Hursley, a person of character, standing, 
and respectability." 

" Do you know her baptismal name ? " 

" Oh yes, the lady rejoices in the euphonious 
name of — Dorothy." 

"Oh, what a name ! " said Belle with a merry 
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laugh. She was not Puritan enough to appreciate 
such a simple name. 

*' It has the merit of being plain and puritanic, 
and that recommends it to many." 

"! would have supposed that Cromwell would 
have more ambitious ideas for his son. It would 
have been like him to wish a marriage into some 
royal family." 

'*No, Belle, you misjudge Cromwell. He is 
democratic in all his tastes. He is a pure patriot, 
and has no aspirations for royalty, for himself or 
his children." 

"Perhaps he is, but it is hard for me to like 
him." 

" You are not the only one who has charged him 
with ambition. Even Fairfax at one time charged 
him with seeking royal alliance, and coldness sprang 
up between him and Cromwell on account of it." 

"Yes, Fairfax the first time I met him told me 
that Cromwell foolishly schemed at one time to 
marry his son to the Princess Elizabeth." 

** Nonsense, Belle ; Elizabeth is but a child, and a 
marriage with Dick would have been sacrilege. 
Fairfax is full of jealousy." 

** Cromwell is ambitious, and there is no account- 
ing for the dreams and schemes of ambition." 

"Why, Belle, that would have been the most 
unwise political move that Cromwell could make, 
and Cromwell is not a fool." 

" How could such an alliance be unwise, hus- 
band ? " 

" Because it would have offended and alienated 
all parties." 
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'* It might have seemed the reverse to him. An 
ambitious man seldom judges justly." 

** Oh, no ; Cromwell would have known that both 
parties would be disgusted with such a consumma- 
tion. The Royalists would have scouted Dick as the 
son of a pretender and a usurper ; and the Puritans 
would have charged Cromwell with wishing to se- 
cure the favor of the nobles. It would have worked 
badly both ways." 

" But Fairfax started the story ; and on what did 
he base his suspicions ? He must have had some 
reason for his notions ? " 

" Simply that Cromwell had some interviews with 
the king while striving to save his crown and throne, 
for such was his purpose at first." 

"Fairfax in some of his gossip one day told me 
that the alliance with Miss Hursley was broken off 
that a nobler one might be formed. Fairfax seemed 
quite sure." 

'* There was some trouble made by Dorothy, who 
did not care for Dick. She wanted a husband of 
her own rank. Fairfax is at the bottom of the idle 
story, and he greatly exaggerated some little atten- 
tions paid by Cromwell to the princess." 

** Have you ever seen Dorothy ? " 

** Yes, she appeared in the House one day, and 
Ireton introduced her to me as Dick's wife." 

" What is she like ? " 

" I remember her as a plain, commonplace body 
who would not impress a stranger." 

'* Well, about that other story that I have heard 
somewhere, perhaps from Fairfax. He has talked 
freely with me about Oliver and his ambitions." 
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** What other story do you refer to ? There are 
all kinds of stories circulating concerning the Crom- 
well family." 

Why that report that Oliver intended to marry 
his young daughter Frances to Charles II., and thus 
ally himself with royalty." 

''There is no Charles II.," said Donald with 
some asperity. He had come to be offended at the 
idea of royalty. 

"Well, Prince Charles ; Charley, as we used to 
call him to distinguish him from the king." 

*' No, no, Belle ; Cromwell did not want any such 
alliance. It would have been burdensome to him, 
distasteful to him." 

" Who did want it ? Somebody must have con- 
templated it for it was quite publicly urged." 

'' If the alliance was sought by anybody, it must 
have been by the great middle classes, the trades- 
men, shopkeepers, artists, and craftsmen, who 
cared little for the right or wrong of the question, 
but who thought all our troubles would be ended 
by such an unnatural consummation ; but it would 
have done no good. The middle classes do not rule 
in England. The army and the gentry rule. No, 
a Cromwell and a king could never mate." 

''True, very true, the eagle and the hawk cannot 
mate." 

" Belle, I will tell you a good story about Frances 
Cromwell." 

"Please tell it, dear, for I am longing for a good 
story, a real good one ; you know that times are so 
ghastly that a story that would make me laugh 
would do me good." 
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"This is it: Jerry White, one of Cromweirs 
chaplains, fell in love with Frances and of course 
she fell in love with him. They often met in secret. 
The fact came to Cromwell's ears one unfortunate 
day and he determined to look into it." 

*' And then there was a storm? I can imagine it." 
" No, there was not. You are mistaken there." 
'* Did he approve of it ? Of course he did not." 
" Not at all ; but he said nothing ; he put a spy 
upon them and had them watched, day and night." 
" That was a very mean thing for a father to do.' 
'* Mean, but safe. Cromwell is a diplomat." 
'* What came of it, do you know ? " 
'' Why, one day when they were together, Crom- 
well broke into the room and found Chaplain Jerry 
on his knees begging Frances to be his wife. There 
could be no mistake about it, and Cromwell asked 
what the chaplain was doing on his knees. Jerry 
was quick-witted and sought to save himself. He 
said that he had long loved and courted his daugh- 
ter's maid without success, and now he was on his 
knees before Frances, humbly praying her ladyship 
to help him in his suit. Cromwell saw through it, 
but determined to take advantage of it, and turning 
to the maid who stood blushing by, asked her why 
she treated the young man in that way and com- 
manded her to hearken to his pleading. The girl 
taking her cue from what Jerry had said, and desir- 
ous of saving her mistress, admitted that she was 
the object of the chaplain's attention. This was 
what Cromwell wanted. He sent for Goodwin, his 
favorite, and commanded him to marry White and 
the maid. It was a bad fix to be in, but neither 
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party dared oppose. The marriage took place on 
the spot. The only satisfied person was the maid, 
who unexpectedly had gained a husband. To her 
the protector gave a large sum of money and sent 
her away with her husband." 

" What did Frances say and do ? Did she stand 
it ? " 

"What could she say or do? How could she 
help standing it ? If she had told the truth, her 
lover would have been convicted of lying, and his 
case would have been worse for that." 

" That marriage should not have taken place if I 
had been Frances." 

'* Probably not. Nor would it have taken place. 
If instead of Frances, it had been Bridget Cromwell, 
wife of Ireton. Bridget had her father's will and 
determination, and often overruled him; Frances 
was a mere child, but a pretty one." 

Soon after this conversation, Donald returned to 
Parliament. Cromwell was waging war in Scotland. 
Prince Charles, a weak, corrupt, insincere, unprin- 
cipled, dissipated young man, had sold himself to 
the Presbjrterians of the North, He was willing to 
do anything, make any sacrifice, submit to any 
Indignity in order to secure a crown. The Scotch 
imposed on him the most severe obligations, to all 
of which he yielded. He agreed to root out the 
Episcopal Church, to exterminate popery, and to 
undo the evil work of his father. He was brought 
down to the most abject condescension, by repudi- 
ating the memory of his parents. He hesitated at 
nothing, but came to the lowest humiliation and the 
basest Ingratitude, Negotiations with him being 
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concluded, he sailed to Scotland with seven Dutch 
vessels, and landed amid the grim Scotch with little 
to make his coming an event of joy. The Scotch peo- 
ple feared him, hated him, but consented to crown 
him, because they supposed they could make him 
subserve their purposes. They hated the house of 
Stuart, but hated Cromwell more. 

Charles had no sooner landed in Scotland than 
Cromwell appeared on the Tweed with a magnifi- 
cent army panting for victory. The Scotch, under 
Commander-in-chief Leslie, were entrenched near 
Edinburgh, and there Cromwell met them. They 
were so strongly fortified that the republicans dared 
not attack them in their strongholds. For two or 
three weeks there were only severe skirmishes, in 
which nothing decisive was done, and the republican 
army was being wasted by sickness and lack of 
supplies. But the victory at Dunbar was so de- 
cisive that it changed the essential features of the 
campaign. The siege of Edinburgh, the capture of 
Stirling, and at length the glorious victory of Wor- 
cester put an end to the war, destroyed the Scotch 
army, and gave to Cromwell the assurance of com- 
plete success. The whole British empire was at his 
feet. England, Ireland, and Scotland were subju- 
gated, and the fate of the commonwealth was set- 
tled. The personality of Cromwell was felt every- 
where — in battle, in Parliament, and among the 
people. 

The entry of the victor into London was a scene 
memoraWe in the history of the British nation. 
The whole people turned out to welcome him. The 
soldiers sang the Psalms of David as they marched 
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through the streets, or filled Hyde Park with their 
exultant ranks. It was a national jubilee* over the 
complete downfall of monarchy and all its supports 
and appendages. 

Parliament was now becoming troublesome to the 
lord protector. It was a jealous, unreasonable, carp- 
ing body. Its leading men were afraid of Cromwell, 
who was growing so great that they were being over- 
shadowed by him. He came to the conclusion that 
Parliament should be dissolved, and a new election 
of men, fresh from the people, made. With him 
action quickly followed conviction. 

Rising in his seat, he moved that a definite day 
be fixed for the dissolution of the strange body, and 
to prevent any damage from undue haste, he pro- 
posed that the time be fixed for three years from 
the day when he made his motion. It was an ex- 
traordinary legislature and had an extraordinary 
history, and did not propose to die without a strug- 
gle. Its members had dwindled down to a compar- 
atively small number. Vacancies had not been 
filled, members purposely absented themselves in 
order to delay business, and the derisive term of 
" Rump Parliament " was applied to it. It was but 
the rump of the " Long Parliament, '* and was an 
object of contempt among the British people. Crom- 
well desired it to be dissolved, but the members 
who had held power so long wanted to keep it, and 
resisted the efforts of Oliver to break it up. Thus 
matters went on until 1653, when the great leader 
discovered that Parliament was not keeping faith 
with him. It had determined that the "Rump" 
should be a part of the new legislature if one was 
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formed. This Oliver resisted. He wanted a new 
set of men entirely ; but old members, who knew 
they could not be re-elected, strove to have the re- 
mains of their body included in the Parliament that 
was to be. 

While the bill fixing the basis of the new Parlia- 
ment was under consideration, Oliver, having dis- 
covered the duplicity of the men with whom he 
was dealing, determined to make a bold move. 
Boldness was one of his characteristics, and it 
was never more conspicuous than now. With 
Harrison, his trusted general, he appeared in the 
House of Commons, placing his men so that 
they could command all the avenues of ingress and 
egress. Just as the question was about to be put, 
he rose and delivered a fiery speech, hurling denun- 
ciations on every side. The excitement was be- 
yond description ; members rose to their feet with 
the most menacing gesticulations, and the whole 
body was swayed as by a tempest. Wentworth 
interrupted him with vehement replies, and Speaker 
Lenthall, with a perception of the dignity of his 
office, shouted, ** Judicium Dei I judicium TDHI " 

Harry Vane got the floor and endeavored to an- 
swer this wild speech. He might as well have en- 
deavored to answer a tornado. Oliver interrupted 
him with the reproachful remark, *'You, Harry 
Vane, might have prevented this." 

Chaloner, who had been one of the regicide 
judges, came up to the speaker with his fists 
clenched as if to smite, but Oliver waved him away, 
saying in a voice of thunder, " Depart ye." 

" I will be heard," said Chaloner. 
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*' Depart, 1 say," replied Cromwell; *' you are a 
drunkard." 

To Wentworth and Martin he gave worse charac- 
ters and harder names. 

Vane could not be put down, though in the con- 
fusion his voice could hardly be heard. He held 
his place, claiming his right to speak; but Oliver 
pointed to him in scorn and cried : 

" Sir Harry Vane I Sir Harry Vane ! The Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !" 

Then he called the soldiers, told Harrison to take 
the body of Speaker Lenthall away ; took the 
mace, the speaker's ensign of authority, threw it to 
his men, and told them to remove the bauble ; tore 
to pieces the bill before the Commons, and ordered 
Westminster Hall to be locked up. The next morn- 
ing appeared over the door of Westminster a notice, 
'* This House to Let." There was now no House 
of Lords, no House of Commons, no executive 
council. Cromwell was king ; only in name, pro- 
tector. 

A new Parliament was summoned, which lasted 
only five months. That was known as the ** Bare- 
bone's Parliament," and was a body of men honest 
in purpose and diligent in the transaction of busi- 
ness. The famous '* Praise-God Barebone " was a 
member, and was very active. He was in the 
" Long Parliament," but so quiet that little seems 
to have been made of him. But in this short Par- 
liament he was conspicuous enough to give it his 
name. 

Cromwell was declared lord protector, invested 
with the sword of power and the robes of State in 
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Westminster Hall, and throned for life, with the 
privilege of naming his son or any other person as 
his successor. 

After the dissolution of this Parliament, Donald 
had an opportunity to spend much time at Saxen- 
hurst, and delightful were the days with Belle, in 
wandering through the grounds of the manor, in 
visits to Cranbrook, in plans to improve the estate, 
and to benefit the servants and retainers. 

One day as they were strolling toward Cran- 
brook the name of Ireton was mentioned. 

"His death, which occurred in Ireland," said 
Donald, *' was a most unfortunate thing for the 
commonwealth." 

" ! have always admired the character of Ireton," 
said Belle. *' He was so noble a man, and so firm 
a friend." 

** Yes, he was a brave soldier, and a true republi- 
can. When after the battle of Worcester Parliament 
voted to several commanders the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds each, Ireton alone of all the number re- 
fused to take it. He wrote to Parliament, telling the 
members that he * did not wish their gift, that they 
had many just debts, which he desired they would 
pay before they made any such presents ; that he 
had no need of their land, and therefore, would not 
have it ; and should be better pleased to see them 
doing the service of the nation, than so liberal in 
disposing of the public treasure.' " 

'* I have often wished I could be acquainted with 
Ireton, for his dash and push have won my admira- 
tion. I delight in men of his stamp." 

''Next to Cromwell, Ireton was the most bril- 
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liant soldier on the field ; not so profound as Fair- 
fax, but more dashing." 

** I was in hopes that he would live, and that 
Cromwell would at his own death name him as his 
successor, Ireton would have carved out the des- 
tiny of the commonwealth. '* 

'* He could hardly do that without jealousy on the 
part of others who suppose themselves as much en- 
titled to it as Ireton. The government is beset with 
jealousies and suspicions." 

** Who will succeed the protector when he dies?" 

" Dick Cromwell, I suppose. At least it is nat- 
ural that he should do so." 

" I sincerely trust not. Dick has no administra- 
tive power. He would be a dupe of designing 
courtiers." 

*' Let us hope that the life of Oliver will be 
spared for a long time and that England may have 
rest under him." 

" That is a thing to be desired most devoutly." 

Awhile after this, business taking Donald to Lon- 
don, he was invited to spend a few days at White- 
hall with the family of the protector, and while he 
was there the aged mother of Cromwell died, at the 
age of ninety-four years, and he was privileged in 
hearing that benediction which she pronounced on 
her noble son, just before she expired : ** The Lord 
cause his face to shine upon you, and comfort you 
in all your adversities ; and enable you to do great 
things for the glory of the Most High God, and to 
be a relief to his people. My dear son, I leave my 
heart with thee. Good-night." 

In the \yinter of 1654, a domestic episode oc- 
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curred at Saxenhurst which, however it might have 
been a separate thing at first, was ultimately to 
wind itself into the whole story of the Kentish 
manor. 

Belle became the mother of a beautiful child, 
whose coming was destined to bring gladness and 
song. Since the death of Lady Winnefrede, in 
spite of the cheerfulness of Belle and the good 
nature of Donald, there had been a quiet sadness 
hanging over the whole house, felt even by the ser- 
vants. But when the tidings went abroad that the 
manor had this new gift from heaven, a profound 
joy seemed to spring up in all hearts, and before 
the first cry of the child was heard a new life ap- 
peared to be imparted to the whole household. 

The child was a girl. 

Donald might have been disappointed, for he 
wanted a son, but he did not say so ; indeed, his 
joy was so great that Belle was so comfortable and 
happy in her new world of maternal bliss, that had 
he one feeling of regret that the child was not a 
boy, that one regret would have been swallowed 
up in a surging sea of thankful emotions. 

A month later as the mother held up the babe be- 
fore her husband, she asked : 

*' What shall be her name, Donald? Baby must 
have a name." 

" I don't know. !f it were a boy Td name it " 

** But it isn't a boy, and a boy's name will not 
do." 

"Very true; that is so, it is a girl, and like girls 
generally, has got to be a domestic tyrant in thirty 
days." 
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"What shall the name be, husband? Tyrant 
would not be a good name." 

" Call her Belle. 1 like that name." 

*' No, dear, you have one Belle, and we don't 
want two Belles jingling about the house. In time 
it would come about that one would be ' Great 
Belle,' and the other 'Little Belle.' " 

''That would not follow. It would be 'Little 
Belle 'and 'Udy Belle.'" 

" No, Donald, ! am determined that you shall 
have but one Belle." 

"Then let it be ' Winnefrede,' for your sainted 
mother, almost as much mine as yours — ^the only 
mother I ever knew." 

" Lady Winnefrede did not like her name very 
well; indeed, few persons like their own names, 
and I would a little prefer something else. Winne- 
frede is the name of our sainted one. Can you 
think of any other, dear? " 

" Oh, yes, I can think of several, but you would 
not like them, nor should L" 

" Mention some of them, and let me judge." 

"Would you like to name her for some one you 
have known or heard of ? " 

" Yes, some one whose name is as sweet music," 
whispered Belle. 

" Well, let me think. ' Dorothy,' for Dick Crom- 
well's wife; 'Elizabeth,' for the princess; 'Brid- 
get,' for Ireton's wife; 'Henrietta,' for the exiled 
queen; ' Heloise,' for the love of Abelard; ' Frances 
Crom ' " 

"Oh stop! stop! That is enough; I do not 
want any of these." 
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*' I see, there are no names pretty enough for my 
wife's pretty baby." 

** Yes, there is Cne beautiful enough for my little 
daughter." 

'* Well, let us have the name, if you have se- 
lected one." 

'* ! named baby before she was born." 

'* What ? You named baby before it was born 
and did not consult me ?" 

*' Yes. Had it been a boy it should have been 
• Donald.' " 

" Ah ! then it would have been ' Old Donald ' 
and 'Young Donald.' A poor rule that will not 
work both ways, Belle." 

*' But I would have had my way for all that." 

" No doubt of that ! But what is the name you 
have selected ?" 

Belle drew her husband's head down to her, and 
whispered in his ear, "The baby's name is Bea- 
trice.*' Donald kissed his wife, but said not a word, 
but felt all the more. 

So the baby had a name — " Beatrice." 

While Belle was caring for the baby at Saxen- 
hurst, Donald was much of the time in London, at- 
tending to public business. He was enabled to ren- 
der great assistance to the government in its foreign 
relations. Cromwell was making the treaty of 
1655, with France, when the news came that the 
Vaudois Protestants were suffering dreadful perse- 
cutions, their villages burned, men and women 
slaughtered without mercy, and innocent blood 
flowing in torrents. When Donald, in an official 
capacity made known these things to the protector. 
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the kindness of his heart caused him to burst into 
tears, and he ordered Milton to communicate with 
the king of France, refusing further negotiations 
until these barbarities should cease. Donald, so 
well acquainted with Cromwell, knew that under 
the armor of the iron man of war beat a heart as 
tender and true as ever throbbed in the breast of 
woman. These persecutions in the valley of Pied- 
mont brought from the pen of John Milton one of 
the sonnets which have made his name illustrious 
for more than two hundred years : 

Avenge, O Lord I thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones. 
Forget not I in thy Book record their groans. 

Who were thy sheep, and, in their ancient fold, 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with Infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learned thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

** You have heard," said Milton to Donald, soon 
after, " that the kingly title has been offered to the 
lord protector, have you not ?" 

"Yes, I have heard of that; how does Crom- 
well take to it ? " 

" Not at all. He says that God has blasted the 
title." 

*' So he will refuse it if it is offered. Is he great 
enough to refuse a crown ? " 
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'* You may be assured ef that. Cromwell is true 
to the republican idea.*' 

And he was true to it. When Parliament wished 
to confer the title with all its powers and preroga- 
tives, he weighed the matter and made this reply : 
*' I am persuaded to return this answer to you ; that 
1 cannot undertake this government with the title 
of king. And that is mine answer to this great and 
weighty matter." 

Donald and Belle in the years that followed were 
associated with the prominent events in the social 
and political life of London ; the former the warm 
friend of Cromwell, the latter the admired wife of 
one of the most substantial statesmen of the times. 
Together they were at the marriage of the protec- 
tor's two daughters, which was the social event of 
the year. Mary, the elder, married Lord Faulcon- 
bridge, and Frances was wedded to the son of Lord 
Rich. The protector held the rank of king, and 
the marriage of his daughters was as noticeable as 
like events among royal families. 

So the commonwealth was established in tempo- 
rary power, conspiracies were crushed, enemies 
were subdued, social life held its wonted way, and 
society resumed its usual quietude and routine. 

And so far all was well. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve 
Its life of glorious fame to leave ; 
A life of honor and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth. 

—Loi^ellotv, 

THE protector is dead ! Such were the startling 
words that passed from lip to lip, until through- 
out London it was known that Cromwell had 
passed away from life. 

The military campaigns, the herculean labors, the 
reckless exposures, the intense excitements of the 
ten previous years, had broken down the health of 
this great man; and when in addition, domestic dis- 
asters came crowding upon him thick and fast, his 
lofty soul bowed, and his great nature sank under 
the accumulation of troubles. 

His favorite and idolized daughter. Lady Claypole, 
was taken sick at Hampton Court. Prostrated by 
an incurable disease, suffering the most intolerable 
anguish, rending the air with cries of pain, implor- 
ing her physicians to give her something to end her 
agony, she was an object of pity and commiser- 
ation. Day and night the protector watched her 
with the deepest anxiety, and so deeply did the 
iron enter into his soul, that after more than a 
dozfen days of bitter sorrow he took to his bed, on 
which he had hardly cast himself, ere the intelli- 
gence was brought to him that the object of his 
human worship was dead. It was a fearful shock, 
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and he bowed under it. Tenderly they bore him to 
Whitehall, and laid him on the bed which he was 
never to leave alive. Bravely he battled with dis- 
ease, but the hero who had conquered at Edgehill 
and Marston Moore, at Dunbar and Worcester, was 
to fall before the king of terrors. Day by day he 
grew worse and worse, until it appeared to all his 
friends that he could not live. 

While he lay thus near eternity, surrounded by 
his chaplains and preachers, in whose prayers he 
trusted more than in the drugs of his physicians, he 
called the name of the most trusted among them : 

" Goodwin, Goodwin, come to me I " 

"Here I am sir," answered the preacher named. 

" Goodwin, tell me," panted the dying man. 

" Tell you what, sir? What question would you 
ask?" 

*' Goodwin ! Goodwin ! Can a man fall from 
grace?" 

*' No, sir. All hell could not bring that about." 

"Are you sure, man? Are you sure?" 

" Yes, sure as the word of God can make it." 

" Then I am safe, Goodwin." 

"Yes, you doubtless are safe; but how, my 
lord?" 

" Because I am sure that I was once in a state of 
grace." 

" I trust that you are now in a state of grace, and 
be assured that a person once in a state of grace 
cian never fall from it." 

Cromwell rested satisfied — rested on a dogma, 
but doubtless had under it a substantial hope. 

The council, alarmed at his condition, sent to him 
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a deputation to ask him to name his successor. He 
hesitated, said he should not die, but at length 
named Richard, his eldest son, and shortly after 
died, on the third day of September, 1658. 

Thus ended the remarkable career of one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever lived ; certainly 
the grandest and most magnificent figure of his 
times ; and outside of his own family he had no 
more sincere mourner than that patriotic citizen, 
Donald Duncan. 

Donald was at Saxenhurst at the time the pro- 
tector passed away from earth. A messenger was 
sent to him at once with the sad intelligence. He 
was out in the ample grounds of the manor, shak- 
ing a well-loaded tree, while Belle was picking the 
fruit as it fell, when the messenger, travel-worn and 
covered with dust, was hurried along by Cutts, who 
had been made to understand that his tidings were 
of the most important character. 

" This man wants to see the master," said faith- 
ful Cutts. 

**What do you want of me?" asked Donald, 
coming forward quickly. 

" I bring a letter from his excellency, Secretary 
Milton,'* said the man. 

" Let me have it at once. It must be important." 

The man produced a letter bearing the great seal 
of the commonwealth. 

" What is this document ?" Donald asked. 

" I don't know ; but I was told to ride for my life 
and have done so." 

Donald took the paper and unfolded it. As he 
read a look of dismay gathered on his face. '* Mer- 
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ciful heavens ! " he exclaimed. *' Belle ! Belle ! ** 
he cried. 

" What is it, dear ?" cried the lady, running to his 
side. 

*' The protector is dead ; trouble, trouble for the 
commonwealth ! " 

Belle nearly fainted ; she realized the magnitude 
of the loss ; she forecast the danger a restoration of 
the monarchy might be to her husband. 

** I must go to London at once,'* said Donald ; " 1 
shall be wanted there." 

" Yes, certainly, you must go without delay." 

Slowly they returned to the manor house, talking 
about the sad death of the republican king. It was 
not only a public calamity, but to them fraught with 
personal consequences. 

"When did the protector die, Donald?" asked 
his wife. 

'* John does not say, but it must have been 
within the last twelve hours. The message was 
dispatched as soon as the breath left the body, of 
a surety." 

" Did you know he was so sick ? Had you any 
idea of this?" 

" I knew he was ill, but supposed that his anxiety 
for Lady Claypole was the cause of it, and that he 
would be better as soon as he could get a little 
rest." 

*' How long shall you remain in London ?" 

*' I cannot tell ; but I shall hasten back as soon as 
1 can come." 

It was not an hour before Donald was galloping 
to London. Thrice on the way he changed horses, 
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and reached the metropolis to find the people fear- 
fully agitated and the republicans in great perplexity 
and indecision. They all knew that Richard must 
be placed in power as the Constitution directed, but 
of his ability to cope with the difficulties of the situ- 
ation there was universal doubt. However, there 
was but one way, only one thing to be done, and 
the republican leaders were agreed in doing it. 

So Richard Cromwell was installed in the first 
seat in the nation. Had he been possessed of suffi- 
cient ability for his high station he would doubtless 
have had a peaceful and lasting reign. While he 
might not have had the popularity and power of his 
father, he would have escaped the violent opposi- 
tion directed against the great protector, and the 
people, tired of strife, would have sustained him in 
power, in order to keep in a quiet condition. 

A few days after the inauguration of the new 
protector, Donald and Milton were lunching to- 
gether at the Falcon Tavern, when the former said 
abruptly and almost in a whisper: 

*' John, a storm is brewing. I feel it in the air.** 
'* It does not require a philosopher to tell that." 
*' No ; but it has not dawned on many of our as- 
sociates in the government yet, but it soon will." 
" What will be the end of it, Donald ?" 
" No one can tell what will happen if Richard 
proves unable to sustain himself in the position 
which he holds. " 

" But, Donald, why should you have any fears of 
that ? You show an unusual timidity." 

" I fear t>ecause Richard has not the traits of a 
man who can govern.** 
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" He has shown some boldness and decision." 

"Yes, but his decision is fitful and unreliable, 
you know." 

" He means well, and is virtuous." 

" Hugh Peters is virtuous, but who would put 
him at the head of the commonwealth ? " 

" Very true ; a man may mean well and not have 
the power to govern, as we have seen before." 

"However, we must do all we can to sustain 
him. Every influence must be brought to bear to 
hold him up." 

" Certainly ! Certainly ! If he breaks down the 
commonwealth will break down." 

*' I fear, John, the hostile attitude of the army. 
There is treachery under the uniforms of some of 
our commanders." 

" You have reason to fear, not only the army, 
but the treasonable element in Parliament. Over- 
ton, Ludlaw, Okey, and Alured are creeping out of 
the holes where they have been hidden ; Fleetwood 
is a disappointed man and is gathering strength 
against the protector, and worse than all, Richard is 
not surrounding himself with the strongest counsel- 
ors. A few appointments have shown us that." 

The fears expressed by these two friends of the 
new government were well founded. The military 
power forced the protector to dissolve his Parlia- 
ment and make appointments which were distaste- 
ful to him. At length Richard, wearied with the 
constant strife and having little of his father's 
tenacity and firmness, resolved to retire from his 
exalted position. He was not born to govern and 
knew it. When this purpose was made known, the 
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republicans were in consternation, and a council 
was held which resulted in sending a deputation to 
urge him to retain his office and not throw the na- 
tion into confusion and peril. At the head of this 
deputation was Donald Duncan. The deputation 
met Richard at Whitehall. Richard received them 
with great respect and with considerable dignity. 

" We have come," said Donald, speaking for the 
deputation, '*to remonstrate against a purpose said 
to have been formed by you to retire from the pro- 
tectorate. If no such purpose is in your mind, 
we can congratulate you on your administration, 
thank you for this kind reception, and retire. But 
if you have any such intention we would like to 
stop awhile and reason with your highness." 

"I have such a purpose," answered Richard 
promptly, evidently meaning that the interview 
should be a short one. 

"So we have been informed. The people are 
agitated by the rumor, and the country will be 
greatly injured by it." 

" I am sorry that the step should be an injury, 
but I must persist in it." 

** Let us argue the case with you before you take 
a step involving such tremendous consequences." 

"State your objections, gentlemen. 1 will treat 
them candidly." 

" Your withdrawal, sir, will lead to a division in 
the republican ranks, dishearten the friends of the 
commonwealth, and cause a general rising of the 
royalists." 

" But Parliament can elect some other man and 
avert the calamities of which you speak." 

z 
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overturned the long Parliament, which had existed 
in some form for twenty years, and invited Charles 
to come to London and re-establish the kingdom. 
A new Parliament voted the restoration, and the 
exile entering England from the Hague, landed at 
Dover, and marched with great demonstrations of 
public favor to the capital. 

" Everybody seems glad to see me," said Charles 
to Gen. Monk. 

*' Yes, sire, the people rejoice in your return." 

" If the people are so glad to see me, I don't see 
why I stayed away so long," he said laughingly. 

It is not hard, at this day, to see why England 
received Charles so heartily. Lord Macaulay fur- 
nishes the reason, in a picture of the times, which 
he draws : " England was in imminent danger of 
sinking under the tyrrany of a succession of small 
men, raised up and pulled down by military caprice. 
General was opposed to general, army to army." 

As soon as the monarchy was restored, Donald 
repaired to Saxenhurst He was one of the few 
men trusted and beloved by Cromwell, whom 
Charles wished to attach to his court. The young 
king knew his power and influence among the rep- 
resentative men of the land, and no sooner was he 
on his throne than he commissioned the Earl of 
Clarendon to go to Saxenhurst and seek the assist- 
ance of Donald in the formation of the new gov- 
ernment. Charles knew that Duncan while a firm 
friend of Cromwell and the commonwealth, had 
opposed the execution of Charles I., and was desir- 
ous of securing his aid. Clarendon sought Donald 
and made known the wishes of the king. 
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"Any reasonable position in the new government 
you can have,'* said the earl. 

" I do not see my way clear to accede to the 
wishes of his majesty," replied Donald. ' I want 
no place in the government." 

''Will you give your reasons ?'* asked the earl. 
" I would like to know what they are." 

" They are numerous ; perhaps I had better not 
speak of them." 

" Perhaps I can dispose of them. We want you 
so much that we are willing to compromise many 
things," 

"You cannot dispose of my objections. Some 
of them are domestic ; others rest in conscience. 
Then I want a season of rest and quiet ; but beyond 
that, I do not feel that it would be consistent for 
me, with my past record, to accept office under the 
crown." 

"Duncan, the past is past. You and I have 
been actors in it. Let us look to the present." 

" Rather, what is written is written, earl." 

" But Gen. Monk, your friend, who has been 
active under Cromwell, is to take command under 
Charles. He yields." 

"Monk has never been a republican. 1 have 
never trusted him." 

" Then Fairfax will have place. He will enter 
the new government." 

"Fairfax objected only to what was unjust and 
criminal in the monarchy ; I object to the monarchy 
itself. To serve under it would be embarrassing, 
unpleasant, and hypocritical." 

" But you intend to ive under it. 
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*' Yes, as Charles has been pleased to show me 
his royal favor, I shall live quietly in the kingdom. 
But to live under the monarchy is one thing, to 
serve under it is quite another thing. I shall be a 
loyal subject of the crown, as the people of Eng- 
land have preferred the crown to the common- 
wealth; but my past action will be a protest against 
the existence of the crown." 

" Well, Duncan, I must give it up ; I hoped to 
carry back a different report to the king, for he 
feels kindly toward you, both for your own sake, 
and for the love and loyalty of the Earl of Dorset, 
whose son and representative you are." 

The Earl of Clarendon retired, and Donald set- 
tled down to quiet home duties. He had no sym- 
pathy with Charles, but determined to make no 
trouble for him. 

The " Convention " Parliament, as it was called, 
extended at once a general pardon to all political 
offenders, except some of the regicide judges. 
Donald was exempted from arrest by a special act 
of the king, who hoped to induce him to come 
actively to his support, and did not have to him any 
ill-will. Rather, Charles liked Donald and wished 
him to be about his person. 

Saxenhurst was quiet, but one night an event oc- 
curred which was quite serious in its character. 
Donald had retired to rest, and the servants were 
- story-telling in their kitchen, when three men, in 
the habiliments of the Romish priesthood, applied 
for admission at the castle gate. Cutts, at the 
head of the servants, bade them begone, but they 
.demanded to see the lord of the house. They 
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would take no denial. At length word was taken 
to Donald, who was much surprised at what he was 
told. 

"Priests?" he asked; "what do priests want 
here ? I will not see any priest at this hour of the 
night." 

"They say that they must see Donald Duncan 
at once." 

In a whisper, Cutts said : " I think the men are 
not what they seem. They are not priests, but I 
did not tell the servants so." 

" Right, Cutts, very right. You can always be 
trusted, old fellow." 

Donald went down and found the three priests 
counting their beads, while the servants regarded 
them with suspicion. As soon as he saw the men 
a glance of recognition passed between them un- 
noticed by any one but the sharp and intelligent 
Cutts. 

" Reverend sirs, why do you come to our manor 
at this hour of the night ?" asked Donald, so that 
the servants could hear. 

" Son, we are traveling on a pious errand to Lon- 
don, weary and on foot, and seek food and an 
hour's rest ; grant this to us and we will begone, 
for we must be nigh to London at the rising of the 
sun." 

" I am not of your faith, holy fathers, but 1 will 
give you food. Take it quickly and begone." 

Donald drew Cutts aside, as If to tell him what 
to set before the men, and whispered to the trusty 
fellow: 

" Cutts, these men are my friends ; 1 know 
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them. Send all the servants to bed at once. Be 
still as death. Let no lights be seen in the house, 
and when the servants are all asleep (be sure ; 
don't trust one of them) take the priests to the 
secret chamber in the tower, and make them se- 
cure, but let no one see you do it. The servants 
must think that the men will go in an hour. Be 
very discreet." Cutts returned to the kitchen, 
and said, so as to be heard by all the servants: 

" The master says you may have all the food 
you want, but you must be gone and the castle 
closed up in an hour, and he means what he says." 
Then turning to the servants, he said with au- 
thority that was conceded : 

" Go to bed now ; the master is tired, and don't 
wish to be disturbed again to-night. I will feed 
these poor men and let them go — the master says 
in an hour ; 1 say in a half -hour," and he looked at 
the pretended priests as if he meant what he said. 

The servants, who suspected nothing, were glad 
to get to bed. In a half-hour the men went clat- 
tering through the hall, out through the gate which 
clanged heavily behind them. 

"The priests are gone," said the servants who 
woke, as they turned over and went to sleep again. 

When all was still Cutts found the men, and 
quietly brought them in by a side entrance, and hur- 
ried them to the secret chamber. 

This secret chamber, the existence of which 
would never be suspected, was entered by the mov- 
ing of a stone in the tower wall, which turned on a 
pivot noiselessly. It was made for just such a pur- 
pose as that for which it was now to be used. 
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Having seen the men safely in the secret apart- 
ment, Cutts returned and reported to his master, 
who sought the tower, guided by the groom. As 
he was about to enter, he turned to Cutts, and 
said : 

" These men are friends of the commonwealth, 
and enemies of the king. A price is on the head of 
each one of them. They must be hidden here and 
protected until they can be gotten away in safety — 
Can I trust you?" 

*'With my life, sir." 

" Then go down and be ready to answer any one 
who may come to the gate. They are doubtless 
pursued, and may be tracked to the manor. To 
you they are priests who have eaten and gone their 
way." 

'* I understand, sir. No one is to know that the 
men are here." 

" No, not a living soul." 

Cutts went down to watch, and Donald touching 
the spring moved the stone, and stepped into the 
secret chamber. The three men rose as he en- 
tered ; they were disguised, but he knew them. 
They were Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, three of 
the regicides. They told him that they were es- 
caping, and that pursuers were on their track; 
that it was a matter of life and death to them. 
Donald assured them that they were safe for the 
present, that he would stand by them until they 
could go in safety, and after a long conversation, 
bade them "good-night." 

He then went down and found Cutts on duty. 
While they were conversing about the events of 
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the night, a pounding was heard at the gate. After 
a sufficient time had elapsed to give the impression 
that the warder had just awakened from his sleep, 
Cutts, from the casement, called out in a sleepy, 
petulant tone : 

" Who is there, this time of night? " 

"The servants of the crown," was the answer. 

** What do you want, and why do you make all 
this disturbance here? Tell us what you want." 

** To see the master of the house at once." 

"You cannot see him now. We dare not call 
him." 

** We must see him; we will; if you resist us you 
resist the crown, and you know what the conse- 
quences will be." 

" I cannot let you in. It is contrary to the rule." 

"Where is your master? " 

"In bed." 

" Arouse him and tell him we want to see him." 

"I cannot; he must not be disturbed. He has 
retired and is resting." 

The men conferred with each other. They had 
doubts as to their right to force an entrance, and 
their ability to do so, even if they had the right. 
But one of them called again, " Let us in." 

" You must wait until morning; what do you 
want?" 

"Three escaping criminals." 

" Criminals! Zounds, this is not a prison." 

" Have you seen three men to-night who looked 
like fugitives? " 

" Were they priests, holy men of the church? " 

" Disguised as such, they were." 
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" Three holy men of the church came here for 
food, and like a good Christian 1 attended to them." 

"Where are they now, knave? " 

"1 fed them, and turned them out at the great 
gate, where you now stand bellowing." 

*' How long ago was that? " 

" Two hours or more." 

" Are you sure you let them out? " 

"1 swear it." 

*' Those men were not jpriests at all." 

" Not priests ? Mercy ! Who then were they ? " 

" Criminals, whose heads will be cut off as soon 
as we catch them." 

'* Mercy, men! What have they done? " 

" No matter what. Call your master." 

"No use at all; you must wait until morning; 
when the sun rises you may come and search the 
manor from top to bottom." 

"We will not wait. Open, open to the crown. 
We will come in." 

"Then you must batter down the castle walls." 

" That we will do right quick, unless you let us 
in." 

Cutts gave a derisive laugh. He was bold — but 
began to be apprehensive of trouble. 

"Oh, you sturdy knave, we will break every 
bone in your worthless body when we get in." 

"When you get in. Ho! ho! ho! You would 
not get in if you escorted the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was here last week." 

" Clarendon! " the men whispered to each other. 

" We must be careful. If the earl has been here, 
that puts another face on the matter." 
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"What shall we do? " asked the leader. 

**We must wait until morning," said one of 
them. 

"That will not do/' replied another; "the regi- 
cides will escape if we wait until morning. They 
cannot be here; let us go on." 

This wa^ at length agreed to, and the party 
mounting their horses rode rapidly away. 

The regicides remained in the secret chamber 
several days until Donald through his agents made 
arrangements for their escape to America, when one 
night they were spirited away, and in the New 
World lived many years in seclusion and peace. 

Donald seldom went to London now. He de- 
voted himself to the care of the estate, and lived an 
easy, quiet life. According to his own wish, he fell 
out of public life and notice. But he was a close 
observer of public events, and a conversation which 
took place between him and his wife, some time 
after the restoration, shows how he viewed the 
operations of government under Charles II. 

"My dear husband," said Lady Belle to Donald 
one day, "why do you always look so sorrowful 
when you have news from London? " 

" Because, dear, the whole trend of the govern- 
ment is downward." 

" What makes you think it is so? " 

"Why, think of some of the acts of Parliament; 
and King Charles has become an Episcopalian, and 
has declared that Presbyterianism is no religion for 
a gentleman. Then the * Act of Uniformity ' com- 
pels all clergymen to adopt the Prayer Book." 

" Yes, 1 know that many Puritan divines have 
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been ejected from their livings because they would 
not accept the teachings of the Book of Common 
Prayer." 

'* Two thousand of them on the anniversary of 
St. Bartholomew's Day were so ejected. And this 
makes Episcopacy the national religion." 

'* But what to the people is the difference? " 

'* Nothing between the two systems; but every- 
thing as between Episcopacy as a State religion and 
liberty of opinion." 

'* How will the Scotch bear this? " 

**Why, Charles, after having signed the cove- 
nant, is trying to force Episcopacy upon the Scotch. 
They are compelled to support the Established 
Church, and the poor Covenanters are being tor- 
tured if they refuse. Then the ' Conventicle Act ' 
forbids all Puritan meetings, and the 'Five Mile 
Act' prevents all Nonconformist clergymen from 
appearing within five miles of their old places of 
worship. Then laws have been passed against the 
Quakers, an unoffending class of people, designed 
to drive them out of the kingdom. These things 
make me sad indeed, as they disappoint all my 
hopes of our becoming a free people." 

" Roger Williams educated you to liberal ideas. 
A little less of Roger might have saved you from 
some of your liberalism." 

" Yes, but aside from all that I say of oppression 
at home, our foreign relations are shameful. The 
nations of the earth know that we are ruled by a 
weak, voluptuous king, and treat us accordingly. 1 
am ashamed to be called an Englishman. Under 
Cromwell, England was respected in all the world." 
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" Well, Donald, we have our little kingdom here 
at Saxenhurst, and we can find rest and security in 
it if nowhere else." 

" True, darling, we are to each other all in all." 

Thus the years went on at Saxenhurst. Little 
Beatrice grew to be a beautiful child, admired and 
beloved by all who saw her. She made the manor 
bright with her sunshine and song. Her mother 
kept young in the life of her child, and Donald 
never wanted any other paradise when sitting with 
the child upon his knee, and Belle, his beautiful 
wife, beside him. 

The year 1665 was remarkable in London for the 
prevalence of the great plague. It was imported 
from Holland, and was found in all parts of the 
kingdom, though in London it made its most dread- 
ful ravages. At that time the population of the 
city was four hundred and sixty thousand. Of 
these at least two hundred thousand fled when the 
plague began to rage, leaving two hundred and 
sixty thousand to its desolations. In May, four hun- 
dred and thirty died; in June, five hundred and 
ninety; in July, sixteen hundred and thirty -seven ; 
in August, seventeen thousand and thirty -six; in 
September, thirty-one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-nine. When a case was known a red cross 
was put upon the house, and the inscription, *' God 
have mercy upon us." London was a vast laza- 
retto, and all England was in sackcloth. This 
plague raged with more or less violence until it was 
banished by the great fire of the following year. 

The "Great Fire," as it was called, began one 
September day, in Pudding Lane, and swept on 
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with fearful power, until four hundred and thirty- 
six acres of ground had been burned over, four 
hundred streets obliterated, eighty-six churches, in- 
cluding St. Paul's, consumed, many public build- 
ings, such as the Royal Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the Guild-hall, swept away, and fifty 
million dollars' worth of property lost. 

The plague and the fire made sadness over the 
land, and though Saxenhurst had escaped, the dwel- 
lers there could not fail to be saddened by the re- 
markable occurrences. While the gloom hung over 
the nation, it was suggested to Belle that a visit to 
the new settlements in America would be a pleasant 
thing for herself, and a relief to her husband. The 
fugitive thought deepened into a conviction that a 
permanent residence in the New World might not 
be undesirable. 

" Donald, have you any thought of ever going 
again to America?" she asked her husband one 
day, as they were conversing on home matters. 

" I have often thought of it, but without serious 
calculation." 

''Would you like to go very much?" 

" Yes; why do you ask. Belle?" 

" Because I would like to go and see what is on 
the other side. 1 have never seen America, and I 
would like to visit the grave of Beatrice." 

*' It has been in my mind many times since the 
collapse of the commonwealth; but I have said 
nothing because I supposed you would not wish to 
leave the old manor." 

" Saxenhurst is a dear place to me, but it involves 
too much care, is too great an expense, and it 
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might be well to close our lease of it. My parents 
are dead, the country is in a wretched state, and 
your posiition is one which makes me solicitous lest 
you become obnoxious to the crown. 1 dislike to 
see you so anxious about national affairs." 

'* Trlie, Belle, there is little to keep me in Old 
England, and I would like to see New England once 
more before I die." 

This matter was much talked over, and Donald 
finally decided to take his family to America, and 
stay as long as his wife desired. The winter was 
spent in making preparations, and in May a vessel 
was found about to sail from Southampton to 
Salem. 

The lease of the manor was surrendered to the 
estate of Sir John Baker, the servants were dis- 
posed of, the furniture sold, and the passages se- 
cured. Cutts came to his master and asked per- 
mission to accompany him to America, and it was 
decided that he should do so. Just before the clos- 
ing of Saxenhurst Donald paid a short visit to John 
Milton, whom he found residing at Chalfont, in 
Bucks, where he had just finished *' Paradise Lost," 
his great work. Mary Powell was dead. Kathar- 
ine Woodcock, his second wife, had also died after 
having lived happily with the poet about fifteen 
months. It was a love match, and the love did not 
die until the object of it was removed by death. It 
is of her he writes: 

Methought 1 saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave. 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint 
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Mine, as whom wash'd from spot of child-bed taint 
Purification in the old law did save, 

Her face was veii'd, yet to my fancied sight. 

Love, goodness, sweetness, in her person shin'd 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But, oh ! as to embrace me she IndinM, 

1 wali'd, she fled, and day brought back my night. 

When the poet was fifty-five years of age, he 
married Elizabeth Minshuli, a young lady of twenty- 
five. He was poor, ill-treated by his daughters, 
children of Mary Powell, and totally blind. She 
was an excellent wife, and brought to him a little 
money which kept them from absolute want. He 
stood to the government about as Donald did, and 
a happy day they spent talking over the past. 

Milton had made an arrangement with Samuel 
Simmons to publish his great work, and the book- 
seller had agreed to pay him five pounds down, and 
five pounds for each edition of thirteen hundred 
published. As the reader knows, the work was 
published. Two payments were made to the poet 
before his death in 1674. One instalment was paid 
to the widow, who then sold out her interest for 
eight pounds. In ten years three thousand copies 
were sold. The original of the second receipt to 
the bookseller is the work of a blind man. 

April 26, 1669. 
Rec'd then of Samuel Simmons 
Five pounds, being the second 
Five pounds to bt paid, mentioned in the 
Covenant of pay. Rec'd by me 

JOHN Milton. 
Witness 
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After spending two delightful days with Milton, 
Donald returned to Saxenhurst, where the arrange- 
ments for removal had already been perfected. A 
troop of servants waited to bid them farewell, and 
in a week all was closed up, and Donald, Belle, and 
little Beatrice, with Cutts, were en route for South- 
ampton where they were to embark for America. 

Saxenhurst was left to decay. It had temporary 
occupants until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when it was let to the government for 
the confinement of French prisoners, and during a 
period of seven years several thousands were quar- 
tered there. They left it in a dilapidated and 
ruined condition. The manor house is now totally 
gone, except the two great towers which remain to 
show what the edifice once was, and attest the am- 
bition of Sir John Baker. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Westward the course of empire takes Its way ; 

The four first acts already past. 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest offspring Is the last 

—Bisbop BerktUy. 

AT the " Anchor and Crown, " a little inn on High 
Street, near the Bar Gate, in the ancient 
town of Southampton, Donald Duncan and 
family had found a temporary home while waiting 
for the sailing of the ship which was to bear them 
to America. In former times, overlooking the sea, 
stood an imposing tower. On the top of the tower 
was a platform, known as the ** Lookout," which 
was a favorite resort for strangers who visited the 
town. The keeper of the tower, a queer specimen 
of the genus homo, who made his living by his atten- 
tion to strangers, had procured a large book, in 
which he asked visitors to inscribe their names, and 
also write something, in poetry or prose, that might 
remain as a token of their visit. Great people and 
small, wise people and foolish, had left their auto- 
graphs, sometimes with comments wise or other- 
wise. There were found the names best known in 
English history and literature. There was the sign- 
manual of one Will. Shakespeare, who had written : 
"Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears." Beneath, Ben Jonson had inscribed : " Did 
he want ears with which to bury Csesar ?" The 
name of Walter Raleigh was there with an ambi- 
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tious paragraph attached. There was something 
written by Francis Bacon, and a bit by quaint 
George Herbert. 

Early on the morning after their arrival, Belle and 
Donald saw the sun rise, from the top of the tower. 
It was a charming day, and the great orb came up 
in all his majesty. The blue sea was spread out like 
a level plain, and no one could fail to look over it 
and wonder what was far, far away beyond. Don- 
ald had signed his name in the keeper's book, but 
would not add anything to it. As Belle sat dream- 
ily looking off, the man brought his book and asked 
her to write in it. 

"What shall I write ?" she asked. 

"What you please. The page is white and 
clean ; fill it all up." He urged that she should take 
the whole page and write out just what she was 
thinking about when he set the book before her. 
Belle took the pen, and began to write as follows : 

We sit by the blue sea and say, 

"Who made thee?" 
Answer the foam-crested billows, 

"Come and see;" 
The white sand on the shore, 
Waves breaking *neath the oar. 
Or, rushing on with angry roar. 
Tossing, heaving evermore ;— 

These agree 
To speak one lofty name 
And shout from main to main, 

"God made the sea." 



We sit by the blue sea, and gaze 
Far awav : 



Far away ; 
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What is beyond the wild billows^ 

Who can say? 
Home is beyond the tide, 
Friends are on the other side, 
Light and life there abide 
For all who to earth have died ; 

Endless day 
Shines beyond the ocean blue. 
For all the pure and good and true. 

Far, far away. 

We sit by the blue sea, and think 

About heaven ; 
Beyond the foam-crested billows. 

It is given 
The soul to see its rest 
In the mansions of the blest. 
With the brightest and the best. 
Who have stood the scorching test; 

And sin-driven, 
' Have fled to Jesus' side 
In that dear cleft to hide. 

Seeking for heaven. 

We sit by the blue sea, and dream 

Life away ; 
Far o*er the foam-crested billows 

Fancies play ; 
Forget we all the woe and wrong. 
That to this week-day world belong; 
That some are weak, though we be strong— 
They cannot sing one cheerful song. 

But sit all day 
In stony grief ; by billows tossed 
On life's rough sea ; shipwrecked and lost. 

And cast away. 

We sit by the blue sea, and die 
Some day. 
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Playing with the foam-crested billows 

And the spray ; 
Then we awake at once to see 
How grand our human life should be ; 
How sin and wrong our souls should flee. 
As we climb up, O Lord, to thee. 

Mortal stay, 
Dream not away thy little life. 
Engage not thou in idle strife. 

Life's not a play. 

In a few days they were at sea. For six weeks 
the slow craft was tossing up and down upon 
the billows of the Atlantic, with generally fair 
weather, and average speed. Belle was a good 
sailor. After the first day out, she had no seasick- 
ness, while Donald was entirely free from that dis- 
agreeable accompaniment of an ocean voyage. 
The ship was clean, the passengers merry, and the 
crew well behaved. Sports and plays on deck, 
reading, singing, and games in the cabin, took up 
the time of the voyagers. Belle and Donald had 
long conversations about their new home in Amer- 
ica, while little Beatrice skipped about the ship, 
from stem to stern, as blithe and gay as a bird let 
loose from its gilded prison. 

Before leaving Saxenhurst, the definite place of 
locating in America was not fixed. Donald was in- 
clined to Providence, but his wife much preferred 
Boston. 

" What kind of a place is this Salem, where we 
shall disembark when we touch land? " asked Belle 
of her husband as they were walking up and down 
the deck on one occasion. 
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"A thriving town, with excellent people and 
privileges of all kinds." 

" Would it be a good place to educate Beatrice? '* 
"Excellent; no place could be better." 
" Is it free from anything injurious to health? " 
'* 1 think it is uncommonly so. Its location is ex- 
cellent." 

" Then why not stay there when we arrive ? 
From what you tell me, I judge that it is likely to 
be an important place in the history of New Eng- 
land." 

"Boston is the seat of government; but aside 
from that, Salem is equal to Boston as a place of 
residence." 

** Then 1 think we had better stop there awhile 
after we land, and look about. If the people and 
the place make a favorable impression upon us, we 
can remain; if not, we can remove to Boston, or to 
some town in that immediate vicinity. Our want 
is a home where we can make our declining years 
comfortable and happy." 

" Declining years. Belle ! What a funny idea!" 
" Declining years will come, Donald, though it 
may be too early to speak of them now. Say ' ad- 
vancing years,' dear." 

"Well, we will see what is before us, and in the 
days to come can decide which of these places we 
will live in. Between Boston and Salem I have no 
choice." 

It was therefore decided that the place of location 
should not be fixed until after the arrival of the ship 
at Salem. The voyage at length came to an end, 
and the ship rode in the harbor of the old town 
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where our voyagers were to find a home, and a last 
sleep. Few persons who have not crossed the 
ocean in a sailing ship can realize the sense of re- 
lief one feels, when after weeks of sailing and drift- 
ing, the vessel comes to anchor, and the land ap- 
pears in full view. And it would be quite impos- 
sible to tell the feelings of these two pilgrims as for 
the first time the gravity of the change they were 
making, was fully realized. Up to this moment they 
had been excited by the incidents of the voyage, 
but as they gazed over the side of the ship, and saw 
the green hills of New England looming up in the 
distance, a sense of the uncertain future came to 
them, which was almost overpowering. 

Donald thought of that other landing, when lively, 
loving Beatrice was with him, and the early love of 
his life had not turned to ashes. Now, he was a 
stronger, nobler man, and the woman at his side 
was a fit companion for his more enlarged sphere of 
thought and action. The gushing exuberance of 
his first love was followed by the profound satis- 
faction and perfect restfulness of the second. He 
often wondered how two loves, each supreme in it- 
self, could so widely differ. 

It was a beautiful summer day when Donald, 
Belle, and little Beatrice landed in the old town by 
the sea. With his previous knowledge of Salem, 
Donald knew where to go. He took his family to 
a little tavern standing in School Lane, which is 
now one of the finest streets in the city. From 
this he removed to the " Blue Anchor Tavern," 
kept by Mrs. Eleroy Hollingsworth. Here he found 
accommodations adapted to his temporary wants. 
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A suite of rooms was assigned them, which had the 
few conveniences that those early times afforded. 
Walks through the town, rides in the country, talks 
with the inhabitants, and sundry investigations 
made, convinced both husband and wife that Salem 
would be better adapted to the quiet life they pro- 
posed to lead than Boston or any other place. In 
Boston Donald would be drawn into politics at once, 
and that he wished to avoid. His old friends would 
claim his services in the affairs of government, and 
he would be forced into public life, in spite of his 
determination; but here in quiet Naumkeag he 
could live in the utmost seclusion. This Belle 
greatly desired, as she feared that in spite of all 
the professions of the king, the home government 
might yet conclude to disturb some of the more ac- 
tive supporters of the commonwealth, who were 
now in exile. If so, the ban might fall on Donald, 
who had been so warm a friend of Cromwell. 

Having concluded to remain permanently in 
Salem the next question was as to a home. The 
houses were few in number, and none that could 
be purchased were such as Donald wanted. To 
stay long at the poor little tavern was not to be 
thought of, and building seemed to be a necessity. 
So Donald began to plan a house which he thought 
it would be wise to build. He selected an admirable 
site, near the fine river that flows through the town, 
dividing it from Northfield, and at once set to work 
to put the acres under thorough cultivation. 

"Shall we build a large house or a small one. 
Belle?" Donald asked of his wife one day, when 
they were discussing the matter. 
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"Oh, a small one, by all means; what do we 
want of a large house?" 

"What rooms do you want on the first floor? 
Give me your idea of what you want in a house." 
** Well, there must be a parlor large enough to 
enable us to give an occasional entertainment to 
our friends; a reception room, to prevent the con- 
stant use of the parlor, for callers; a sitting room 
or living room, where we shall spend our evenings 
when at home; a dining room, which is a necessity 
in every house; a kitchen, where the raw materials 
will be converted into manufactured articles for the 
master's table; and — and — oh, 1 forgot, there must 
be a library for you; it need not be large, but it 
must be complete, cosy, and sunny. I can see in 
imagination just such a nice library room as 1 wish 
you to have." 

" Are these all that you want on the first floor?" 
"Yes, these are all that 1 can think of except 
closets in plenty, and pantry room sufficient." 
" All these. Belle, on the first floor?" 
" Yes, I don't see how there can be less." 
" Then in the second story; what there?" 
"Why, our own chamber, which should be large 
and well lighted; another for Beatrice, who is get- 
ting to be a large girl, and will want her own bed, 
books (bric-a-brac, a modern lady would have 
added), and such like; two guest chambers will be 
enough; then I must have leading out of our cham- 
ber a nice little boudoir in which I can hide when 
the servants or you are cross." 

"As if 1 was ever cross. Belle! That fs slan- 
der." 
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*' Oh, I know you have not been cross with me 
yet, but 1 hope you will be sometime, for it would 
be dreadfully monotonous to have a husband who 
did not scold now and then; it would be like a baby 
that never cried." 

'* Oh, Belle, I can be dreadful cross when 1 want 
to be." 

" Hush ! Don't interrupt me in my story. Then 
in the attics there must be nice dormitories for the 
servants." 

"Servants in America, Belle? What are you 
thinking of, dear?" 

*' Why yes, of course; servants in America." 

" But here every man is master, and every 
woman is mistress. Lords and ladies there are 
none, or rather all are lords and ladies." 

"Yet we must have servants, nevertheless. 
There must be the woman-of-all-work, a waitress, 
French, if we can get such, and a groom." 

" Cutts applies for the place of groom, so that is 
settled. Will you want a governess for Bea- 
trice?" 

" No, I will be her governess, and teach her for a 
while." 

"Now, have you mentioned all the rooms you 
want in the house." 

"I think I have." 

" Then let me count up and see what we have 
thus far — parlor, one; reception room, two; din- 
ing room, three; living room, four; library, five; 
kitchen, six — then upstairs: two guest chambers, 
eight; our chamber, nine; chamber for Beatrice, 
ten; your boudoir, eleven; four dormitories for serv- 
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ants, fifteen; with pantries, closets, etc., — in all 
about twenty, — all in a small house," 

"Well, small compared with Saxenhurst." 

*'Oh, yes; it will be small in comparison with 
Saxenhurst, the castle of Sir John Baker. And 
now for the arrangement — have you thought how 
you would like to have your house divided up ? " 

*' Not fully; but I can give you an idea of what I 
think we want." 

Taking a paper. Belle drew the plan of such a 
house as she thought would be desirable. Donald 
offered his suggestions here and there. Day after 
day, they altered and amended it until they were 
satisfied with the arrangement. Then Donald took 
the papers to Mr. Morton, the principal architect 
and builder in the town, who was instructed to 
work them out to completeness. Then the contract 
was made, and in the following year the mansion 
was finished. 

** 1 must have a name for the new house," said 
Belle one day, as they were inspecting it. 

'* Oh, they don't name houses here," said Donald. 
*' That is English, you know." 

'' If they don't, we will." 

''What will you call it?" 

" Does not a name suggest itself to you at once, 
Donald?" 

'* No, I have not thought of a name; but I pre- 
sume you have." 

" Yes, husband, I want the new house called New 
Saxenhurst." 

''Very good. Belle, the house shall be dubbed 
New Saxenhurst." 
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While the house was being finished, Donald de- 
voted himself to the investment of his property, to 
informing himself as to the usages of the courts in 
which he was to practise, and with the affairs of the 
town and colony in which he was to have citizen- 
ship. 

On Sunday the Duncan family was constant on 
the ministrations of Rev. John Higginson, who was 
pastor of the church where Roger Williams once 
preached, and in the veritable frame building in 
which the apostle of soul-liberty first broke the 
dead silence of a stagnant world on a theme that is 
now the prattle of lisping childhood, as well as the 
philosophy of educated men. 

"Donald, just think of Roger pouring out his 
eloquence in that little martin box," said Belle. '* I 
should think he would have split the sides out." 

*' Just think of Hugh Peters, poor fellow, Crom- 
well's mad chaplain, a brave man who did not fear 
the wrath of kings and tyrants, who has been hung 
and quartered as a regicide, tearing about on that 
little platform," replied Donald. 

** What years was unfortunate Hugh Peters set- 
tled here ? " 

"From 1636 to 1641. As soon as he resigned 
here he went to England and plunged into the storm 
of revolution." 

" The government seems to have been peculiarly 
severe with him. Why was it, do you know ?" 

"Yes. You remember that at the execution of 
Charles there were two men disguised as sailors on 
the scaffold." 

" Yes, I well remember the fact," 
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*' The present king has been informed that one of 
those masked men was Hugh." 

*' Was it so, do you know?" 

*M do not know assuredly, but I think he was 
one of the men." 

** Did you ever hear him preach ?" 

"Many times. He was a rough and coarse 
preacher, but striking and very original in his illus- 
trations and figures." 

" It seems strange to worship in this little house 
after worshiping in St. Dunstan's, which is vener- 
able with age." 

** Yet, with Roger in the pulpit pleading for uni- 
versal toleration of religious opinions, it was more 
glorious than St. Dunstan's." 

As the months and years passed by, no happier 
family was found in Salem than that which abode 
in New Saxenhurst, overlooking the beautiful river 
which bounds the town on the north. Donald en- 
tered into all affairs of the place with zest, and 
soon became one . of its most efficient citizens. 
His family was loved and respected by all, and no 
regret was felt that Salem had been selected as a 
place of abode. 

Thus time rolled on until Beatrice had cele- 
brated her sixteenth birthday, and was fast devel- 
oping into a most beautiful young woman. She 
was as unlike the spiritual beauty of her sainted 
namesake, as she was unlike the queenly elegance 
of her mother. Shall an attempt be made to de- 
scribe her ? She was superbly beautiful. Her 
form was perfect, and would have realized the 
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ideal of an old Grecian artist as a model of grace 
and elegance. Her face was gloriously radiant, and 
the masses of dark hair falling around it made it a 
sunny picture on which no one could fail to gaze 
with pleasure. The arched eyebrows, the silken 
lashes, the red and sensitive lips, the dimpled 
cheek, and refined, aristocratic chin, all added to 
the charms of person which distinguished her, and 
were supplemented by her general contour and ele- 
gance of carriage. If she lacked her mother's maj- 
esty of person, she more than made it up in a hun- 
dred little nameless graces of movement and ex- 
pression which soon proved her the belle of Salem, 
so acknowledged by all who saw her. The Blue 
Anchor Tavern was a favorite resort of many of 
the young people of the town. Besides being a tav- 
ern, par excellence f it was the home of an esteemed 
and honored family. The widow of Richard Hol- 
lingsworth was one of the principal women of Salem, 
and drew about her the best influence of the place. 
Mary Hollingsworth, her daughter, was a fair and 
cultivated girl, between whom and Beatrice a warm 
friendship existed. When the Duncans removed 
from the Blue Anchor to New Saxenhurst (so called 
by the family, though not perhaps so recognized in 
the annals of the town), the attachment was not 
broken, and when Mary was not at Saxenhurst, 
Beatrice was at the Blue Anchor. Though Mary 
was a handsome girl, she was not like Beatrice. 
The latter's face was eloquent with sunshine and 
mirth. She was bubbling over with happy, joyous 
life. The features of Mary were purely classic, and 
when at rest, somewhat severe. Beatrice was dis- 
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clined to reticence. 

Beatrice and Mary were walking along the shore 
of the North River one day, gathering shells that 
had washed up on the white sand, when a rock just 
at the edge of the clean drift drew their attention, 
and they sat down, examining the shells they had 
gathered. Just then a boat, swiftly driven by stout 
oars, dashed up to the beach where they were sit- 
ting, and two young men sprang out and fastened 
the wherry to the rock. Bowing politely to the 
ladies they passed on. 

'* Mary, who is that young fellow ?" asked Bea- 
trice, with great animation. 

*' The dark one is Philip English," said Mary, 9 
soft blush spreading over her countenance. 

** I don't care about the dark one ; who is the 
fair one ? " 

" I don't know ; I have heard his name, but have 
forgotten it." 

" Well, Miss Forgetfulness, put on your thinking- 
cap, and tell me." 

'* I have my thinking-cap on, but the name will 
not come." 

" Please then invoke the aid of Mnemosyne, and 
get that name." 

'* You must tell me who Mnemosyne is." 

" Oh, the goddess of memory, 1 believe, or the 
goddess of something else; but it doesn't matter." 

" I am afraid she will not help me. Let me think; 
the name is Will — Will — something." 

''Will Something— that his name? Well, I 
should like to know Will Something ; will you in- 
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troduce me ? The other — do you know him ? 
Yes, 1 see you do. The sweet blush on your 
dear, immobile face tells the story. Is he a lover ? 
What a profound bow he gave as he passed." 

" How you run on, Beatrice ; what has got 
into you ? " said Mary, blushing more and more. 

" That is my way, dear faun." 

" I will tell you all I know about the young men, 
if you will be quiet." 

** Say boys, not young men." 

" Boys, if you like. Philip English is stopping 
temporarily at the Blue Anchor, and the other is a 
new arrival from Boston, a young man who pro- 
poses to make Salem his home, and enter into some 
kind of business here." 

*' Very likely young fellows, I should judge." 

** They are — at least one of them is." 

" Which one ? But there is no need of asking." 

*' Philip English. The other I don't know any- 
thing about. We will investigate him at our leisure." 

" It is the other that I am interested in ; I like his 
looks. Honesty is in his face, and manhood also." 

'* Don't you like the looks of Philip ? " 

''No, for short." 

''Why not, machire?** 

" Because he carries the pride of Caesar in his 
face. He could be a tyrant — under certain con- 
ditions." 

A surge of crimson rolled over the fair features 
of Mary, but she said nothing. She wanted to de- 
fend the young man, but dared not; it might expose 
a little secret she carried in her breast. 

It is not necessary to say that the two young 
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girls were often on the white sands of the beach, 
and that Philip English and Will Something — ^Will 
Hutchinson, as was learned afterward — were as 
often at work on their boat near the rock. Strange, 
how much work that boat needed, and how little 
time for it the young men had, except when the 
young girls were there. Nor is it hardly necessary 
to say that before long Philip English was devoted 
to Mary Hollingsworth, and Will Hutchinson as de- 
voted to Beatrice Duncan. Nor will any one wonder 
that in a year the two couples were engaged, and 
with the consent of their parents and friends, for- 
mally betrothed. 

The old Blue Anchor was a merry place in those 
days. Mrs. Hollingsworth was not averse to a good 
time, and Phil and Mary, Will and Beatrice, were 
often there together, and that brought the young 
people of the town; and many were the jolly ex- 
cursions and mirthful entertainments which origi- 
nated there. The Blue Anchor was the republican 
court of fashion, the headquarters of social influence 
in Salem. 

Donald and Belle had intended for themselves a 
very quiet life in the New Saxenhurst, but found 
themselves in the very center of all the social and 
political movements of the people, and their seaside 
residence was the resort of men and women repre- 
senting all the interests of the place. Their home 
was attractive, the abode of culture and elegance. 
Pictures and other works of art had been brought 
from England, and the manor house in Kent had 
sent many a gem to brighten and adorn its name- 
sake in the new world. Donald and his wife were 
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very happy. Beatrice was the light of the house, 
and frequents visits from Will Hutchinson added to 
the young life of the circle. 

In 1670 the people of Salem were moved to the 
erection of a new house of worship, and Donald, 
though not a member of the church, was one of the 
largest contributors and one of the most active mem- 
bers of the building committee. 

** I shall be glad," he said to Belle, one day, 
"when this new house is done, and the people 
have a more commodious building in which to 
assemble on the Lord's Day. I think that houses 
of worship should be as comfortable and attractive 
as our own homes." 

" So do I, husband ; and the whole town will 
rejoice when the new meeting-house is completed." 

"I am in hopes of introducing some changes in 
the new edifice." 

''Suchas what ?" 

" Why, for one thing, I wish to have some kind 
of a stove, or heating machine, to temper the 
atmosphere a little in the winter. I don't want to 
freeze, even while trying to be a Christian." 

" That would be a very pleasant novelty ; but 
the Puritans would cry out in horror at it. Only 
think of it, a stove in the meeting-house." 

*'Let them cry out; we would like to keep our 
hands and feet warm, and we will, if I can have my 
way." 

*' What else do you want ? " 

** A time-keeper." 

*'A what?" 

** A time-keeper, where the preacher can see it, 
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and keep his eye on it when he comes to fif- 
teenthly." 

*' Do you object to the sand-glass now in use ? " 

" Certainly ; it is a trouble to the minister to be 
obliged to turn the glass every half-hour, and some- 
times he forgets to turn it, and when he does forget, 
that adds a half-hour to the sermon." 

" Then you gain so much by it." 

** No, it is a loss; for after a certain point all is 
lost to me." 

*' Do you propose any other novelties, Donald ? " 

**Yes, I want pews to be put in, that families 
may be seated together. I don't like to have the 
men on one side and the women on the other." 

" The Salem people will shake their heads at all 
these things. What other innovations do you pro- 
pose to make ? " 

*' Several ; I want a tower or spire on the house, 
I know the people will not have it, but I shall rec- 
ommend it, though I stand alone." 

Donald was right ; the people would not^ have it, 
nor have they had it ; and the modern church edi- 
fice erected in 1826 on the very spot where the first 
was built in 1634, is steepleless. The first church 
in America never had a steeple. 

The town was at that time very primitive in its 
comforts and conveniences. The Duncans did not 
like this. One morning Belle asked her husband 
if there was any carriage in Salem which they 
could secure for a ride into the suburbs. 

"A what ? " he asked in surprise. 

" A carriage for a drive." 

** No, dear, there is no such thing in Salem," 
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'* Then let us have one. What a luxury it 
would be." 

" We should be the talk of the town ; every 
busybody would be set loose upon us." 

" What do we care for that, husband ? It is time 
there was a carriage in Salem. You are the last 
man to care for what folks say." 

*' I will see if a carriage can be manufactured 
here, and what it will cost to have one brought from 
England." 

The carriage was never obtained, why we do not 
know. The streets of Salem Town never to the 
rumble of a carriage wheel echoed until the year 
1700 had come and gone. And so the years came 
in and the years went out. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

She had grown. 
In her unstained seclusion, bright and pure 
As a first opening lilac, when it spreads 
Its clear leaves to the sweetest dawn of May. 

— Pereival. 

THE spring of 1673 brought a change to the home 
of Donald and Belle. Will Hutchinson had 
endeared himself to the family by his manly 
deportment and intelligent ways. It had long been 
understood that he was the accepted suitor of Bea- 
trice, but no time had been fixed for the marriage. 
Indeed that thing was supposed to be so far in the 
future that no arrangements were made for it. But 
one day, Will came to Lady Belle and said to her : 

** Dear madame, you kindly gave consent to my 
betrothal with your dear daughter a year ago, and I 
hope you have seen no reason to withdraw your 
confidence from me, or regret the step then taken." 

" No, Will, I have not, I assure you." 

*' I hope you think as well of me as you then did." 

" Certainly; why do you ask ? " 

*' Because I have a favor to ask of you." 

*' What is it. Will?" 

"Something very important, that I fear you may 
not wish to grant." 

*' There is no reasonable request that I would not 
grant if in my power. What would you ask ? " 

" That an early day may be set for my marriage 
with Beatrice." 
422 
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*' Why, Will, what puts that into your head ? 
Beatrice is too young." 

*' 1 hope you will not think so, nor refuse us. It 
would be very hard on us.*' 

** When do you wish to be married, you silly 
boy ? " 

** As soon as proper arrangements can be made ; 
have you any objection ? '* 

** Perhaps not ; but I must consult my husband, 
and I must make one condition." 

''What is the condition ? I hope it will not be a 
hard one." 

" That you allow Beatrice to remain at home for 
the present. She is too young to assume the cares 
of a separate establishment, and we have this large 
house on our hands, and if she is taken away we 
shall be very lonely. There is no need that you 
should seek another home while we have so much 
room for you here." 

" I intended to make a home for myself and Bea- 
trice. 1 have an income large enough to support a 
wife in good style, and I have an idea that a young 
family does better in an independent position. It 
was not a part of my plan to remain here." 

** Generally it is best for a young family to be 
alone ; but circumstances alter cases. When my 
husband and myself are gone, this large and valu- 
able house will be the estate of Beatrice, who will 
inherit all our property, and I see no reason why 
you should not come, rather than that Beatrice 
should go away." 

''Your wishes must be my law in this matter, 
whatever my intent was." 
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*' I know that my husband would not consent 
willingly to have our daughter leave us. She is our 
only child ; and while we would be willing to have 
her marry, we would not like to have her go away, 
especially as there is plenty of room for you both 
here." 

"1 am content to have it as you wish, as long as 
I can have Beatrice." 

'* Ah, you selfish boy, it is all to get your own 
treasure. Have you talked with Beatrice on the 
subject of an early marriage ? " 

*' Yes, on several occasions of late." 

" What does she say to the proposal ? She is 
the one to decide ; yet she is hardly old enough to 
know what is best." 

'* Oh, she laughs and jokes, and puts me off; but 
I know she would be willing." 

" How do you know that, Will ? " 

" By a sort of secret intuition, you know." 

'* You are a wise young fellow. Well, I will talk 
with my husband and daughter about it, and it shall 
be as they wish." 

" Then it will be all right, I know." 

" Take care, do not presume too much; her father 
may say nay." 

Beatrice, coming in, was taken into the council, 
and shyly confessed that she wanted Will to have 
his way in the matter. She did not want to be 
married soon, but Will did, and she wanted Will to 
be pleased. That is the way she put it. 

" How soon shall it be?" asked he ; " in a month, 
Bee ? " 

*'Oh, you good-for-nothing fellow," exclaimed 
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Beatrice; "it cannot be until fall or winter or 
next spring," 

** But that would not be an early marriage," 
pleaded the young man. 

*' I think it would be as soon as Beatrice could 
get ready," said Lady Belle; **you young men do 
not understand how much a lady has to do at such 
times, nor how long it takes to get ready to transfer 
herself from the care of her parents to the dominion 
of a new lord." 

At length it was decided that the wedding should 
take place early in October, and preparations there- 
fore were at once commenced. An order was sent 
to Paris for the bride's trousseau, and furniture for 
the nuptial chamber was imported from London, 
and by the time that was all arranged, October 
came. 

New Saxenhurst was lighted from cellar to attic, 
and from every window shone forth the flashes of 
the bridal festival, attracting almost the whole peo- 
ple of Salem to behold the unusual spectacle. A 
gay company had assembled from Boston and other 
parts of the country, while the best circles in Salem 
were represented. Dr. Increase Mather came from 
Boston to perform the marriage service, and Roger 
Williams had traveled all the way from Providence 
to see his old friend, and breathe out his benediction 
on the young couple about to be married. Philip 
English was the *' best man," for the occasion, and 
Mary Hollingsworth, who some time after was mar- 
ried to Philip, was ''bridesmaid," and stood with 
her at the altar, having given a lot of girlish 
advice to the young belle in her chamber. 
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After the ceremony, the revelers went into a wild 
festivity, such as had not been known in Massa- 
chusetts since the Pilgrims landed on its bleak and 
weather-beaten shores. The sterner of the Salem 
Puritans were somewhat scandalized by what they 
deemed unseemly mirth and festivity; but Donald 
and Belle both thought that the occasion was one 
that should be celebrated with every demonstration 
of joy. A series of festivals followed the marriage, 
the custom of taking a long, tiresome wedding tour 
not then being in vogue. 

The morning after the wedding, Roger Williams 
and Donald walked about the streets of Salem. 
Roger was not known, but there was something 
about the personal appearance of the two men, that 
led all who met them to bow respectfully as they 
passed. They walked through the long main street, 
paused a moment before the meeting-house, then on 
to the mansion which Roger built when he first 
went to Salem. 

There looking up to it, he stood in silent sadness. 
There swept over him the memory of those happy 
days in Salem when he had the love of his people, 
but from which he was driven into the wilderness 
by the cruelty and hatred of the Boston ministers 
and magistrates. As he turned away, he simply 
said : " I do not wonder that Mary Williams was 
willing that I should deny my principles to stay in 
such an earthly paradise as this." 

Roger left Salem, and by the way of Boston 
reached his home in Providence in safety, and the 
affairs of New Saxenhurst went on smoothly, with 
no sorrow or trouble to cloud the happy days. 
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Donald grew in favor with the people, and was se- 
renely content with the lot Heaven had assigned 
him. 

Two years after the marriage of Beatrice, Philip 
English (or Inglish) married Mary Hollingsworth, 
and built a fine mansion in the eastern part of the 
town, on the corner of a street which to this day 
bears his name. He was a prosperous merchant, 
and though not popular with the citizens generally, 
was a man of large influence. He was born in the 
Isle of Jersey, and came to Salem early in life. 
Unlike his friend, Will Hutchinson, who was an 
ardent republican, he was an aristocrat, and an 
Episcopalian, in a time when Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers were not tolerated in Massa- 
chusetts. Having married the daughter of the host- 
ess of the '*Blue Anchor," between the families 
of English and Duncan the warmest friendship ex- 
isted. A whole decade passed over the town, and 
nothing occurred to disturb the love and harmony 
of the mutual friends. 

While the families were living side by side in this 
very pleasant way, Donald received intelligence 
that greatly shocked him. One day, as he sat in 
his little study, poring over some old papers con- 
nected with the time of the commonwealth, he was 
informed that an Indian was at the door who wanted 
to see him. He at once ordered him to be brought 
in. As the dusky savage entered the library, Don- 
ald recognized him as an Indian whom he had often 
seen in the employ of Roger Williams. 

" What do you want, my friend ? What can 1 do 
for you to-day ? " 
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*' I want to see the master of the mansion." 

" Here I am. 1 am master of the mansion. What 
is your name ? " 

"Minono— good name." 

" What have you come to me for, and what 
would you have ? " 

'*My heart is wounded," said the Indian, in a 
way comically sad. 

'* What has wounded your heart, Minono ? Per- 
haps I can heal it." 

'* The great sachem is dead." 

" What sachem ? Philip, son of Massasoit ? is he 
dead ? " 

"No, Philip is bad sachem ; good sachem dead. 
Don't you know good sachem ? " 

** You must speak more plainly, Minono. Who is 
dead ? " 

"Roger Williams." 

" Good heavens, man, is that so ? Do you speak 
the truth ? " 

** Minono always speaks the truth." 

" Yes, yes ; but you astonish and bewilder me, 
my man." 

" Do you doubt the word of Minono, who has 
come all the way from Narragansett to tell you ? " 

" No, man, I do not doubt you ; but it seems in- 
credible to me, it was so sudden. When did the 
teacher die ? " 

" Last night in the full moon, and Mistress Wil- 
liams say: ' Minono, go to Salem and tell Donald 
Duncan that Roger Williams is dead.' " 

" Did the good woman send any other message 
by you, Minono ? " 
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"She said, 'Come/" 

In an hour Donald was riding beside the Indian 
to the banks of the river where the canoe had been 
exchanged for a pony on which the red man had 
ridden to Salem. In a few hours they were afloat, 
and after a tedious voyage reached Providence on 
the day of the burial of the great apostle of soul- 
liberty. The town was full of people and every 
demonstration of love and respect was paid to the 
departed founder. He was "buried under arms," 
and borne by reverent hands to his grave. 

Donald remained a short time in Providence, com- 
forting the sad family, visiting the people whom he 
knew, and by whom he was urged to make Provi- 
dence his home, and then returned to Salem where 
a warm reception was given to him by the happy 
home circle of New Saxenhurst. 

As time went on, it occurred to Donald that he 
would like to see the land of his birth, and converse 
with his old friends in England. He wanted once 
more to gaze upon the hills and dells of Kent, and 
visit Saxenhurst where so many of his years had 
been spent. As he thought upon it, the idea grew 
up)on him, and after he had partially matured a plan, 
he broached it to his wife. 

"Belle," he said to her, "I have been thinking 
of something." 

" I have no doubt of that ; you seldom stop 
thinking." 

" But something important and interesting to 
you." 

"Well, dear, unfold the important idea, and let 
me judge of it." 
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" I propose that we take a trip to England this 
summer." 

*' To England ? When ? What for ? To stay 
there ? What will the children say ?" 

** Five questions in one breath! Which of them 
^ shall I answer first." 

" Any one of them, or all at once, as you please; 
only that you gratify my curiosity immediately." 

"Yes, Belle, to England, as soon as we can get 
ready, to see the dear old land once more, leaving 
the children to take care of things here, while we 
are absent for a few months." 

** Oh, Donald, I shall be delighted to go. I have 
often wished that we could see England again, but 
did not like to say so, lest it might interfere with 
your plans at home." 

** Then we will go; but what about the children — 
will they like it?" 

** Oh, yes ; they will be glad to see us take the 
trip, and will get along very well, and be pleased to 
do so." 

" You think they can sail the ship, do you ?" 

'* To adopt your nautical figure, I think they can. 
Will is already at the helm, and Beatrice is on the 
quarfer-deck, and we are only passengers on board. 
We can trust things in their hands, and they will 
manage as well as if we were here." 

" I think the same; and our absence will give the 
young people a lesson in housekeeping that will 
make them more independent and self-reliant." 

"They do not need that, Donald, for Beatrice 
is mistress now. She takes to rule as naturally as 
if she were born to it." 
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The plan was followed out, and it was not long 
before Donald and his wife were out on the ocean, 
being borne rapidly toward the shores of the old 
world. The particulars of the voyage would hardly 
interest the reader, for they were tame and com- 
monplace. The ship reached merry England and 
landed her passengers at Plymouth. Donald and 
Belle traveled on to London, where they found 
lodgings which were adapted to their wants. 

On becoming informed as to public matters, they 
were startled at what they heard. Things had oc- 
curred since they had had advices from England 
which appalled them. They found that Charles II. 
had died without legitimate children, and that the 
Duke of York had come to the throne under the 
title of James II. All England was in gloom. The 
easy, jolly reign of Charles II., known as the "Merry 
Monarch," was bad enough to disgust stern royal- 
ists, but from the hour that James came into power 
the condition of things was intolerable. The king 
acted in important matters without consulting with 
his Council or asking advice of Parliament. Armed 
opposition to his reign was soon manifested, and the 
battle of Sedgemoor, which resulted in a royal vic- 
tory, only made the obstinate monarch more willful 
and tyrannical. Public executions for political 
offenses were constant. Even women were made 
victims of kingly rage. Leslie's widow was be- 
headed for bestowing charity on a flying rebel. 
Elizabeth Gaunt was burned at the stake for a 
trivial offense. The court — both king and queen, 
with the maids of honor, proved themselves wicked 
beyond endurance. It was one of the darkest days 
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England ever saw, and it was at the darkest hour 
when Donald reached London. 

As they talked the matter over in the privacy of 
their own abode, Belle said, with a sad counte- 
nance : 

*' I am sorry, husband, that we came to England 
at this time. It is most unfortunate for us." 

** Wherefore should you be sorry, my wife ? " 

** Because this state of public affairs will sadly 
interfere with some of the plans we have in view ; 
and we are put back again into the midst of war 
and revolution, oppression and tyranny, which we 
went to America to escape." 

'* Perhaps we can be of some service to England 
and liberty." 

*' No, no ; let us see our friends and go home ; our 
duty now is yonder." 

** Perhaps God has sent us to England for some 
wise purpose ; if so, shall we shun our duty and 
flee like slaves ?" 

" 1 do not see that you are obliged to mix with 
governmental matters. You have had your work 
at that." 

** Nor do I intend to mix with public matters; you 
are alarmed without reason." 

** Well, we will see ; but, dear, do not be drawn 
into any entanglements." 

The presence of Donald in England was soon 
known, and ere long his humble lodgings were the 
resort of some of the most distinguished personages 
in the kingdom. They came alone ; they came on 
foot; they came at night. The consequence was that 
the Anglo-American was soon involved in the tangle 
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of revolution, as his wife had warned him not to be. 
He arrived in England in the summer of 1685, and 
did not leave until the fall of 1689. He was in 
England during the whole reign of James II. 
Though he had purposed a very quiet visit to his 
native land, it was destined to be very fateful. He 
was sought out by the old friends of the common- 
wealth, and much against his will was brought into 
the councils of the revolutionists. In a short time 
he became an unrecognized leader among them, 
exerting a profound but silent influence. He had 
great prominence by being selected to assist in the 
legal defense of the seven bishops who were tried in 
1688 for seditious libel. These seven men, among 
whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, were of- 
fensive in having petitioned the king against his 
action in the matter of the ** Declaration of- Indul- 
gence." They were imprisoned in the tower, and 
at length brought before the King's Bench. The 
country was agitated from John O 'Groat's house 
to Land's End. Donald Duncan sat with the de- 
fenders of the bishops; his voice was lifted in their 
defense, and contributed to that decision which 
electrified England and struck the throne a fatal 
blow. 

On the evening of the day of the trial, in one of 
the finest mansions in the city, met several of the 
prominent actors in the scenes of the times. They 
had come quietly and in partial disguise. The Earl 
of Devonshire sat at a table on which were piled 
several formidable-looking documents, which he 
was inspecting with great care. Ex-Bishop Comp- 
ton stood with his elbow on the carved mantel, 
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talking in low tones with the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose face was all aglow with excitement. Henry 
Sidney and Edward Russell were half concealed by 
the drapery of the deep window which was securely 
locked and guarded. Without hearing one word 
uttered, a spectator would know that some mo- 
mentous subject was in hand. When Donald 
entered, Lord Lumley came forward and grasped 
him by the hand, and led him silently into an ante- 
room, where sat, in close conference, the Earl of 
Danby and Lord Churchill, one of the king's 
generals, to whom he was introduced. With all the 
others he was acquainted, and most of them he had 
seen that day Silently all present glided into the 
anteroom and took their seats, and it was evident 
that some business of solemn import was on hand. 

'* The reason for our meeting here this evening is 
known to you all," said the Earl of Devon. " Eng- 
land is in a reign of terror ; the sad conduct of the 
king and his court has aroused the wild passions of 
the people, and unless something is done to avert 
disaster and save the land, the end will be blood- 
shed and civil war. What can be done to prevent 
the ruin of the nation ?" 

Profound was the silence! No one dared speak. 

'* Matters at home and abroad are growing worse 
every day," the earl continued. " We are threat- 
ened by Louis XIV. of France, and sold as slaves 
by James Stuart of England. What shall we do?" 

"I would counsel," said Bishop Compton, "that 
Parliament ask the king to abdicate in favor of his 
son, just born. Until the prince becomes of age, 
the kingdom can be ruled by a regency." 
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'* My Lord Bishop," said the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
"we do not believe that this young boy is the 
legitimate offspring of James Stuart and Eleonora 
of Modena." 

**Who is he then, my lord?" excitedly asked 
Compton. 

*' A sham, a cheat, that has been put forward to 
deceive the nation and save the crown for the house 
of Stuart." 

" A pretender, my lord ? A pretender ?" 

** Yes, a pretender, whom James would put be- 
tween the people and the ruin of his house." 

** Yes, yes, yes, a pretender," cried several voices 
at once. 

** I advise an appeal to the people," said Sydney ; 
"they are ready for revolution, and will rise and 
demand the abdication of the king." 

" Better than that," said Churchill, " let the 
army take up the case, and it will soon be settled." 

" And what then ?" asked Lord Lumley ; " shall 
we rebuild the commonwealth and call a Cromwell 
into power ? We must look forward to the end." 

"What does Duncan suggest ?" askdd the Earl 
of Devon. 

" I do not like any of these plans," said Donald ; 
" England must have no more bloodshed. James 
must be deposed peaceably and bloodlessly. Eng- 
land wants no more civil war." 

"Tell us how it can be done," asked several 
voices. 

"Nor will England tolerate another common- 
wealth," added Donald. " She has had one Crom- 
well and does not want another." 
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" What does she want ?" cried a chorus of voices. 

*' A throne surrounded by republican institutions. 
One hundred or two hundred years to come Eng- 
land will be ready to spare the throne." 

''What then does our Americanized brother ad- 
vise us to do ?" asked the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

*' I would give my opinion very modestly in the 
presence of these noble lords," said Donald; ** but 
I would advise that a deputation be sent to Mary, 
wife of William, son of William, Prince of Orange, 
to take the throne. She is the eldest daughter of 
James 11. by Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon, and is universally popular with the 
people. If William and Mary should land in Eng- 
land, they could march in triumph to Whitehall, and 
no blood would be shed. If this pretender were 
out of the way, Mary would be heir to the throne 
and the people expect her to reign." 

"Mary was my pupil," said Bishop Compton; 
*' I know her well ; but would she declare against 
her father ?" 

" Yes; because she and her husband, William, be- 
lieve that the cTiild now being put forward by Queen 
Eleonora is a fraud to cheat Mary of the kingdom." 

It was nearly morning when the conference came 
to a unanimous and solemn decision to send a depu- 
tation to Mary and ask her to accept the throne of 
England. This deputation counted among its mem- 
bers Donald Duncan. He was quite averse to the 
service, but it was put upon him as a sacred duty, 
and in honor he was bound to accept it. The depu- 
tation took to Mary what was believed to be the 
wish of the people of England, but Mary would not 
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accept unless her husband was made her equal on 
the throne. This was provided for, and in a short 
time William sailed from Holland, landing at Torbay 
with an army of fifteen thousand men. James 
fled, and William marched in triumph to Whitehall. 
Not a blow was struck, not a drop of blood shed, 
and the revolution was peacefully accomplished. 
William and Mary were crowned as joint sovereigns 
of England, and the nation was again at rest, dis- 
turbed only by the rebellion in Ireland, which was 
effectually settled by the battle of the Boyne, in 
which the hopes of the royalists and of the deposed 
James were completely quenched. 

Donald remained in England until after the coro- 
nation, and various honors were heaped upon him. 
But he sought obscurity, and after spending a month 
or two in Kent, at Saxenhurst and Cranbrook, be- 
gan to think of his own home in America. Return- 
ing slowly from the latter town one day, he said to 
his wife who was with him : 

" For the first time since we came to England I 
feel as if I could go home without leaving anything 
undone, and I am prepared to take the voyage 
whenever you are ready." 

" That is the most welcome sound I have heard 
for a long time. I wish to get'back to America and 
see my children." 

" When would you wish to start for home ? How 
soon can you be ready ?" 

'* In a very little time ; however, I would like to 
take a short trip in France before I cross the ocean. 
A little visit to Paris would consume only a few 
weeks, and we could get home before the hard 
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winter sets in. It is doubtful if we ever come over 
again, and a little visit to France would be pleasant 
to remember." 

The trip to Paris was taken, farewell words were 
spoken to honored friends, a final interview was 
had with the king and queen, and the untitled 
nobleman who had done more than any other to 
seat William and Mary on the throne without 
bloodshed or strife, sailed for his home in the new 
world. The voyage was a short one, and the ves- 
sel reached Boston in season to escape one of those 
fearful winter storms which so often make the At- 
lantic coast a terror to seamen. 

We can hardly tell the joy which prevailed in 
Salem on the return of the Duncans. The evening 
of their arrival was made a time of festivity. Bon- 
fires blazed in the streets, houses were illuminated, 
bells were rung, and the rude welcome of the people 
was given to the distinguished citizen who had just 
returned from the mother country. At New Saxen- 
hurst Donald and Belle found Beatrice and her hus- 
band and two beautiful children that had been 
born while they were in Europe. Tender indeed, 
were their hearts as they gazed upon the faces of 
these little ones, an^ proud and motherly was Bea- 
trice as she placed her babes in the arms of their 
grandparents. Little Ethel was three years old, 
and Baby Grace had seen eleven months. They 
were beautiful children, and the mansion was the 
home of a happy and reunited family, which was 
well described by Rev. Nicholas Noyes, as he visited 
it after the return of Donald and Belle, as a *' heaven 
on earth." 
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We leave Donald and Lady Belle in a serene old 
age, surrounded by a loving family that lavishes on 
them every possible attention, and respected and 
beloved by the people. 

Ethel and Grace, the beautiful children of Bea- 
trice, grew up to fill New Saxenhurst with song and 
merriment, and the way of the grandparents to the 
gates of pearl was made beautiful with sunshine 
and flowers. 

On the evening of a September day in 1693, a 
picture of domestic felicity was seen at New Saxen- 
hurst. On the wide veranda overlooking the beau- 
tiful river, then undisfigured by railway tracks along 
its banks or unsightly manufactories upon its shores, 
sat Donald in his great easy-chair, looking over on 
what was long known as ''North Fields." The 
gentle evening wind was toying with his silver hair, 
and the murmur of the tide came soothingly to the 
ears of the old man. 

Near by him was Belle, as beautiful in her age as 
she was in her youth. She was reading the latest 
copy of the London "Gazette," and when she 
found an item in which she supposed her husband 
would be interested, she called his attention to it 
and read it aloud. Will Hutchinson sat in a capa- 
cious swing with Ethel and Grace, one on either 
side of him, and the merry laughter of the children 
rang out far and wide. Beatrice was trying to put 
a paper cap upon the head of her pet spaniel, who 
seemed to know that he was being decorated for the 
amusement of the children. 

And while the domestic tableau lasted, the round 
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autumnal sun sank to rest behind the hills, making 
the river look like a sea of fire, and the sky a 
golden canopy, burnished with crimson flashes. 

And Donald sat thoughtfully looking toward the 
west. 



THE END 
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